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RUPERT  BROOKE.' 

D'apres  une  lettre  d’un  de  ses 
amis  et  compagnom  d'armea  qui 
Venterra  a  Scyroa. 

Le  jour  qu’il  eut  compris  que  les  hautes  idees 
Devenaient  peu  a  peu 
L’enjeu 

De  la  lutte  vers  le  futur  echaffaudee, 

Etant  poete,  il  se  promit  d’etre  soldat. 

Pas  un  instant,  il  n’hesita 
A  dominer  en  lui  la  dangereuse  joie 
D’etre  juste  et  clement  a  la  race  de  proie 
Qui  se  prouvait  cruelle  avec  tranquillity. 

Son  cerveau  libre  en  fut  a  tel  point  ryvolte 
Qu’il  fit  accueil,  portes  ouvertes, 

A  la  haine  innombrable,  exaltante  et  alerte. 

Il  s’embarqua  tel  jour  d’ete, 

Quand  les  vents  d’Est  couvrent  I’immensite 
De  I’ecumante  et  fougueuse  avalanche 
Des  vagues  blanches. 

Il  s’embarqua  vers  1’ Orient 
Jeune,  ferme,  rapide  et  souriant, 

Voyant  deja  surgir  au  clair  de  ses  prunelles 
Les  golfes  d’or  des  Dardanelles. 

Helas !  qui  done  eut  cru  que  bref  serait  son  reve 
Et  que  jamais  son  poing  farouche  et  violent 
N’arborerait  dans  un  combat  sanglant 
Le  glaive  ? 

Helas !  qui  done  eut  dit  qu’en  ces  pays  vermeils 
Oil  tout  lui  semblait  joie,  amour,  splendour  et  fete, 

Son  cerveau  trop  ardent  sous  son  front  de  poete 
Serait  tue  par  le  soleil? 
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Son  corps  ne  souffrit  guere ; 

On  le  mit  sur  son  lit  dans  sa  cabine  claire, 

Un  rayon  du  couchant  visita  son  chevet 
Et  son  regard  encor  lucide  apercevait 
Lentement  ses  deux  mains  se  dorer  de  lumiere. 

Jadis,  il  eut  voulu  mourir  ainsi 
Par  un  soir  fabuleux  en  une  ile  lointaine 
Oil  le  troene  et  I’asphodele  et  le  souci 
S’emeuvent  au  chant  clair  et  menu  des  fontaines ; 
Or,  depuis  quatre  jours  I’ordre  du  capitaine 
Nous  faisait  faire  escale  en  I’ile  de  Scyros  : 

De  longs  parfums  de  fleurs  s’etiraient  sur  les  eaux 
Et  la  brise  chantait  aux  cordages  des  mouffles 
Si  bien  que  ce  fut  elle,  entrant  par  le  hublot, 

Qui  recueillit  et  puis  dispersa  sur  les  dots 
Son  dernier  souffle. 


En  uniforme  roux  coupe  en  son  milieu  I 

D’un  seul  rang  de  boutons  aux  fleurons  militaires,  I 
Nous  I’avons  enterre  par  un  minuit  lunaire,  I 

Dans  un  site  merveilleux.  P 

Nous  I’avons  mis  sur  nos  epaules  fraternelles,  I 

Y  maintenant  sa  biere  avec  nos  larges  mains. 

Des  flambeaux  allumes  eclairaient  les  chemins 
Au  long  de  roches  eternelles. 

Nous  etions  comme  heureux  de  le  sentir  encor  | 

Une  derniere  fois  en  son  cercueil  de  hetre 
Nous  toucher  presque  et  comme  agir  de  tout  son  etre 
Tr^s  doucement,  contre  nos  corps. 


Nous  I’avons  longuement  couche  sous  de  beaux  arbres 
Au  penchant  d’un  coteau  par  la  sauge  strie. 

Son  tombeau  fut  orne  d’un  rameau  d’olivier 
Et  reconvert  par  de  blancs  marbris. 

Ceux  de  sa  compagnie  ont  voulu  que  sa  croix 
Ne  fut  que  deux  tron9ons  d’un  pauvre  et  frffle  arbuste, 
Us  out  inscrit  son  nom  sur  une  planche  fruste, 

Prenant  pour  encre  un  peu  de  poix. 
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Nous  I’avons  veille  tous,  jusqu’a  I’aube  blemie ; 
Puis  I’avons  laisse  la 
Dans  sa  tombe  de  soldat, 

Avec  la  mer  pour  amie. 

Depuis 

Le  sort,  tantot  clement,  tantot  contraire, 

Nous  dispersa  d’ile  en  ile,  la-bas,  au  loin, 
Partout  oil  de  nos  bras  sanglants,  avaient  besoin 
La  France  et  I’Angleterre. 

Mais  nul  de  nous,  jamais,  n’a  deserre  le  lien 
Qui  I’unissait  au  disparu  dans  la  mort  noire 
Et  Ton  songeait  a  lui,  avec  ferveur  et  gloire, 

D6s  qu’on  se  battait  bien. 

Plus  tard,  lorsque  la  paix  docile 
Nous  sera  revenue  avec  sa  force  douce 
Nous  irons  rechercher  sous  le  thym  et  la  mousse, 
Sa  tombe  au  coeur  de  Tile. 

Helas !  le  temps  qui  tout  efface 
Peut-etre  en  aura  fait  disparaitre  la  trace, 

Et  peut-etre  nos  pas 

La  chercheront  en  vain  dans  le  soir  et  I’aurore. 

N’importe,  il  nous  sera  plus  cher  encore 
Si  nous  ne  la  retrouvons  pas. 


Emile  Verhaeren. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY.  (1.) 

I. 

The  Primary  Cause  of  Efficiency  in  Modern  Times. 
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To  those  who  may  wish  to  observe  the  democratic  principle  in 
action  the  events  of  the  present  wartime  offer  many  luminous  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  range  and  the  limits  of  its  application,  whether  m 
the  sphere  of  political  government  or  in  that  of  economic  industry. 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  Democracy,  as  understood  by  modern  doctrinaires  and  indus¬ 
triously  presented  to  multitudes,  is  the  statement  of  an  American 
writer,  according  to  whom  Democracy  is  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  secures  “for  every  man,  in  virtue  of  his  manhood 
alone,  an  equal  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  common  country.”  I 
have  pointed  out  also  that,  though  this  description  may  be  a  clear  ^ 
description  of  an  idea,  the  idea  is  one  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  fact,  except  in  the  case  of  countries  so  small  and  in  a  condition 
so  primitive  that  their  “affairs”  are  extremely  simple.  In  such 
countries  all  men  may  have  an  equal  voice  because  there  is  no 
room  for  appreciable  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  “voices”  of 
all  men  will  be  not  only  equal,  but  identical.  In  proportion,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  affairs  of  a  country  become  complex,  and  questions 
multiply,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  obvious,  but  requires 
elaborate  thought,  exceptional  insight,  and  exceptional  strength  of 
character,  the  voices  of  a  few  will  prevail  over  those  of  the  many; 
just  as  the  voices  of  all  boys  in  a  school,  though  they  will  be 
identical  in  pronouncing  that  three  times  two  are  six,  will  not  be 
identical  in  answering  some  question  of  the  higher  mathematics. 
Thus  Tacitus  says  of  the  German  tribes  of  his  day  that  they  had  in 
times  of  peace  no  government  which  was  not  a  pure  democracy, 
but  that  as  soon  as  one  tribe  came  into  conflict  wuth  another  each 
tribe  submitted  itself  to  its  own  military  leaders,  and  relapsed  into 
pure  democracy  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  Except,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  communities  '•lich  are  not  only  small  and  primi¬ 
tive,  but  are  also  never  agitated  by  complex  questions  of  any  kind 
(such  as  those  relating  to  war).  Democracy,-  if  it  means  the  equal 
power  of  all,  is  not  in  actual  life  a  system  of  government  of  any 
kind.  It  is  one  principle  out  of  two,  by  which  the  conduct  of 
government  is  determined,  the  other  principle  being  oligarchy, 
which  tw’o  act  and  react  on  one  another  in  very  various  degrees. 
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according  to  various  circumstances,  but  neither  of  which  can  act 
alone. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  not  only  to  government  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  to  the  principles  which 
determine  technical  effort,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  in  industry 
or  economic  production.  Here,  no  less  than  in  the  sphere  of 
political  government,  the  principle  of  pure  democracy  operates 
only  when  society  is  in  its  primitive  and  simplest  stages,  and  the 
efficiency  of  industry  is  at  its  lowest.  In  the  complex  industry 
of  to-day,  with  its  vast  output  of  commodities,  the  democratic 
principle  would  by  itself  be  powerless  were  it  not  for  the  presence 
of  an  oligarchic  principle  which  acted  on  it,  and  on  which  it  may 
itself  react.  It  is  with  the  principle  of  democracy  as  operative 
in  modern  industry  that  the  following  criticisms  will  concern 
themselves,  and  a  war  such  as  the  present  throws  a  vivid  light 
on  this  question  because  war,  to  an  extent  never  before  known, 
has  become  an  industrial  process  as  well  as  a  naval  and  military. 


II. 

The  Fission  of  Industrial  Effort  into  the  Manual  and  the 
Purely  Mental. 

The  first  thinker  who  translated  the  idea  of  industrial  democracy 
into  a  formula  which  claimed  to  be  scientific  and  valid  for  all  time 
was  Marx.  All  wealth,  he  said,  is  the  product  of  manual  labour. 
The  larger  part  of  this  product  has,  he  said,  been  appropriated  at 
one  time  by  the  slave-owner,  at  another  by  the  feudal  lord,  at 
another  by  the  modern  capitalist ;  but  the  actual  producer  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  manual  labourer  only — the  manual  labourer 
as  a  being  endowed  not  only  with  hands,  but  also  with  a  human 
intelligence  by  which  his  hands  are  directed.  Now,  if  Marx  had 
applied  this  account  of  production  to  primitive  production  only 
it  would  no  doubt  have  been  correct ;  but  if  applied  to  production 
in  modern  times  it  is  false.  Modern  production  differs  from  primi¬ 
tive,  in  one  way  at  all  events,  which  is  this  :  The  volume  of 
products  resulting  from  it  is  beyond  comparison  greater,  and  this 
increase  in  the  product  cannot  be  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
modern  capitalist  steals  more  than  a  medimval  baron,  any  more 
than  a  gallon  of  water  can  be  increased  by  pouring  an  increasing 
I  portion  of  it  from  one  jug  into  another.  How,  then,  if  manual 
labourers  directed  by  their  own  minds  only  are  always  the  sole 
producers  of  whatever  wealth  may  exist,  does  it  happen  that 
labour  in  one  age  produces  more  than  it  did  in  another? 
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Marx,  in  attempting  to  answer  this  natural  question,  urged  ' 
that  labour  itself  becomes  more  and  more  productive  by  division  I 
and  that  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system,  and  the  I 
consequent  clustering  of  the  labourers  in  larger  and  ever  larger  i 
groups,  labour  had,  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  been  I 
subdivided  to  an  extent  never  known  and  never  possible  before.  I 
Now,  in  arguing  thus,  Marx  was  so  far  right  that  the  main  reason  I 
why  production  in  the  modern  world  is  so  incomparably  more  I 
fruitful  than  it  ever  had  been  before  is  to  be  found  in  a  division  i 
of  some  kind,  but  this  is  not  a  division  of  the  kind  which  was  y 
contemplated  by  Marx  himself. 

What  it  really  is  may  be  very  easily  understood  by  considering 
the  emphasis  with  which  Marx  insisted  on  the  fact  that  actual 
labour,  as  performed  by  any  actual  man,  is  in  itself  a  process  which 
is  not  single,  but  dual.  "  The  simplest  labour-task,  such  as  that 
of  sorting  nails  according  to  their  different  sizes,  involves  the  1 
activity,  not  of  a  man’s  hands  alone,  but  also  of  his  mind  by  | 
which  his  hands  are  directed.  Such  being  the  case,  the  division  | 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  is  not  the  division  of  one  | 
manual  task  into  several.  It  is  a  division  much  more  profound,  j 
It  is  a  division  of  that  composite  activity  which  Marx  calls  labour,  i 
and  which  the  execution* of  all  manual  tasks  involves,  into  its  two  ! 
component  parts — the  manual  part  and  the  mental — so  that  these 
are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  performed  by  the  same  person.  A 
limited  control  over  the  operations  of  his  own  hands  is,  of  course, 
necessarily  left  to  the  mind  of  the  labourer  himself ;  but  all  Intel-  ^ 
lectual  direction,  beyond  such  as  is  involved  in  the  performance  of 
an  isolated  and  prescribed  task,  is  transferred  to  a  new  and 
numerically  small  class,  whose  sole  connection  with  labour  consists 
in  the  business  of  directing  it. 

The  result  of  this  division  or  fission  of  industrial  effort  has  been 
to  provide  a  place  in  industry  for  intellects'  of  the  highest  order. 
By  this  means  one  man  of  practical  genius  is  enabled  to  do  most 
of  the  thinking  for  a  thousand  or  for  thousands  of  average  men—  | 
so  that  each  of  these  last  comes  to  execute  his  owm  particular 
labour-task  precisely  as  it  would  have  been  executed  had  he  beenf 
himself  one  of  the  master  intellects  of  the  world.  | 

Now,  curiously  enough,  in  moments  of  transitory  insight  Alarx 
seems  himself  to  have  realised  that  something  like  this  must  have 
been  the  case.  Thus  on  one  occasion  he  compares  the  labourers 
of  the  modern  world  to  a  company  of  instrumentalists  performing 
some  great  oratorio,  and  adds  that  no  performance  of  any 
such  music  would  be  possible  unless  there  had  been  some  great 
composer  who  dictated  to  each  performer  the  notes  w’hich  he  hadj' 
to  play.  But  what  Marx  recognised  only  by  fits  and  starts,  never 
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allowing  it  to  affect  the  main  course  of  his  argument,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  thinkers  of  to-day  have  come  to  perceive  more  clearly.  In 
Germany,  England,  and  America  they  have  begun  to  denounce 
the  doctrine  that  modern  wealth  is  the  product  of  manual  labourers 
only,  as  resembling  the  doctrine  of  Thales  that  everything  is  a 
form  of  water,  and  to  declare  that  the  industrial  functions  of  the 
mere  directing  thinker  are  no  less  patent  to  Socialists  than  they 
are  to  any  other  men.  Thus  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  identifies 
the  hopes  of  humanity  with  the  disappearance  of  the  private 
capitalist,  has  urged  Socialists  to  remember  that  if  all  the  mono¬ 
polists  of  capital  should  be  disposed  of  to-morrow,  one  monopoly 
would  be  gone,  but  another  would  still  remain ;  and  this,  he  says, 
is  “the  natural  monopoly  of  industrial  or  business  ability,”  or  a 
peculiar  kind  of  “energy  with  which  some  men  are  born  and  the 
masses  of  mankind  are  not  born  ” ;  and  “to  dream,”  he  says,  “of 
a  complicated  industrial  State  ”  from  which  the  influence  of  such 
men  is  eliminated,  “and  in  which  the  workman  is  free  to  work 
just  as  he  likes,  without  strict  subordination  and  without  obedience 
to  orders,  is  to  dream  not  of  Socialism,  but  of  anarchism.” 

Now,  to  anyone  who  reflects  on  the  fact  that  if  exceptional 
intellect  or  energy  is  to  have  any  general  effect  on  the  industrial 
process  at  all,  this  effect  must  result  from  the  influence  which  the 
man  of  genius  exercises,  not  over  the  work  of  his  own  hands  (for 
if  this  were  the  case  his  influence  would  end  with  himself),  but 
over  the  work  of  the  hands  of  an  indefinite  number  of  other  men, 
and  that  such  influence  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  form  of 
technical  orders,  it  is  evident  that  to  recognise  the  functions  of 
"the  monopolists  of  business  ability  ”  is  to  recognise  that  the 
industrial  process  as  operating  in  the  modern  world  is,  if  not 
wholly  oligarchic,  very  far,  at  all  events,  from  being  a  process  of 
pure  democracy.  Hence  the  more  intelligent  of  the  modern 
democratic  thinkers  have  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  the  task 
of  dealing  with  this  difficulty,  and  of  showing  that  a  principle, 
which  from  one  point  of  view  is  oligarchic,  is,  when  viewed  from 
another,  but  a  mode  of  democracy  after  all.  So  far  as  general 
opinion  and  general  sentiment  are  concerned,  the  main  result  of 
their  efforts  has  been  to  substitute  for  the  Marxian  doctrine  that 
“all  wealth  is  a  labour-product,”  one  equally  popular  in  its  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  less  open  to  attack  on  the  part  of  common  intelli¬ 
gence.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  “all  wealth  is  a  social  product.” 
Let  us  now  consider  the  two  main  lines  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  new  formula  has  been  reached. 
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Modern  Attempts  to  Explain  the  Oligarchic  Principle  Away.  ^ 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Social  Product.  I 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  one  which,  tliougli  specially  I 
applied  to  industry,  is  applied  by  other  thinkers  to  human  action  i 
of  all  kinds.  It  begins  with  admitting  that  if  men  are  in  reality  I 
what  to  vulgar  observation  they  seem  to  be — namely,  so  many  I 
separate  units  whose  faculties  are  self-existent — wdiat  seems  to  | 
be  industrial  oligarchy  is  precisely  the  thing  it  seems,  and  the  idea  I 
of  industrial  democracy  must  be  given  up  as  a  delusion.  If,  how-  I 
ever,  under  the  searchlight  of  sociological  science  we  look  below  I 
the  surface  of  things  and  see  them  as  they  really  are,  w’e  shall  see  I 
that  the  individuals  who  present  themselves  as  the  Pew  and  the  | 
Many  are  not  self-existent  or  independent  entities  at  all.  In  any  | 
given  society  the  great  men  and  the  average  men  alike  are  what  fi 
they  are,  and  are  able  to  do  what  they  do  only  because,  like  j 
variously-tempered  puppies  who  have  come  into  the  w’orld  together,  | 
they  are  all  products  of  a  common  corporate  past.  Hence,  if  a 
certain  minority  of  them  happen  to  have  derived  from  their 
ancestors  a  larger  share  of  industrial  ability  than  the  rest,  this  1 
share  is  the  result  of  an  age-long  social  struggle,  to  which  the 
strong  and  the  weak  were  both  necessary  parties.  It  does  not 
belong  properly  to  the  present  possessors  of  it  themselves,  but  is  ^ 
merely  a  temporary  deposit  drawn  from  a  common  store.  So  far 
as  the  possessors  are  concerned,  it  is,  says  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
“nothing  more  than  a  species  of  unearned  increment,”  and,  herein  I 
resembling  “the  unearned  increment  of  rent,”  it  belongs  not  to 
them,  but  to  society,  or  the  community  as  a  democratic  whole. 

Now  of  this  argument  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  it  is 
merely  an  application  to  industry  of  a  wider  philosophic  concep¬ 
tion  which  is  as  old  as  human  thought — namely,  the  conception 
of  the  All  or  the  One  as  the  reality  which  is  behind  the  Many. 
According  to  this  conception  of  things,  which  appears  in  various 
forms  as  Pantheism,  Determinism,  and  mental  or  material 
Monism,  the  existence  of  the  separate  personality  is  altogether 
a  delusion.  There  is  no  question  of  whether  one  individual  does 
or  produces  more  or  less  than  another.  The  indivisible  Whole, 
whether  God  or  the  Universe,  or  (as  Herbert  Spencer  called  it) 
the  Unknowable,  does  and  produces  everything.  The  individual, 
as  a  separate  entity,  does  or  produces  nothing.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  speculative  logic,  this  doctrine  may  be  impregnable;  but  as 
Kant,  Hume,  St.  Augustine,  and  (we  may  add)  common  sense 
point  out,  the  moment  we  attempt  to  apply  it  to  practical  life 
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philosophers  and  ordinary  men  reject  it  alike  as  nonsense.  If 
Socrates  quarrels  with  his  wife  he  is  quarrelling  with  Xantippe ; 
he  is  not  quarrelling  with  the  Universe.  If  a  murder  has  been 
committed  we  look  for  the  individual  murderer,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  the  criminal  and  other  people  are  innocent.  If  we  want 
a  great  picture  painted  we  look  for  an  individual  artist,  on  the 
ground  that  he  can  paint  it  and  most  individuals  cannot.  That 
is  to  say,  we  assume,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  individuals 
really  do  what  they  seem  to  do ;  and  unless  we  assumed  this  there 
would  be  no  dealing  with  anybody.  The  application  of  these 
criticisms  to  the  industrial  process  is  obvious.  The  “monopolists 
of  business  ability,”  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  are  as 
radically  different  from  average  units  directed  by  them  as  a  man 
who  murders  his  mother  in  order  to  steal  her  savings  is  different 
from  a  mother  next  door  who  is  teaching  her  child  its  prayers. 
They  are  able  to  do  things,  and  they  do  things,  which  are  not 
done  and  which  cannot  be  done  by  others ;  and  unless  these 
differences  were  recognised,  no  complex  business  of  any  kind 
would  be  possible.  The  philosophy  of  industrial  Monism,  by 
which  these  differences  are  obscured,  may  amuse  the  philosopher 
in  his  study ;  but,  if  preached  in  a  factory  or  a  shipyard,  it  would 
be  the  maundering  of  a  strayed  lunatic. 

The  second  of  the  two  main  arguments  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  sole  producer  of  all  wealth  is 
Society,  and  that  no  individual  in  the  last  resort  produces  more 
than  any  other,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  preceding,  for 
instead  of  being  an  exercise  in  the  logic  of  remote  speculation, 
it  addresses  itself  frankly  to  the  world  of  concrete  fact.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  a  weapon  of  agitation,  very  much  more  in  vogue. 
This  is  the  argument  that,  however  unequal  may  be  the  efforts 
of  various  producers  otherwise,  they  are  practically  equal  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  equally  necessary.  Necessity  has  no  law’s. 
It  also  has  no  degrees. 

This  argument  was  first  formulated  by  Mill  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  agriculture.  Some  thinkers,  he  says,  have  wasted 
much  time  in  discussing  whether  of  a  given  agricultural  product 
—such,  for  example,  as  twenty  bushels  of  corn — land  or  labour 
produces  the  larger  part.  All  such  questions  as  this,  however, 
he  declares  to  be  void  of  meaning ;  and  he  explains  this  statement 
by  laying  down  the  following  principle.  Whenever  two  causes, 
how’ever  different  otherwise,  are  both  so  necessary  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  what  he  calls  “the  effect  ”  that  this  (w'hich  in  the  present 
>  case  is  agricultural  produce)  could,  if  either  were  wanting,  not  be 
*  produced  at  all,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  most  of  it  is  produced  by 
!  one  or  the  other,  for  the  absence  of  either  would  equally  make 
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the  difference  between  the  production  of  a  given  effect  or  none  I] 
Thus,  he  adds  by  way  of  illustration,  it  is  idle  to  ask  whether  [' 
if  2  be  multiplied  by  10,  the  2  or  the  10  does  most  in  producing 
the  number  20 ;  for  if  either  the  10  or  the  2 — no  matter  which— 
were  altered,  the  production  of  the  20  would  be  equally  out  of 
the  question.  This  argument  which  Mill  applies  to  land  and 
labour  is  that  which  is  now  applied  by  the  theorists  of  industrial 
democracy  to  average  manual  labourers  and  “the  monopolists  of 
ability  ”  who  direct  them. 

Now,  if  we  make  certain  suppositions,  the  argument  of  Mill 
is  correct.  One  of  these  is  that  land  is  a  constant  quantity,  the 
other  is  that  “  the  effect  ”  is  a  constant  quantity  also.  Thus,  if 
there  were  only  one  acre  of  land  in  the  world,  and  if  the  effect 
were  always  twenty  bushels  of  corn  or  nothing,  it  would  doubtless 
be  impossible  to  say  that  the  land  produced  more  bushels  than 
the  labourer  or  the  labourer  more  bushels  than  the  land.  But  in 
the  actual  world  of  agriculture  there  is  not  one  acre  only ;  there 
are  many — w^hich  acres  vary  greatly  in  quality.  Further,  the  joint 
produce  of  an  acre  of  land  and  a  labourer  is  not  a  given  number  of 
bushels  or  nothing.  The  whole  question  of  produce  is  a  question 
of  less  or  more ;  and  if  the  same  labourer  were  transferred  from  a 
bad  acre  to  a  better  one,  and  if  thereupon  “the  effect  ”  rose  from 
twenty  bushels  to  thirty,  we  should  at  once  be  able  to  say  that, 
in  a  very  practical  sense,  the  extra  ten  bushels  w'ere  the  product, 
not  of  the  labourer,  but  of  the  land.  Indeed,  Mill  elsewhere 
insists  on  this  very  fact  himself ;  for  in  one  of  his  own  chapters 
he  explains  with  great  lucidity  that  an  extra  product  of  this  kind  I 
is  distinguishable  as  economic  rent,  and  goes  to  the  recipient  I 
solely  because  the  land  is  his.  On  the  same  principle,  the  matter 
may  be  put  conversely.  If  the  same  acre  of  land  is  tilled  succes¬ 
sively  by  two  different  labourers,  and  if  when  it  is  tilled  by  the 
one  there  is  a  product  of  tw'enty  bushels,  and  when  it  is  tilled  by 
the  other  there  is  a  product  of  thirty,  we  are  able  to  say  that, 
in  a  strictly  practical  sense,  the  extra  product  is  produced  by  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  second. 

And  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  industrial  process  gener¬ 
ally  in  respect  of  the  parts  now  played  by  the  manual  w'orkers  i 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  mental  directorate  on  the  other.  If  the 
producers  of  any  commodity — let  us  say,  for  example,  boots— 
were  always  one  small  group  of  nineteen  manual  labourers,  whilst 
a  twentieth  man  directed  them ;  and  if  “the  effect  ”  of  their  joint 
efforts  were  always  the  same  likewise — say,  forty  pairs  of  boots 
in  a  week ;  and  if,  moreover,  unless  the  tale  of  forty  pairs  of  boots 
were  completed  the  whole  output  would  be  w^orthless  or  would  '1 
vanish  into  thin  air,  it  would  then  be  impossible  to  say  that  the  |j 
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director  produces  more  boots  than  any  one  of  his  workers  or  fewer. 
But  if  the  director  absented  himself  for  a  year,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  a  labourer  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  rest,  and  if 
thereupon  the  weekly  product  fell  from  forty  pairs  of  boots  to 
twenty  pairs,  and  if,  when  the  director  returned  and  resumed  his 
duties,  the  product  forthwith  rose  from  twenty  pairs  of  boots  to 
forty,  we  should  then  be  able  to  say  that,  in  a  very  practical  sense, 
that  twenty  pairs  of  boots  were  the  product  of  the  director  alone. 
In  other  words,  any  mental  director  of  a  group  of  co-operating 
workers  produces  so  much  of  the  joint  output  as  would  cease  to 
be  produced  if  his  mental  functions  were  suspended,  and  would 
be  produced  again  when  the  exercise  of  these  functions  was 
renewed. 

Those,  however,  whose  object  is  to  evade  this  conclusion  will 
endeavour  to  do  so  by  the  method  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  thus. 
If  it  is  true,  they  will  say,  that  the  mental  director  of  labour  pro¬ 
duces  so  much  of  a  product  as  the  labourers  whom  he  directs 
could  not  have  produced  without  him — let  us  say  one-half  of  it— 
it  must  be  equally  true  that  the  labourers  produce  the  whole, 
because  in  the  absence  of  the  labourers  the  director  could  have 
produced  nothing.  This  argument,  though  absolutely  worthless, 
is  interesting  and  demands  attention,  for  its  worthlessness  is  due 
to  a  fact  which  is  not  superficially  apparent.  It  is  false  to  the 
essential  principle  on  which  all  reasoning  of  a  practical  kind 
rests.  All  reasoning  which  precedes  and  determines  action  is  in 
its  very  nature  hypothetical,  and  reduces  itself  to  the  following 
formula :  “If  I  do  this  or  that  particular  thing  it  will  be  the 
cause  of  this  or  that  result.”  Thus  a  man,  if  he  puts  a  match 
to  shavings,  reasons  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  cause  them  to  catch 
fire.  When  a  man,  seeing  a  fire,  throws  a  bucket  of  water  over 
it,  he  reasons  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  cause  the  fire  to  cease. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  reasoning — namely,  that  of  the 
thinker  whose  province  is  not  action,  but  speculation,  and  for  him 
neither  the  match  nor  the  water  will  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
results  in  question.  They  will  each  of  them  have  been  but  one 
cause  out  of  countless  causes  all  equally  necessary,  such  as  those 
which  have  caused  water  and  trees  to  exist,  the  action  of  gravity, 
and  the  existence  and  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  But  with 
causes  such  as  these  the  practical  reason  has  no  concern  whatever. 
The  man  who  applies  the  match  and  the  man  who  applies  the 
water  do  not  ask  what  would  happen  if  the  law  of  gravitation  were 
suspended,  or  if  water,  wood,  and  air  became  things  other  than 
they  are.  Out  of  a  countless  number  of  hypotheses  they  concern 
themselves  with  two  only.  On  what  principle,  then,  is  this 
selection  made?  The  answer  is  that  the  hypotheses  with  which 
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the  practical  reason  concerns  itself  are  those  which  relate  to 
actions  which  on  any  given  occasion  may  or  may  not  be  performed 
according  as  the  practical  reason  of  human  beings  determines. 
Let  US  now  apply  this  principle  to  the  two  special  hypotheses 
— namely,  those  as  to  Mind  and  Labour — with  which  we  are 
concerned  here.  We  shall  see  that  in  computing  the  product  of 
any  director  of  labour  as  so  much  of  the  total  as  would  not  be 
produced  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  ceased  to  direct,  we  are 
arguing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  practical  reason ;  but  if 
we  argue  on  the  counter-hypothesis,  that  the  labourers  ceased  to 
labour,  we  are  indulging  in  a  speculation  which  practically  has 
no  meaning  at  all ;  for  the  first  hypothesis  represents  a  practical 
possibility,  the  second  does  not.  The  labourers  as  a  whole  can 
never  cease  to  labour,  except  for  very  brief  periods,  for  if  they 
ceased  to  labour  they  would  die ;  hut  the  direction  of  labour  by 
the  Mind  of  a  non-labouring  class  is  in  its  present  form  a  purely 
modern  phenomenon.  Mankind  existed  for  thousands  of  years 
without  it,  and  if  it  disappeared  to-morrow  mankind  would  exist 
still.  Hence,  to  say  that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  Society — that 
is,  by  the  labour  and  the  mental  director  jointly — is  no  doubt  true 
enough ;  but,  except  for  one  special  purpose,  it  is  a  truth  that  | 
tells  us  nothing.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  not  how  much  these  i, 
agents  produce  jointly,  but  how  much  the  second  adds  to  the  I* 
product  of  the  first.  To  say  that  all  wealth  is  a  social  product  i 
is  like  saying  that  malaria  is  a  local  product.  Malaria  prevails  P 
in  some  countries,  it  does  not  prevail  in  others.  All  countries  are, 
in  many  respects,  alike.  All  must  possess,  for  example,  soil,  air, 
and  sunshine.  vWere  any  of  these  absent  malaria  would  be  absent 
also ;  therefore,  all  these  things  in  a  sense  are  its  joint  causes.  But 
since  malaria  prevails  in  certain  localities  only,  some  cause  must  | 
be  present  there  which  is  not  present  elsewhere ;  and  if  malaria  \ 
is  an  evil  which  men  desire  to  extirpate,  they  must  concern  them-  ^ 
selves  with  the  identification  of  this  exceptional  cause  alone.  ; 
That  cause,  it  has  now  been  discovered,  is  a  fly.  If  the  fly  is  li 
extirpated,  malaria  disappears  along  with  it.  If  the  fly  returns, 
malaria  reappears  also.  Thus  the  practical  reason  concerns  ■ 
itself  with  this  cause  alone,  for  it  is  the  only  cause  in  respect  of  ; 
which  human  beings  can  take  action.  They  can  get  rid  of  the  i 
fly,  but  they  cannot  get  rid  of  earth,  air,  and  sunshine.  If  we  j 
substitute  for  malaria,  as  a  product  which  we  desire  to  abolish,  i 
an  increased  output  of  wealth,  as  a  product  which  we  desire  to  j 
retain,  the  case  is  just  the  same.  We  may  compare  the  directors 
of  labour  to  so  many  malarial  flies.  Wherever  one  settles  the  j 
industrial  output  is  increased ;  and  just  as  the  fly  is  practically  |[ 
the  one  cause  of  malaria,  so  is  the  director  practically  the  one  j 
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cause  of  the  increment,  and  no  nation  can  prosper  which  does 
not  recognise  this  fact,  and  regulate  its  conduct  and  adjust  its 
temper  accordingly. 

The  application  of  this  argument  is  limited  by  one  exception. 
When  it  is  said  that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  Society,  the  word 
“Society”  must,  if  it  means  anything,  be  a  collective  name  for 
a  number  of  different  societies,  such  as  the  French,  the  English, 
or  the  German ;  and  if,  as  happens  in  wartime,  one  society  has, 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  outside  observer,  to  take  account  of 
the  productive  efficiency  of  another,  then  to  say  that  the  latter 
as  a  whole  produces  so  much  is  a  really  informative  statement, 
since  the  first  practical  question  for  such  an  observer  is,  not  how 
a  given  total  is  produced,  whether  by  an  ally  or  an  enemy,  but 
the  mere  fact  of  its  production.  But ’for  each  society,  in  respect 
of  its  own  internal  forces,  the  first  practical  question  is,  what 
are  the  agents  of  production  when  these  are  considered  separately, 
and  what,  when  they  are  so  considered,  is  the  nature  of  their 
interaction;  for  it  is  only  w’hen  matters  are  considered  in  this 
way  that  the  conditions  which  will  result  in  a  maximum  product 
are  discoverable.  Such  is  the  case  in  times  of  peace,  when  the 
ultimate  object  in  view  is  wealth  for  private  enjoyment,  and  the 
fact  is  in  many  ways  more  obvious  still  in  wartime,  when  the 
ultimate  object  in  view  largely  changes  its  character,  when  half 
the  wealth  of  a  country  is  being  turned  into  shells  and  cannon, 
and  when  national  existence  is  at  stake  rather  than  private 
luxuries. 


IV. 

Futility  of  the  Democratic  Theory  as  Applied  to  Modern 
Production. 

In  modern  times,  other  things  being  equal  (such  as  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  men  actually  fighting),  every  war  is  a  war  of 
wealth  against  wealth,  this  wealth  differing  from  the  wealth  of 
peace-time  only  in  the  broad  fact  that  its  object  is  to  inflict  death, 
not  to  ornament  or  support  life.  The  guns,  shells,  ships,  aero¬ 
planes,  provisions,  and  transport  appliances  of  which  it  consists 
are  produced  by  methods  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  which  * 
are  employed  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  steel  corsets, 
hairpins,  or  any  other  commodities.  They  are  peculiar  only  in 
being  commodities  for  which  the  demand  is  exceptionally  urgent. 
Now,  if  any  nation  has  to  confront  the  problem  of  how  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  commodities  shall  be  raised  to  a  maximum  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  it  must  naturally  ask  itself  who  the 
producers  are,  so  as  to  form  some  estimate  of  their  powers.  Let 
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US  suppose,  then,  that  this  question  is  asked  by  the  British 
Government.  What  would  be  the  use  of  answering  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  produced  by  Society?  Society  in  this  case  would 
mean  simply  the  British  nation ;  and  to  say  that  the  required 
commodities  must  be  produced  by  the  British  nation  would  be 
no  more  instructive  than  to  say  that  that  could  not  be  produced 
by  the  family  of  the  man  in  the  moon.  No  party  has  been  inept 
enough  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  to  make  use  of  the 
newest  formula  of  democratic  philosophy.  They  have  set  it  aside 
as  being,  for  practical  purposes,  what  it  is — an  ineptitude.  What 
all  parties  have  called  out  for,  in  instinctive  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  experience,  has  not  been  for  Society, 
but  for  exceptionally  able  individuals.  No  one  has  cried  out  for 
such  individuals  more  emphatically,  or  been  more  prompt  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  them,  than  a  British  statesman  in  whose  speeches 
at  one  time  the  democratic  formula  was  a  constant  and  prominent 
feature.  In  Germany,  as  soon  as  difficulties  arose  in  connection  I 
with  the  food  supply  and  its  distribution  the  leading  organ  of  the 
Socialist  party,  Vorwdrts,  declared  that  what  Germany  wanted  | 
was  “a  man  of  commanding  knowledge  and  supreme  business 
ability.”  i 

But  the  most  pungent  example  of  the  functions  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  individual,  as  distinguished  from  Society  as  a  whole,  is  t 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  domain  of  what  is  commonly  called 
business  organisation,  but  in  that  of  scientific  invention.  Society  | 
in  this  country  has  been  crying  out  for  a  gun  which  shall  bring 
down  German  Zeppelins  in  the  middle  of  their  rapid  flight ;  but 
Society  has  not  been  addressing  this  cry  to  itself.  It  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  crying  out  for  some  man  of  solitary  genius  by  whom  j 
such  an  implement  may  be  devised.  In  the  words  of  a  prominent 
London  journal,  which  were  recently  written  wdth  reference  to 
a  closely  similar  problem,  “How  such  an  implement  is  to  be 
produced  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  hour ;  but  new  brains 
are  needed  to  deal  with  this  new  problem — brains  capable  of  big 
generalisations,  and  of  applying  them  in  detail.”  This  observa-  | 
tion  formed  no  part  of  any  theoretical  argument.  It  was  merely  | 
made  as  an  expression  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  | 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  solitary  genius  presents  himself  ! 
— the  man  “capable  of  big  generalisations  and  of  applying  them” 

— and  that  he  provides  this  country  with  the  precise  implement 
required,  whether  this  be  an  anti-aircraft  gun  or  some  previously  I 
undreamed-of  addition  to  the  destructive  powers  of  our  submarines. 
By  such  an  implement,  as  made  by  such  a  man,  the  whole  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  campaign  might  be  altered.  Would  anyone  say  that  ! 
the  part  played  by  a  man  like  this  was  not  distinguishable  from,  j 
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and  greater  than,  that  which  was  played  by  others  who  could 
merely  cry  out  for  his  appearance?  The  refutation  of  such  an 
opinion  is  embedded  in  the  very  language  in  which  ordinary 
thought  would  express  itself.  Everybody  would  say  instinctively 
that  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  “  had  made  all  the  difference.” 
Similarly,  if  the  case  were  one  not  of  the  production  of  a  new 
military  implement,  but  of  an  addition  to  the  national  output 
of  common  comforts  or  luxuries,  everybody  would  say  precisely 
the  same  thing,  with  the  alteration  of  one  word  only.  They 
would  say  that  this  one  man  had  "'produced  all  the  difference” 
—that  is  to  say,  all  the  difference  between  a  larger  output 
and  a  smaller.  In  other  words,  so  much  ordinary  labour  being 

I  given  as  is  in  any  case  necessary  if  the  workers  are  to  be  kept 
alive,  all  additions,  or  all  appreciable  additions,  to  the  product  of 
!  such  labour  are  due  to  the  technical  direction  of  the  labourers 
I  by  a  purely  intellectual  class.  Just  as  the  belligerent  nation 
!  which  has  at  its  service  the  best  industrial  brains  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  win,  so  will  the  nation  which  has  the  best 
!  industrial  brains  at  its  service  become,  when  war  is  over,  a 
I  wealthier  nation  than  its  rivals. 

Various  writers  have  already  begun  to  speculate  on  the  vast 
changes  in  institutions  “which  will  follow,”  as  one  of  them  puts 
it,  “on  this  present  mighty  upheaval.”  Such  persons  speak  under 
the  influence  of  vague  emotion  rather  than  of  clear  thought.  They 
forget  that,  though  some  things  may  change,  there  are  certain 
things  will  not  change.  The  capacities  of  men,  and  the  varieties 
of  these,  will  remain  what  they  always  have  been.  The  technical 
I  nature  of  production  will  be  still  what  it  is  to-day.  Production 
will  still  be  a  matter  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  of  inventive 
,  ingenuity,  and  applied  science  generally.  It  will  still  be  a  matter 
I  of  organisation  as  well  as  mere  physical  effort ;  and  if  mere 
physical  effort  is  not  to  become  harder,  the  work  of  the  directing 
intellects  will  have  to  become  more  intense. 

As  matters  stand,  those  who  profess  to  be  the  champions  of  ' 
;  the  rights  of  labour  do  their  utmost  to  obscure  this  cardinal  fact, 

I  except  when  in  times  of  war  it  asserts  itself  in  spite  of  them ; 

!  but  their  motives  for  doing  so  are  not  connected  with  the  process 
I  of  production  as  such.  They  arise  out  of  afterthoughts  connected 
with  the  process  of  proportional  distribution.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  elaborate  any  practical  scheme  of  distribution  unless 
we  realise  the  dual  character  of  the  process  of  production  first. 
What  mainly  determines  distribution  at  the  present  time  will  be 
I  discussed,  with  the  aid  of  illustrations,  in  a  following  article. 

I  W.  H.  Mallock. 
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WHAT’S  WEONG  WITH  THE  WAR? 

A  Continental  Letter. 

March  lOtfc. 

Writing  exactly  a  year  ago  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  I 
predicted  that  a  period  of  pessimism  in  regard  to  the  military 
position  would  follow  the  undue  optimism  then  prevailing.  The 
German  newspapers — in  particular  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt — seized 
on  this  mild  remark  as  an  instance  of  unaccustomed  frankness 
and  boldness  in  view  of  England’s  confident  and  uncritical  atti¬ 
tude.  My  forecast  was  made  in  Galicia  at  a  time  when  the 
general  military  position  was  fairly  favourable ;  nearly  all  Galicia 
was  in  Russian  hands.  Przemysl  was  in  extremis;  Ivanoff’s 
Carpathian  armies  threatened  Austria-Hungary’s  existence ;  there 
was  hope  of  a  spring  offensive  in  France ;  the  outer  Dardanelles 
forts  had  been  destroyed  without  loss ;  Italy’s  intervention  was 
expected  and  Bulgaria’s  was  not  dreamed  of.  The  unlucky 
Winter  Battle  of  Masuria  was  the  only  blot.  The  apprehension 
of  coming  pessimism  was  based  on  observed  defects  in  thinking 
and  talking  of  the  War,  common  in  all  the  Entente  States,  but 
most  persistent  in  England.  These  defects  were  already  visible  in 
August,  1914 ;  they  became  more  marked  as  time  passed  without 
any  great  German  success  occurring  to  correct  them ;  and  they 
are  rampant  to-day.  No  thinking  man  who  has  seen  war  on  the 
spot,  and  spent  the  years  before  this  War  in  the  chief  Continental 
countries  involved,  could  accfuiesce  in  certain  British  conceptions 
of  war-policy  and  war-methods  which,  without  any  attempt  to 
bring  them  into  harmony,  have  counted  from  the  first  as  indefeas¬ 
ible.  I  was  in  Germany  during  the  first  week  of  the  Russo-German 
war ;  afterwards  I  was  in  England,  still  later  in  Russia — part  of 
the  time  at  the  front ;  and  the  impressions  gained  of  German, 
Russian,  and  British  war-making  are  now  being  corrected  in  the 
objective  atmosphere  of  neutral  Europe.  Neutral  citizens  have 
their  strong  sympathies  and  antipathies  in  the  War ;  but  one 
seldom  finds  the  extravagances  of  optimism  and  pessimism  and 
the  blindness  to  facts  which  pervert  judgment  in  belligerent 
States. 

The  question  :  “What’s  Wrong  with  the  War?”  implies  that 
from  our  standpoint  things  are  going  ill.  'In  England  views 
differ  about  this.  Our  enemies,  our  allies,  and  neutrals  see  with 
surprise  that  many  Englishmen  consider  the  mildest  critical 
attitude  towards  the  past  and  future  as  unpatriotic.  But  unreason¬ 
ing  optimists  have  no  basis  for  their  faith  except  certain  national 
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manifestations  which  are  seen  also  in  enemy  countries  :  refusal 
to  accept  failures  as  decisive,  daily  expressions  of  resolution  to 

!\vin,  official  programmes  of  victorious  peace,  national  readiness 
to  bear  sacrifice.  If  other  necessary  conditions  of  success  are 
lacking,  these  national  manifestations  are  no  pledge  of  victory. 

■  No  nation  admits  that  its  will  is  broken  and  its  prospects  hopeless 
i  until  it  actually  throws  up  the  sponge.  Often  generals  and  rulers 
persist  in  declarations  of  confidence — these  having  diplomatic 
value— long  after  they  secretly  and  in  council  have  admitted  that 
!  defeat  is  irretrievable.  Count  Witte,  before  starting  for  Ports- 
j  mouth  in  the  summer  of  1905,  assured  me  that  he  w’ould  not 
make  peace ;  Russia  would  win ;  he  went  to  Portsmouth  because 
(j  it  was  useful  to  talk  to  Japanese ;  and  so  on.  Five  months  later 
he  admitted  that  from  the  first  he  had  a  mandate  to  make  peace, 
t  Everyone,  friendly,  neutral,  and  enemy,  knows  that  at  this  stage 
England  and  the  Entente  do  not  think  of  peace.  But  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  taken  by  itself,  contains  no  terror  to  our  enemies.  They 
know  that  the  real  threat  to  themselves  is  not  the  famous  Will 
i  to  Victory,  which  is  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  efficient  war- 
I  making.  The  only  real  threat  is  a  more  effective  conduct  of  the 
War,  based  on  true  and  unambiguous  conceptions  of  aims,  policy, 
and  strategy. 

A  Danish  politician,  known  for  his  strong  desire  for  the 
Entente’s  victory,  asked  me  lately  if  I  could  honestly  say  that  the 

I  War  is  being  conducted  in  the  way  above  defined.  In  intercourse 
with  neutrals  one  tries  to  be  more  hopeful  than  facts  warrant, 
and  I  gave  our  official  arguments  :  England  is  doing  well,  con¬ 
sidering  that  she  was  not  a  primary  party  in  the  War,  consider¬ 
ing  that  she  made  no  pretensions  to  be  a  military  Power ;  if  it 
were  not  for  the  British  Fleet,  &c.  The  Dane  replied  that 
doing  well  in  a  war  is  not  enough.  War  must  be  conducted  at 
the  highest  conceivable  national  tension.  “Is  this  so?  Would 
it  be  impossible  suddenly  and  emphatically  to  increase  your  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  a  fighting  Power  if  there  was  real  compulsion  on  you 
to  do  so?  Suppose  that  a  natural  convulsion  were  to-morrow  to 
throw  up  an  isthmus  joining  the  coast  Ostend-Boulogne  to  the 
5  coast  Eamsgate-Hastings ;  would  England  continue  carrying  on 
1  the  war  as  she  carries  it  on  now  when  she  is  safe  from  immediate 
I  danger?  ”  The  Dane  knew  that  the  only  answer  to  this  is  :  “No.” 
:  He  said  :  “If  you  are  not  in  immediate  danger,  you  might  possibly 
ji  have  argued,  as  the  Germans  argue,  that  you  ought  not  to  be  in 
I  the  War.  But  once  you  went  in,  it  is  your  interest  to  fight  the 
jl  war  at  highest  pressure  and  highest  efficiency — it  makes  no  difler- 
S  ence  whether  you  are  exposed  to  immediate  danger,  as  France  is, 
or  are  secured  against  danger  by  your  Fleet.” 
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The  Dane  explained  that  England  is  not  carrying  on  the  War  I 
in  this  effective  way  because  she  had  never  recovered  from  the 
confusion  of  thinking  on  policy,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  f! 
her  unpreparedness.  Other  belligerents  were  unprepared  in  a  ij 
inilitary  sense,  but  not  in  a  moral  and  political  sense.  They 
knew  what  a  great  war  meant ;  they  were  used  to  the  notion  of  a 
great  war  being  a  struggle  for  existence  to  be  fought  from  the 
first  day  with  all  available  force.  England  was  no  readier  for 
this  War  politically  than  she  was  militarily ;  there  was  no 
accurate,  or  even  inaccurate  but  clearly  thought-out,  conception  I 
of  the  means  with  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  England  would 
engage  in  the  War ;  and  there  was  no  clear  conception  of  what 
the  issue  meant  to  England.  This  is  due  to  our  pre-War  diplo¬ 
macy,  which  concealed  the  need  for  preparations,  political  and 
material,  and  reviled  and  ridiculed  those  who,  probably  because 
they  saw  through  the  diplomacy,  demanded  that  preparations  be 
made.  With  perfect  reason  a  German  characterised  as  eine 
Mischung  von  Hochmut  und  Unwissenschaft  our  official  under-  i 
taking  that  with  little  more  suffering  than  a  neutral  must  suffer  | 
we  should  carry  out  an  elaborate  programme  of  defeating  the  i 
world’s  strongest  State,  liberating  Europe,  ensuring  eternal  peace,  I 
reconstructing  frontiers  on  race  lines,  and  even  reforming  our 
chief  enemy’s  system  of  internal  government.  To-day  all  see 
that  this  promise  was  false  and  frivolous  as  prophecy ;  how  many 
see  how  false  it  was  as  policy?  We  must  assume  that  when  our 
Cabinet  made  diplomatic  agreements  with  Continental  Powers  ' 
for  common  resistance  to  Germany,  it  at  least  made  a  rough- 
and-ready  estimate  of  the  means  of  victory.  It  must  have 
reasoned  that  France  and  Eussia,  backed  by  our  Fleet,  but,  with-  > 
out  any  mentionable  British  aid  on  land,  could  defeat  any 
probable  enemy  combination.  The  bad  policy  lay  in  the 
Cabinet’s  neglect  to  see  that  even  if  this  calculation  was  reliable, 
it  was  no  British  interest  to  engajg^  in  the  War  on  the  principle 
of  limited  liability.  Even  if  certain  to  win,  France  and  Eussia 
could  not  be  certain  to  win  quickly  and  comfortably ;  at  best,  they  | 
must  spend  millions  of  lives  and  must  suffer  some  reverses.  The  | 
original  policy  of  standing  pleasantly  aside,  holding  the  seas 
without  mentionable  bloodshed  or  monetary  outlay,  and  doing 
nothing  more  towards  accelerating  the  task  of  Allies  in  a  war 
in  which  we  stood  to  gain  everything,  was  at  least  kinder  to  our 
enemies  than  to  our  friends.  To  it  to-day  -is  due  the  fact  that 
on  the  balance  the  enemy  has  been  the  gainer. 

The  mistake  was  due  to  an  incredible  confusion  of  political 
thinking.  This  confusion  persists  to-day  after  twenty  months 
of  war.  From  the  hundreds  of  official  utterances,  we  cannot  i 
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extract  a  consistent  theory  of  the  War ;  we  find  instead  fifty 
theories,  which  fall  roughly  into  two  groups  flatly  opposed  to  one 
another  and  incompatible.  The  Times  lately  classed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  “men  who  quite  sincerely  contemplate  the  War  as  an 
excrescence  upon  our  national  life,”  to  be  fought  as  intensely 
as  is  possible  without  inconvenience,  and  men  “who  realise  that 
this  war  involves  our  very  national  life.”  This  expresses  only 
a  fraction  of  the  confusion.  We  have  to  deal,  not  with  two 
opposing  camps,  but  with  a  single  camp  of  men  who  hold  both 
views,  or  do  not  hold  either,  but  express  both  according  to  the 
particular  aim  of  their  utterance  of  the  moment.  When  whipping 
up  recruits  or  exhorting  munition  workers.  Ministers  remember 
that  the  issue  involves  England’s  independence,  and  even  her 
existence ;  they  say,  and  imagine,  that  they  are  reasoning  compel- 
lingly,  that  life  would  be  unbearable  if  the  enemy  won ;  and  they 
proclaim  (as  the  Prime  Minister  lately  did)  that  “we  have  staked 
everything  on  the  War.”  Therefore,  enlist,  work,  economise  !  But 
this  argument  is  expressed  ad  hoc ;  and  when  the  scene  changes 
we  get  entirely  contrary  argumentation,  also  formed  ad  hoc. 
When  reproached  with  neglect  to  prepare  for  a  war  on  which  we 
have  “staked  everything,”  when  pessimists  clamour  with  com¬ 
plaints  and  evil  bodings,  officialdom  sings  hymns  about  our 
unassailable  position,  declares  that  we  risk  nothing,  hints  that  we 
are  secondary  parties  in  the  War,  and  derides  the  “insanity,”  the 
fatuity,  of  the  enemy  who,  not  realising  his  hopeless  natural 
inferiority,  has  dared  in  his  presumption  to  challenge  us.  A 
moment  later  we  learn  again,  sometimes  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  we  lose  our  “independence”  if  a  few  hundred  munition 
workers  limit  their  output.  Governmental  irresponsibility  of  this 
kind  has  a  vicious,  enfeebling  influence  on  the  War.  Why  should 
a  man  folloAv  appeals  to  enlist,  or  to  make  shells,  why  should  the 
nation  prepare  to  bear  heavy  strains,  when  rulers  who  proclaim 
these  sacrifices  to  be  necessary  for  national  independence  pour 
derision  on  the  enemy’s  strategy,  proclaim  victory  to  be  easy 
and  imminent,  and  tell  us  that  in  the  war  in  which  “we  have 
staked  everything”  we  have  no  serious  stake  at  all?  Here  we 
get  the  first  marked  difference  between  British  and  Continental 
war-making.  If  blunders  are  made  by  our  enemies  and  our 
Allies,  they  are  due  to  faulty  judgments  and  to  general  human 
incapacity.  But  there  has  been  no  confusion  or  ambiguity  in 
understanding  that,  for  all  Continental  belligerents,  the  War  is 
a  vital  struggle ;  and  that  each  belligerent  is  a  primary  party, 
obliged  to  spare  no  effort. 

This  is  a  confusion  of  aims  and  a  confusion  of  thinking — or 
rather,  as  there  is  no  thinking,  of  talking — about  fundamental 
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conditions.  Luckily,  its  direct  harmfulness  is  growing  less  for  i 
though  Ministers  still  deride  the  enemy  and  predict  his  swift  I 
downfall,  most  Englishmen  now  see  that  all  national  forces  must  I 
be  brought  quickly  to  bear.  But  this  healthy  conviction  is  vitiated  1 
by  a  second  confusion — a  confusion  as  to  methods.  Concentration 
for  beating  the  enemy  by  the  obvious  and  only  sure  method— by 
military  superiority — is  checked  by  official  optimism  that  we  can 
beat  him  in  some  other,  easier  way.  The  nation  hears  daily  that 
we  can  defeat  the  enemy  in  battle ;  but  it  sees  at  the  same  time 
a  strange  and  suspicious  emphasis  laid  on  the  enemy’s  destined 
beating  by  economic  pressure.  We  can  do  both,  we  are  assured, 
and  are  doing  both ;  but,  though  one  success  plainly  excludes  the 
necessity  of  the  other,  no  Minister  has  a  clear  mind  as  to  whether 
we  shall  exhaust  the  enemy  economically  and  force  him  to  sue 
for  peace  before  we  can  beat  him  in  battle,  or  whether  we  can 
first  beat  him  in  battle,  and  so  make  it  needless  to  force  him  into 
submission  by  hunger  or  want  of  wmr  supplies.  At  Warsaw,  a 
year  ago,  the  Eussian  officer  who  first  planned  an  Economical 
General  Staff  (on  the  lines  proposed  to  Germany  by  Prof.  Adolf  | 
Wagner  and  discussed  in  the  Eeichstag  in  1913)  told  me  that  the  j 
worst  hamper  upon  efficient  conduct  of  the  field  campaign  was  the 
faith  in  the  alternative — victory  by  exhaustion.  He  knew  his  I 
subject ;  and  though  he  would  not  declare  that  a  Germany  victori¬ 
ous  in  the  field  could  not  be  forced  into  an  unfavourable  peace 
through  economic  collapse,  he  considered  it  doubtful.  If  the 
Entente  Powers  cherish  the  hope,  he  said,  they  will  tolerate  luke¬ 
warm  and  inefficient  field  operations ;  and  if  the  hope  fails  they 
will  have  no  resource.  When  the  German  Economical  General  . 
Staff  plan  came  up,  I  made  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  into  Germany’s  | 
probable  economical  resistance,  assuming  a  blockade  by  our  Fleet. 
In  the  years  before  the  War  Germany  was  flooded  with  literature  . 
on  this  question.  The  professors  mostly  agreed  that  Germany 
could  stand  the  financial  strain ;  that  she  could  maintain  arma¬ 
ments  without  overseas  raw  material ;  and  that,  with  economy, 
she  could  feed  herself.  Only  qne — I  forget  which — proclaimed  that 
the  bread  supply  might  fail.  He  made  no  allowance  for  the 
economies  enforced  by  the  State.  In  October,  1914,  I  offered, 
through  an  intermediary  with  more  influence  than  myself,  to  put 
at  the  Cabinet’s  disposal  much  German  material  and  my  own 
summaries  of  it ;  but  I  got  the  reply  that  the  Government  “knew 
everything,”  “could  not  read  German,”  and' that  the  matter  was 
“frightfully  complicated.”  The  belief  that  we  could  beat  the 
Germans  without  the  labour  of  frightfully  complicated  mental 
processes  was  to  be  expected  in  Ministers  who  proclaimed  that 
Germany  is  ruled  by  madmen  and  despots  and  peopled  by  mal- 
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contents  who  are  thirsting  for  foreign  conquerors  to  overthrow 
the  mad  despotism.  Not  long  afterwards  our  Government  began 
to  promise  that  by  economic  pressure  alone  we  could  defeat 
Germany,  and  carry  through  the  miraculous  scheme  of  partition, 
pacification,  idealism,  national  regeneration,  and  fifty  other  things 
which  so  amaze  cold-minded  neutrals  when  they  hear  them  from 
the  lips  of  men  who  are  paid  by  a  great  nation  to  think  and  weigh 
their  words. 

The  question  rises  inevitably  :  Has  this  great  problem  ever  been 
inquired  into  in  the  way  which  is  necessary?  The  most  reckless 
General  Staff  would  not  promise  to  beat  an  enemy’s  armies  if  it 
had  not  first  found  out,  even  if  defectively,  the  enemy’s  numbers, 
equipment,  physique,  discipline,  and  command.  Did  our  Cabinet, 
before  it  undertook  to  win  by  economic  pressure,  make  inquiry 
into  Germany’s  peace  and  war  consumption,  home  production,  the 
measure  in  wdiich,  despite  our  Fleet,  she  could  import,  and  the 
potentialities  of  State-enforced  economy,  surrogates,  and  new 
processes?  Surely,  if  any  country  wanted  an  Economical  General 
Staff  it  was  England,  the  one  Power  which  proclaimed  victory  by 
economical  means  !  In  reality,  we  have  no  organ  for  such  work ; 
we  are  to-day  relying  on  piecemeal  information  about  German 
conditions  (mostly  received  long  after  the  first  confident  promises 
were  made),  and  often,  as  those  who  test  governmental  reports 
and  speeches  by  actual  German  conditions  at  once  discover, 
untrustworthy,  unduly  optimistic,  or  flatly  untrue. 

No  one  can  question  the  direct  military  value,  the  economical 
value,  and  the  sentimental  value  of  our  interruption  of  German 
trade.  No  more  useful  auxiliary  of  the  primary  weapons  of  war 
—Armies  and  Fleets — can  be  conceived.  If  Germany  won  in  the 
field,  economic  troubles  would  make  her  a  more  reasonable  peace 
negotiator,  and  if  she  were  beaten  in  the  field,  economic  troubles 
would  incline  her  to  accept  more  quickly  and  abjectly  the  penalties 
of  defeat.  Economic  troubles,  in  fact,  would  weigh  in  the  scale, 
as  will  the  occupation  by  us  of  the  enemy’s  colonies  and  other 
secondary  inconveniences  and  losses.  But,  leaving  aside  the  fact 
that  our  Ministers’  promises  are  coming  to  be  discredited  as 
“scraps  of  paper”  and  inane  rhetoric,  does  anyone  believe  that 
economic  discomfort — short  of  actual  starvation,  which  can  no 
longer  be  expected — wdll  compel  a  Germany  successful  in  the  field 
to  accept  the  comprehensive  peace  programme  of  ourselves  and 
our  Allies?  Does  anyone  believe  that  the  Cabinet  itself  expects 
this?  If  so,  if  that  is  the  plan  of  victory,  why  are  we  officially 
assured  that  the  Central  Powers  will  quickly  be  defeated  in  the 
field,  because  the  Eussians  will  “come  back,”  because  in  the 
West  we  are  “already  superior”;  because  a  “re-equipped” 
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Serbian  Army  will  soon  re-take  the  offensive ;  because  Germany’s 
soldiers  are  being  killed  off?  Again  an  official  confusion  of 
thought — a  confusion  of  words,  due  to  the  compelling  need  of 
pleasing  all  men — which  has  disastrous  effect  on  our  fighting  pre- 
parations.  One  can  imagine  the  reasoning  of  men  who  do  not 
want  to  enlist  or  to  work  at  munitions  over-time.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  say,  does  not  want  men  or  munitions ;  it  does  not 
believe  we  can  win  in  the  field — if  it  did  believe  that,  why  does 
it  tell  the  nation  that  whatever  failures  are  made  in  the  field  we 
shall  at  some  remote,  unspecified  time  starve  the  enemy  into 
submission?  The  military  campaign  w'ould  be  more  energetically, 
more  efficiently,  and  perhaps  victoriously  conducted  if  England 
had  not  the  fatal  hope  that  she  has  an  easier,  more  profitable,  less 
exhausting  alternative  path  to  success.  Similarly,  if  the  Cabinet 
declared  that  we  could  not  beat  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  could 
starve  them  out,  the  blockade  would  be  enforced  with  greater 
effectiveness  and  helped  by  other  measures,  easily  suggestible, 
which  would  make  the  economic  pressure  more  severe.  Fatal 
only  is  the  confusion  of  the  two  expedients. 

It  is  an  old  argument  that  the  Germans  gain  more  from  the 
economic  campaign  than  they  lose  :  that  their  enforced  economy, 
enforced  ingenuity,  their  surrogates,  and  new  processes  compen¬ 
sate  for  their  loss  of  imports.  The  contention  is  doubtful.  If 
Germany  could  import,  she  would  indeed  w'aste  money  on  war¬ 
making  and  in  civilian  living,  but  she  would  gain  other  things. 
It  is  not  doubtful  that  Germany  gains  owing  to  her  inability  to 
put  the  economic  screw  on  us.  Germany,  indeed,  believes  that 
she  can  stand  the  economic  strain  as  well  as  w'e  can,  and  better 
than  some  of  our  Allies ;  but  she  is  not  misled  to  ruin  by  the  fatal 
delusion  that  there  is  an  arcanum  of  victory  alternative  to  victory 
in  the  field.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  her  conception  of  war- 
means.  No  hope  of  Aushungerung  of  England  impels  her  to  take 
military  failures  with  equanimity  or  diverts  her  energies  from 
the  overwhelming  aim  of  victory  in  battle.  Her  people  do  not 
learn  that  whether  they  fight  well  or  ill  they  must  win.  Different 
is  our  position.  Short  of  the  joining  of  Kent  to  France  by  a 
convulsion  of  Nature,  nothing  would  so  nerve  the  English  people 
to  the  true  purpose  of  war  as  the  conviction  that  the  war  cannot 
be  won  by  economic  pressure.  They  might  remember  the 
commonest  incident  of- history — the  defeat  by  poor,  pow^erful 
nations  of  economically  strong  States  precisely  because  the  econo¬ 
mically  strong  States  believed  that  wealth  and  “resources”  were 
decisive,  and  could  be  invoked  at  any  time,  however  late  in  the 
struggle,  to  reverse  the  first  decision  of  arms. 

The  confusion  of  policy  and  methods  is  the  result  of  the  weak- 
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ness  which  runs  like  a  red  thread  through  all  our  internal  politics 
—the  weakness  of  politicians  for  being  all  things  to  all  men,  for 
saying  what  each  audience  will  like,  what  illuminates  best  the 
particular  facet  of  policy  for  the  moment  in  front.  A  closer 
inquiry  into  what  is  v/rong  with  the  War  shows  that  nearly  every 
single  thing  that  is  wrong  has  its  close  analogue  in  domestic 
politics.  The  War  is  mistakenly  carried  on  with  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  home  government  and  home  struggles,  instead  of 
on  the  wholly  different  principles  and  practices  of  foreign  policy 
and  international  conflict.  During  the  “British  Inefficiency  ”  and 
i  “British  Decadence”  agitation  started  after  the  Boer  War  (not 
in  Germany,  as  is  pretended,  but  in  England),  home  politics 
and  politicians  were  belaboured  in  the  full  measure.  The  indict¬ 
ment  contained  love  of  humbug;  catchword  phrases,  belief  in 
bluff,  in  demonstrations,  and  in  magic  short  cuts ;  reckless 
promise-making ;  belief  in  the  stupidity,  perverted  mentality,  and 
factionism  of  opponents ;  make-believe  that  political  defeats  are 
victories;  belief  in  one’s  own  party’s  natural  right  to  win.  As 
,  these  failings  were  common  to  all  parties,  they  did  not  materially 
affect  the  balance  of  party  power.  The  result  is  different  wffien 
they  are  the  chief  intellectilal  weapons  against  foreign  enemies 
whose  intellects  are  differently  armed. 

I  Undoubtedly  the  belief  that  destiny  is  on  their  side  is  common 
to  all  the  fighting  nations ;  but  only  in  England  is  the  belief 
officially  paraded  to  prove  that  the  nation  may  safely  go  to  sleep 
in  the  certainty  that  it  will  wake  up  victorious.  Last  November 
the  nation  officially  learned  that  the  Cabinet  “cannot  tell  whether 
I  the  wmr  is  going  to  be  short  or  long,  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
I  decided  in  the  East,  or  in  the  West,  or  in  the  South” — all  the 
I  Cabinet  knew  is  that  we  shall  win.  The  detached  mind,  or  the 
j;  critical  neutral,  inevitably  asks  how  one  can  be  certain  of 
winning  a  war  if  one  has  no  idea  where  or  when  one  wans ;  war 
j ;  is  like  any  other  difficult  enterprise ;  one  can  be  certain  only  of 
success  when  one  has  plans  of  success,  embracing  place,  time,  and 
means.  It  would  be  surprising  that  a  Government  which  boasts 
I  that  it  has  no  plan  of  winning  can  hypnotise  a  nation  into  the 
j  belief  that  just  for  that  reason  it  will  win,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
I  fact— noticed  by  Heine  in  his  English  Fragments — that  in  Eng- 
I;  land  contempt  for  native  unfitness  goes  hand  in  hand  with  over¬ 
weening  confidence.  The  Berliner  Tagehlatt  published  from  a 
j:  neutral  visitor’s  pen  an  objective  and  even  sympathetic  account  of 
i  England  at  war.  The  neutral  relates  how  at  an  English  dinner- 
table  every  conceivable  charge  was  levelled  at  the  Government 
and  the  military  authorities.  “When  I  asked  whether,  with  such 
conditions,  the  guests  looked  towards  the  future  with  anxiety 
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and  sadness,  the  looks  of  all  present  showed  that  I  was  not 
understood.”  This  is  characteristic  neutral  reasoning  observed 
by  me  in  more  than  one  neutral  country.  The  telegraph  cables 
bring  from  England  echoes  of  roars  of  contempt  in  Parliament  il 
platform,  and  Press  for  nearly  every  branch  of  our  war-making,  I 
and  at  the  same  time  it  brings  unanimous  vows  that  by  this  kind  I 
of  war-making  we  shall  achieve  victory.  The  detached  neutral  i 
mind  comments  that  there  is  no  surer  path  to  defeat  than  the  I 
delusion  that  destiny,  Providence,  accident,  or  inherent  national  I 
superiority  has  predetermined  victory. 

A  just  measurement,  consistently  held  to  and  acted  on,  of  the 
qualities  and  quantities  of  opponents  is  essential  to  success  in 
any  struggle.  In  this  War  that  principle  is  as  flagrantly  ignored 
as  it  is  in  home  politics,  and  ignored  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  amazing  that  in  the  second  year  of  war  we  have  no  con¬ 
sistent  official  conception  of  our  enemies.  True,  there  is  endless 
characterisation  in  talking  and  writing  of  Germans,  Austrians, 
Turks,  and  Bulgarians ;  but,  again,  the  practice  is  not  to  paint  i 
our  enemies  as  they  are,  or  even  as,  from  the  standpoint  of  high 
policy,  it  is  desirable  we  should  believe  them  to  be.  The  practice 
is  to  blurt  out  the  first  thing  that  pleases  listeners,  according  to 
their  mood  of  over-confidence  or  anxiety,  and  in  particular  to 
interpret  the  enemy  in  terms  of  the  particular  contention  or  plea 
which  is  uppermost  for  the  moment.  Not  only  has  the  Cabinet 
no  policy,  but  individual  Ministers  do  not  agree  with  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  same  speeches,  sometimes  in  consecutive  sen¬ 
tences,  the  Germans  are  derided  as  corrupt,  worthless,  feeble, 
and  misgoverned,  and  praised  as  terrible  by  virtue  of  an  “organi¬ 
sation,”  a  patriotism,  and  an  energy  which  are  reproaches  to 
our  miserable  selves.  When  the  war  began  the  Cabinet  (that  is, 
one  of  the  hundred  voices  of  its  twenty  members)  proclaimed  that 
the  Kaiser  is  a  lunatic.  To  prove  this  was  cited,  without  verifi¬ 
cation,  a  fabricated  war-speech  in  every  word  differing  from  what 
the  Kaiser  did  say  (I  heard  the  speech  myself,  and  it  was  pain¬ 
fully  sane).  As  the  Kaiser  was  both  mad  and  a  despot  who 
meddles  everywhere,  Englishmen  were  left  to  conclude  that 
German  strategy  (like  Napoleon’s  in  Austrian  eyes)  wnuld  be 
mad.  The  Germans,  the  nation  officially  learned,  would  rejoice 
if  we  helped  them  to  overthrow  their  mad  despot.  The  Germans 
(to  quote  only  Cabinet  expressions)  are  “hogs,”  “wild  beasts,” 
“venomous  reptiles”;  they  can  aocomplish  in  life  nothing  but 
slaughter ;  and  even  (so  said  one  Minister)  they  cannot  slaughter 
efficiently,  for  they  kill  more  civilians  than  they  kill  enemy 
soldiers.  Austria  is  “a  ramshackle  Empire.”  The  Germans  do 
not  know  how  to  conduct  a  war;  their  “calculations  one  and  all 
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have  been  completely  falsified  ” ;  on  the  day  Hindenburg  entered 
Warsaw — presumably  by  accident — the  nation  learned  that  the 
Germans  had  never  succeeded  in  one  of  their  plans.  Naturally, 
with  such  official  leading,  the  unwiser  of  the  unofficial  heads 
produced  masterpieces ;  a  prominent  baronet  says  that  German 
commanders  are  chosen,  not  for  their  brains,  but  for  their  “fero- 

icious  appearances”;  if  shells  hatter  Verdun,  they  are  fired  to 
gratify  the  Crown  Prince’s  vanity,  because  the  contemptible 
Germans  are  not  influenced  by  the  motives  which  govern  the 
actions  of  intelligent  belligerents.  And  there  is  a  whole  library 
of  speeches  and  w'ritings,  many  governmental,  about  German 
rottenness,  the  fraud  of  German  science,  and  the  slavish,  wmoden 
imbecility  of  German  soldiers.  All  this  is  in  the  vein  of  domestic 
politics — “I  am  sorry  the  hon.  gentleman  cannot  understand  a 
plain  argument ;  happily  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  hon.  gentle- 
I  man’s  intelligence.”  The  effect  is  to  convince  such  Englishmen 
as  cannot  judge  for  themselves  that  victory  is  easy ;  that  there 
;  is,  therefore,  no  serious  intent  behind  the  frantic  appeals  for 
?  soldiers,  munitions,  and  economy.  At  the  same  time,  in  most 
j  cases  from  the  same  lips  and  pens,  official  and  unofficial,  comes 
I  the  contrary  cry.  It  is  now  a  question  of  rallying  recruits  and 
I  munition  workers ;  so  we  hear  more  hymns  about  German  self- 
sacrifice,  patriotism,  solidarity  with  the  State,  and  high  moral 
I  virtues.  The  Minister  who  paints  Germans  as  slaves  under  a  mad 
Kaiser  discovers  that  ‘‘What  makes  Germany  a  formidable  enemy 
...  is  the  spirit  of  every  class  and  section  of  its  population.  ...” 

:  He  has  hardly  finished  this  verdict  (intended  to  rally  inert 
England)  when  he  remembers  that  German  government  is  ‘‘the 
worst  form  of  autocracy  this  world  has  seen  for  many  a  century  ” 
(intended  to  fire  England  with  the  needed  moral  indignation). 
Most  Englishmen  are  so  used  to  hearing  Ministers  talk  nonsense 
that  they  never  notice  these  things.  They  conclude  that  the 
Germans  are  “formidable”  through  their  moral  virtues  and 
national  solidarity,  and  they  decide  to  enlist ;  and  then  they  hear 
that  Germany  is  a  rotten  autocracy,  ruled  by  madmen  whose  plans 
always  fail,  so  they  resolve  not  to  enlist.  To  the  detached  mind, 
or  the  intelligent  neutral,  this  kind  of  war  propaganda  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  One  has  only  to  watch  the  neutral  Press,  including  the 
Press  favourable  to  us,  to  see  the  derision  it  excites. 

What  a  travesty  of  domestic  politics  are  the  make-believe  war 
chinoiseries  and  war  demonstrations.  We  laugh  at  Chinese 
reasoning  that  the  war  wdth  Japan  was  lost  because  China  replaced 
her  bow's  and  arrows  with  rifles,  and  we  swallow  the  Conscription 
Act’s  provision  that  men  w'ho  flatly  refused  to  enlist  “shall  .  .  . 
be  deemed  ...  to  have  been  duly  enlisted.”  And  the  profession 
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that  every  military  failure  is  a  victory,  because  it  will  some  day 
be  retrieved,  or  because  the  vainglorious  enemy  expected  much 
greater  victories  !  Could  the  parallel  be  better  put  than  by  these, 
actually  taken  from  newspapers  : — 


“  The  Tories  won  the  seat,  but  the 
boasted  majority  of  2,000  turned  out 
to  be  a  mere  "700  odd.  The  Liberals 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  result.” 


“The  Huns  boast  that  they  hold 
Warsaw  and  Belgrade,  but  what  oi 
their  vaunts  that  they  would  be 
in  Moscow  and  Paris  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  1914?  ” 


And  the  domestic  habit  of  spoiling  good  platform  arguments 
which  would  convince  reasonable  men,  by  wild  exaggerations  and 
childish  nonsense  which  disgust  and  alienate  all  but  the  most 
foolish  !  The  political  leader  who  lately  tried  to  whip  up  Irish 
support  with  the  news  that  we  “found  on  a  Prussian  officer  .  ,  . 
a  map  of  Ireland  so  minute  that  not  only  every  parish,  but  practi¬ 
cally  every  farm  .  .  .  was  marked.”  What  is  the  opinion  about 
this  of  the  detached  mind  or  the  intelligent  neutral  who  knows 
that  the  Prussian  Staff  at  Berlin  has  good  maps  of  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  complete  contingent  plans  to  invade  Ireland  if  that  ever 
proves  practicable,  but  is  asked  also  to  believe  that  German 
officers  in  France,  Poland,  or  Erzerum  fight  in  the  trenches 
swathed  in  big-scale  maps  of  all  the  countries  which  Germany 
may  some  day  invade?  In  another  form  this  is  the  Black  Bread 
and  the  other  domestic  comedies  :  the  grim  discovery  of  one  side 
that  Protected  Germans  eat  a  horrid  black  bread  called  pumper¬ 
nickel,  the  rival  discovery  that  pumpernickel,  though  black,  is 
an  expensive  table  luxury.  How  can  one  win  wmrs  with  such 
moral  and  intellectual  stimuli?  And  the  Lords’  Die-Hard  and 
the  Home-Eule  revolt,  and  other  grand  demonstrations  which 
were  to  win  party  victories.  Belief  in  this  kind  of  demonstration 
corrupted  our  foreign  policy  before  the  war,  e.g.,  putting  up 
of  Ministers  to  make  platform  “solemn  warnings”  to  offending 
Powers,  which  warnings  w^ere  so  persistently  discredited  by  repe¬ 
tition  that  when  we  did  resolve  to  go  to  war  our  enemies  did 
not  credit  our  resolution.  The  present  war  is  fruitful  in  solemn 
w’arnings  and  vows;  Sir  Edwmrd  Grey  “solemnly  warns”  Bul¬ 
garia  to  keep  the  peace  months  after  Bulgaria  was  practically 
in  the  War,  and  politicians  and  the  Press  w’elcome  the  warning 
a-s  a  sure  preventive  against  Bulgaria  coming  in.  A  dozen  times 
he  Germans  are  solemnly  warned  that  they^wdll  be  held  “person¬ 
ally  responsible”  when  hostilities  cease  for  violations  of  the 
customs  of  war ;  and  the  Germans  laugh,  and  bunch  the  warnings 
with  all  the  other  earth-quaking  promises  which  Ministers  have 
made  to  the  nation  and  the  world.  And  the  Minister  who  tells 
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the  world  that  he  “is  determined  ’’  that  after  the  war  the  Germans 
will  cease  to  use  the  word  “War-Lord,”  but  does  not  know  that 
this  word,  Kriegslierr,  is  an  old  word  of  constitutional-legal  signi¬ 
fication  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  militarism,  Pan- 
German  expansionism,  or  the  other  German  evils  which  the 
Minister  is  “determined”  to  root  out. 

These  demonstrations  make  enemies  and  neutrals  laugh.  There 
are  other  demonstrations,  also  closely  paralleled  in  domestic 
politics,  which  do  us  great  harm.  They  involve  the  revelation  of 
important  military  facts.  They  are  made  with  the  aim  of  tran- 
quillising  the  public,  frightening  the  enemy,  and  convincing 
sceptical  neutrals  that  our  plight  is  not  so  bad  as  the  enemy’s 
agents  preach.  No  neutral  understands  why  our  Government 
publishes  the  number  of  its  recruits  and  “  deemed  to  be  enlisted  ” 
conscripts ;  the  number  of  its  munition  factories  and  the  increase 
of  their  output ;  the  essential  facts  about  air  defences ;  and  even 
such  facts  (told  to  Parliament  by  the  Minister  then  responsible) 
as  that  w’e  are  experimenting  wdth  guns  which  will  rival  the 
German  42’s.  If  a  German  in  Germany  were  to  reveal  such 
things  to  the  outside  world  he  would  certainly,  how’ever  innocent 
his  motive,  be  shot.  This  most  dangerous  form  of  warring  by 
demonstration  is  the  penalty,  inevitable  in  a  democracy,  of  initial 
blundering  and  neglect.  After  the  first  grim  disillusions,  the 
public  is  anxious ;  it  claims  to  exercise  control ;  if  the  authorities 
refuse  to  give  information,  justifying  the  refusal  by  plea  of  neces¬ 
sary  secrecy,  the  critics  will  proclaim,  perhaps  with  reason,  that 
nothing  is  being  done ;  and  the  Government,  to  check  criticism 
and  save  its  skin,  reveals  facts  about  its  preparations  which  ought 
not  to  be  let  out.  In  Sweden  I  heard  continual  surprise  expressed 
that  a  Government  which  erases  and  painfully  cuts  out  of  private 
letters  complaints  that  food  has  gone  up  in  price,  itself  reveals  in 
speeches  and  sends  over  the  foreign  cables  facts  for  which,  if  they 
did  not  get  them  for  nothing,  the  enemy  would  probably  pay 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Months  ago  I  was  told  that 
the  German  military  attache  in  Copenhagen,  or  someone  on  his 
behalf,  tried  to  bribe  a  telegraph  agency  employee  to  give  him 
copies  of  British  Parliamentary  statements  and  official  platform 
speeches  before  these  were  sent  to  the  newspapers.  Presumably, 
the  German  wanted  to  get  through  to  Berlin  at  greatest  possible 
speed  all  the  valuable  figures  and  facts  which  such  utterances 
contain.  The  neutral  reasons  that  our  Government  relies  for 
victory  more  on  big  talk  than  on  military  action ;  and  the  parallel 
between  war  and  home  politics  is  complete. 

The  present  conduct  of  war  closely  follows  the  conduct  of 
domestic  controversies  in  that  catchwords  and  phrases  replace 
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real  political  and  military  thinking.  In  some  measure  this  is  true  I 
of  all  wars.  Puzzled  by  normal  military  phenomena  or  by 
obstacles  which  seem  insuperable,  people  comfort  themselves  with  ' 
the  reasoning  that  they  are  faced  by  something  new  and  excep-  ^ 
tional  which  needs  new  and  special  handling.  For  the  reverses  of 
the  Boer  War  was  discovered  the  comfort  that  war  had  changed  j 
its  character;  modern  war  was  a  “war  of  mobility’’;  and 
“mobility”  became  a  catchword,  though  success  in  the  end  was  v 
achieved  by  old  resources  of  war — occupying  the  enemy’s  chief 
centres  and  stopping  his  supplies.  The  present  war  has  been  “a  I 
war  of  silver  bullets,’’  a  “war  of  resources,’’  or  “attrition,”  a  I' 
“war  of  mechanism,’’  a  “war  of  positions’’ ;  and  just  now  it  is  a  | 
“war  of  munitions,’’  the  nation  being  told  in  succession  that 
money,  resources,  mechanism,  and  “superiority  in  munitions” 
are  the  secrets  of  success.  The  intellectual  resource  of  millions, 
from  Ministers  to  crossing-sweepers,  when  faced  with  pessimism  ! 
or  criticism,  is  to  say  :  “Yes,  but  this  is  a  war  of  .  .  .,”  filling  j 
the  blank  with  anything  but  the  right  w’ords  :  military  superiority. 

The  detached  or  neutral  thinker  is  amazed  to  hear  that  this  is  a 
war  of  resources,  with  the  implication  that  superior  resources, 
automatically  and  independently  of  their  use,  bring  victory.  Such 
thinkers  remember  a  whole  series  of  wars — 1866,  1870-71,  the 
Chino- Japanese  War,  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  last  Balkan 
War — in  which  “resources”  were  on  the  vanquished’s  side.  L 
Superior  resources  failed  to  reverse  the  first  military  decision  j 
owing  to  causes  which,  unless  radical  improvements  are  made, 
will  have  similar  results  in  the  present  war.  Nothing  surprises 
neutrals  so  much  as  the  airy  satisfaction  with  which  our  Ministers,  ( 
when  they  are  not  talking  of  winning  the  war  next  spring,  talk  L 
of  winning  it  “in  twenty  years,”  “in  generations  if  necessary.”  i 
Real  thinkers  know  that  a  war  which  cannot  with  certainty  be 
won  in  less  than  twenty  years  cannot  provably  be  won  at  all, 
because  certain  conviction  of  victory  implies  the  possession  of  h 
definite  operation  plans,  and  no  nation  can  have  operation  plans  | 
which  need  twenty  years  to  execute.  Fighting  “  for  twenty  years  ”  j 
and  “fighting  till  the  last  man”  are  heroic;  and,  after  the  event,  j 
history  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  heroism.  But  it  is  too  much  t 
to  expect  reasonable  men  to  share  the  Ministerial  doctrine  that  t 
such  a  prospect  is  a  matter  for  pleasure  and  pride,  and  to  rejoice  | 
in  the  Ministerial  guarantee  that  when  all  Germans  are  killed  off  | 
there  will  still  be  some  hundreds  of  Englishmen  left.  This  is  the  t 
Die-Hard  attitude,  as  absurd  in  war  as  in  home  policy,  all  over 
again.  Germany’s  attitude  is  different.  The  Germans  hoped 
for  a  brief  war ;  the  lengthening  of  the  war  disappoints  them ;  j 
and  they  do  not  predict,  or  rejoice  in,  the  prospect  of  twenty  ; 
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years  of  war.  Also,  as  their  Ministers  do  not  predict  great  coming 
offensives,  or  declare  that  the  war  will  end  this  spring,  German 
civilian  life  in  war-time  is  sadly  without  the  chronological  consola¬ 
tions  and  thoughts  of  posterity  which  add  such  variety  to  ours. 

The  last,  longest-lived,  and  greatest  of  the  catchwords,  “This 
is  a  war  of  munitions,”  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  deadly.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Government  is  right  in  manufacturing  and  buying 
abroad  all  the  munitions  it  possibly  can ;  and  the  exhortations  to, 
and  coercion  of,  home  workers  are  justified  by  the  military  situa¬ 
tion.  What  is  said  here  is  no  attempt  to  discredit  the  munitions 
craze.  It  is  another  thing  when  the  catch-phrase,  “This  is  a  war 
of  munitions”  is  officially  paraded  as  a  certain  principle  of 
victory;  when  the  nation  is  told  flatly  that  by  mere  superiority 
in  munitions,  or  even  in  shells  only,  it  automatically  wins  the 
War.  The  most  unmilitary  man  who  has  seen  war,  or  even 
seriously  thought  of  war,  sees  the  danger.  The  Cabinet  tells  the 
nation  that  the  “German  triumph”  (elsew'here  officially  called 
the  German  “veiled  defeat”)  is  “due  entirely  to  a  superiority  of 
shot  and  shell,  of  munitions  and  equipment  of  war  ” ;  and  the 
nation  is  officially  promised  that  if  only  it  has  enough  shells  it 
can  win  “with  very  little  loss  of  life.”  These  quotations  are 
from  Ministerial  speeches ;  there  is  another  Ministerial  speech 
in  which  the  nation  is  assured  that  the  sole  cause  of  Russia’s 
defeats  last  summer  was  insufficiency  of  shells.  The  whole  of 
this  argumentation  is  false ;  it  is  excused,  no  doubt,  by  the  doc¬ 
trine,  taken  from  home  politics,  that  if  you  want  anything  done 
you  can  talk  any  nonsense,  how’ever  gross,  which  superficially 
helps  you  to  get  the  thing  done,  and  that  you  need  not  worry  if 
your  words  discredit  other  sides  of  your  policy,  because  listeners 
are  not  thinking  men,  and  will  not  apply  logical  tests.  In  this 
case  the  propaganda  that  only  shells  are  needed  is  good  as  incite¬ 
ment  to  shell-makers,  but  it  is  injurious  in  its  effects  on  national 
thinking  as  to  the  real  secrets  of  success.  The  war  has  been  full 
of  operations,  won  operations  and  lost,  independently  of  the 
capacity  of  the  shell  supply.  The  Russian  general,  Radko-Dimi- 
triyeff,  told  me  on  the  Dunajec,  shortly  before  the  unlucky  Battle 
of  Gorlice-Tarnow,  that  he  had  plenty  of  shells ;  and  most 
Eussian  retreats,  and  many  other  retreats  in  the  war,  were  not  at 
all  determined  by  shortness  of  shell.  The  munitions  catch-phrase 
keeps  favour  not  merely  because  of  its  use  in  helping  the  shell 
production.  Of  all  catch-words  it  is  most  considerate  to  person¬ 
ages.  The  implication  is  that  our  inferiority  in  an  impersonal 
thing  like  shell  supply  is  an  ugly,  inevitable  unfairness  of  Nature ; 
nobody  is  guilty ;  Ministers,  organisers.  Generals  are  all  worthy 
and  genial ;  but  shells,  which,  of  course,  were  never  heard  of  in 
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other  wars,  failed  in  their  duty.  The  cynical  neutral  knows  that 
the  shells  were  absent  because  the  Ministers  were  absent-minded- 
and  he  asks  :  Can  we  assume,  as  we  are  asked  to  assume,  that  men  - 
who  blundered  so  badly  about  shells  did  not  make  blunders  in  ' 
everything  else?  The  reply  is  that  the  blunder  about  shells  is  I 
only  one  of  innumerable  blunders.  Meantime  the  “war  of  muni¬ 
tions”  catch-word  does  harm;  it  encourages  indolence  in  all 
departments  but  one ;  it  discourages  officers  and  soldiers  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  efficiency  in  other  branches  than  shelling;  and  it 
encourages  the  nation  to  believe  that  mechanism  will  do  what 
man  was  meant  to  do,  and  that  if  only  there  is  enough  mechanism 
w'e  shall  wdn  the  war  with  “very  little  loss  of  life.” 

Certainly,  these  perversions  of  thinking  and  talking  are  not  : 
confined  to  ourselves ;  they  affect  in  some  measure  the  war¬ 
making  of  all  belligerents.  To  assume  the  Germans  free  from  : 
them  would  be  to  repeat  the  blunder  of  assuming  that  the  Germans 
have  a  markedly  different  mentality  from  our  own.  But  in 
German  official  utterances  there  is  no  confused  thinking  and  there 
are  no  catch-words.  The  reason  is  that  the  events  which  official 
England,  according  to  dialectical  exigencies,  calls  “German 
triumphs”  and  “German  veiled  defeats”  have  spared  official 
Germany  from  the  need  for  resorting  to  such  devices.  Self- 
delusion,  confused  thinking,  and  catch-wwds  instead  of  reme¬ 
dies  are  the  penalties,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  failure.  Had 
Germany  lost  Posen  and  Strassburg  she  would  probably  to-day  ! 
be  advertising  the  Entente’s  “veiled  defeats,”  and  adumbrating  j 
with  pride  and  joy  a  tw'enty  years’  struggle.  This  reflection  that  J 
the  enemy  is  potentially  as  fallible  as  ourselves  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  mend.  Continued  success,  if  they  have  it,  will  | 
save  the  Germans  from  bad  war-thinking.  The  intellectual  deteri¬ 
oration  which  results  from  reverses  is  cumulative ;  the  perversions 
of  thinking  which  are  the  consolations  of  defeat  blind  the  nation  : 
as  to  the  realities  involved,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  retrieving  j 
defeat.  Probably  a  really  serious  military  disaster,  threatening  | 
our  immediate  security,  would  cure  us,  teaching  us  that  there  ' 
is  no  magic  way  of  winning  the  war,  not  through  superiority  in  j! 
shells,  not  through  the  “sudden  moral  depression”  which  the  || 
Cabinet  promises  will  strike  the  Germans,  nor  through  “the  day  |j 
when  the  Germans  find  out  the  truth  ”  or  “when  the  Turks  begin  ji 
to  see  that  they  are  Germany’s  tools.”  Probably  the  war  can  j| 
be  w-on  only  by  military  means ;  by  putting  in  the  field  better  |j 
armies  than  the  enemy’s,  led  by  better  Generals.  The  last  and  |i 
only  compelling  catch-phrase  will  be  :  “This  is  a  war  of  War.”  j] 

Robert  Crozier  Long,  j 
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SECEETS  OF  THE  ADMIEALTY.  (III.) 


Politicians  in  Command, 

Since  Lord  Barham,  the  octogenarian  First  Lord — “master¬ 
mind  and  director  of  the  campaign  ” — passed  out  of  the  Admiralty 
soon  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  politicians,  amateurs  in  naval 
affairs,  have  been  in  supreme  charge  of  the  Fleet,  except  for 
two  periods.  For  a  short  time  William  IV.,  then  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  Lord  High  Admiral,  and,  much  later,  when  the 
shadow  of  the  present  war  was  already  dimly  discernible.  Lord 
Fisher  became  virtually  dictator  of  our  naval  policy,  exercising 
his  masterful  influence  in  preparing  the  Fleet  for  the  supreme 
trial ;  his  regime  lasted  from  the  autumn  of  1904  to  the  beginning 
of  1910.  For  the  rest,  the  Admiralty  has  been  successively  con¬ 
trolled  by  politicians,  knowing  nothing  of  naval  matters. 

From  1816  until  1914  the  peace  at  sea  w’as  unbroken,  and  any 
mistakes — and  their  number  was  legion — committed  by  various 
administrations  could  be  remedied  at  leisure.  But  in  war  there 
may  be  no  chance  of  retracing  an  unwise  or  hasty  step  or  making 
good  an  omission  due  to  want  of  driving  power.  Every  act  is 
final,  resulting  in  loss  of  life  and  treasure,  and  may  exert  an 
influence  over  the  whole  campaign.  It  was  fortunate  that  when 
the  present  struggle  opened  the  country  had  in  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  a  First  Lord  with  a  flair  for  war,  who  acted  promptly 
and  decisively  in  the  early  days  and  thus  gained  for  us  the  initia¬ 
tive  by  sea.  Owing  to  a  series  of  circumstances  which  have  yet 
to  be  examined,  and  explained  in  the  full  light  of  the 
facts,  he  was  succeeded  in  May  last  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who, 
though  he  is  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  had  hitherto  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  control  of  a  great  administrative  department.  Four 
years  before  he  had  resigned,  in  familiar  circumstances,  the 
leadership  of  the  Opposition,  explaining  that  he  wished  to  retire 
before  he  was  under  suspicion  of  suffering  from  “  the  most  in¬ 
sidious  of  all  diseases — the  disease  which  comes  upon  those  who, 
without  losing  their  health  or  their  intellect,  nevertheless  get 
somewhat  petrified  in  the  old  courses  which  they  have  pursued.” 
On  him  now  rests  the  responsibility  to  Crown,  Parliament,  and 
People  for  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  supremacy  at  a  time 
j  when  our  every  interest — our  military  operations,  our  finances, 
oor  economic  health,  and  our  whole  Empire — depends  on  the 
vigorous,  decisive,  and  wise  employment  of  the  Fleet.  The  Sea 
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Lords  are  merely  his  advisers,  whose  advice  may  be  accepted  or 
rejected.  Weakness  and  hesitation,  particularly  in  these  days  of  j 
wireless  telegraphy  and  therefore  increased  Admiralty  control 
may  be  more  ruinous  than  an  over-estimation  of  our  strength 
and  rashness,  as  one  historical  incident  illustrates. 

Why,  harking  back  to  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
did  Nelson  place  his  telescope  to  his  blind  eye  at  the  Battle  of 
Copenhagen  ?  That  evasion  was  resorted  to  because  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  outmanoeuvre  weak  politicians  at  home,  and  their  instru¬ 
ment,  a  weak  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  spot.  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  up  to  this  action  must  be  recalled  if  this 
explanation  of  the  great  Admiral’s  action  is  to  be  appreciated. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  country 
was  fighting  for  its  life,  the  politicians  of  all  parties  were  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and,  at  last,  Pitt’s 
Government  split  on  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics.  Pitt  resigned  in  February,  1801,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Addington,  “a 
man  as  dull  and  bigoted  as  George  himself.”  ^  In  Pitt’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  the  position  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  been 
occupied  by  Lord  Spencer,  who  shared  wnth  Pitt,  Wyndham, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  Dundas,  afterwards  Earl 
Melville,  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Napoleon  at  a  moment  when  our  fortunes  on  the  Continent  were 
at  a  low  ebb. 

The  final  incident  before  Pitt's  resignation  was  the  formation 
against  us  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Northern  Powers. 
This  was  a  coup  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  which  threatened  to 
have  the  gravest  results.  It  was  determined  by  the  Pitt  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  command 
was  entrusted,  for  reasons  of  seniority  rather  than  fitness,  to 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  an  officer  who  was  then  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  quite  unfitted  for  the  difficult  work  which  lay  ahead. 
The  naval  plans  initiated  by  Lord  Spencer  had  already  advanced 
too  far  to  be  interfered  with  by  his  successor.  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
who  was,  moreover,  hampered  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry; 
“hardly  a  single  member  of  the  Addington  Ministry  could  be 
regarded  as  rising  even  to  the  second  rank  of  political  eminence.”  ^ 
The  question  of  the  day  was  not  how  best  to  defeat  Napoleon, 
hut  how  most  easily  to  compose  the  Irish  trouble. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  lay  oppressed  and  humiliated  under 
the  conquering  armies  of  Napoleon.  Pitt  had  declared  that  “  the 
country  is  in  a  most  perilous  and  alarming  state  and  every  effort 
of  the  national  energy  is  necessary  to  avert  the  danger.  A  con- 

(1)  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  (2)  Ibid. 
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gpiracy  tas  been  formed  against  our  independence,  and  even  our 
existence  as  a  great  nation,  of  a  nature  unprecedented  in  our  his- 
j  tory,  and  extraordinary  exertions  alone  can  enable  us  to  prolong  its 
j  power.”  ^  The  ship  of  State,  being  threatened  with  shipwreck, 

I  our  political  system  placed  the  helm  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
men  lacking  in  character,  decision,  and  resource,  who  were  tem- 
1  peramentally  unfitted  for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  to  whom  the 
sailors  at  sea  could  look  for  no  support 
Before  the  ships  sailed  for  the  Baltic  Nelson  sent  a  letter  of 
protest  to  the  new  First  Lord.  St.  Vincent  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  interfere  at  that  late  stage  with  the  plans  which 
his  predecessor,  a  politician,  had  made,  and  he  appealed  to 
Nelson’s  patriotism-^not  in  vain.  But  Nelson  remained  annoyed 
and  irritated.  “Sir  Hyde  is  on  board  sulky,”  he  wrote.  He 
refused  to  consult  Nelson  as  to  the  details  of  the  halting  and 
inadequate  arrangements  made  by  the  politicians,  which  aimed 
*  at  using  the  men-of-war  only  as  a  last  resort  after  the  talkers 
i  had  failed.  “Eeports  say,”  Nelson  confided  in  Lady  Hamilton, 
“we  are  to  anchor  before  we  get  to  Cronenburg  Castle,  that  our 
Minister  at  Copenhagen  may  negotiate.  What  nonsense !  How 
j  much  better  w’e  could  negotiate  was  our  fleet  off  Copenhagen,  and 
the  Danish  Minister  would  seriously  reflect  how  he  brought  the 
fire  of  England  on  his  Master’s  fleet  and  capital ;  but  to  keep 
us  out  of  sight  is  to  seduce  Denmark  into  a  war.  ...  If  they 
are  the  plans  of  Ministers,  they  are  weak  in  the  extreme,  and 
very  different  to  what  I  understood  from  Mr.  Pitt.^  If  they 
j  originate  with  Sir  Hyde,  it  makes  him,  in  my  mind,  as — but 
i  never  mind,  your  Nelson’s  plans  are  bold  and  decisive — all  on 
the  great  scale.  I  hate  your  pen  and  ink  men ;  a  fleet  of  British 
■  ships  of  war  are  the  best  negotiators  in  Europe.” 

1  Nelson,  during  the  long  wait  of  the  Fleet  at  Yarmouth,  was 
all  for  instant  action,  holding  that  ”  the  boldest  measures  are  the 
safest.”  According  to  Colonel  Stewart,  who  commanded  the 
small  body  of  soldiers  embarked  in  the  Fleet  :  “Lord  Nelson’s 
plan  would  have  been  to  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost  dispatch, 
and  with  such  ships  as  were  in  readiness,  to  the  mouth  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  Harbour,  then  and  there  to  have  insisted  on  amity  or  war, 
and  have  brought  the  objects  of  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Van- 
sitart’s  negotiations  to  a  speedy  decision.  He  w'ould  have  left 
orders  for  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to  have  followed  in  succession, 

I  as  they  w^ere  ready,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  proceedings  have 
anticipated  the  formidable  preparations  for  defence  which  the 
Danes  had  scarcely  thought  of  at  that  early  season.” 


(1)  Parliamentary  History,  Vol.  XXV. 

(2)  Pitt  had  resigned  from  office  by  then. 
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At  length  the  expedition  sailed;  the  Baltic  was  reached,  and 
then  delay  followed  delay.  At  length  Nelson  prevailed  upon 
Hyde  Parker  to  allow  him  to  move  forward  with  a  dozen  ships  ^ 
to  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  its  defences  and  the  Fleet,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  remaining  some  distance  away  with  the 
remainder  of  the  British  Fleet.  The  action  was  opened  at  the 
earliest  moment.  The  cannonade  had  been  in  progress  about 
three  hours  without  events  taking  a  decisive  turn  when  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  nervous  of  the  results  and  probably  thinking  of  what 
the  politicians  in  London  would  say  if  victory  were  bought  at  too 
heavy  a  price,  sent  a  signal  for  discontinuing  the  engagement. 
What  w’as  Nelson  to  do?  Southey  has  related  how  he  acted. 
“About  this  time  the  signal  lieutenant  called  out  that  number  39 
(the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  action)  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  continued  to  walk  the  deck  and 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  The  signal  officer  met  him  at 
the  next  turn  and  asked  him  if  he  should  repeat  it.  ‘  No,’  he 
replied,  ‘  acknowledge  it.’  Presently  he  called  after  him  to  know 
if  the  signal  for  close  action  was  still  hoisted  ;  and,  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  said,  ‘  Mind  you  keep  it  so.’  He  now  paced 
the  deck,  moving  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm  in  a  manner  which 
always  indicated  great  emotion.  ‘  Do  you  know,’  he  said  to  Mr. 
Fergusson,  ‘  what  is  shown  on  board  the  Commander-in-Chief? 
Number  39?’  Mr.  Fergusson  asked  him  what  that  meant. 

‘  Why,  to  leave  off  action.’  Then,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 

repeated  the  words,  ‘  Leave  off  action?  No  !  d - n  me  if  I  do! 

You  know,  Foley,’  turning  to  the  Captain,  ‘  I  have  only  one  eye 
— I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes  ’ ;  and  then,  putting  the 
glass  to  his  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of  mind  which  sports  with 

bitterness,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  D - n  the  signal !  keep  mine  for 

closer  battle  flydng.  That’s  the  way  I  answer  such  signals. 
Nail  mine  to  the  mast.’  ’’ 

Nelson’s  blind  eye  saved  the  situation.  Having  fought  with 
audacity  and  daring,  he  afterwards  showed  rare  qualities  as  an 
ambassador  of  peace,  when  he  landed  under  a  flag  of  truce.  He 
converted  the  Danes  into  the  friends  of  his  country,  and  Paul, 
the  mad  Czar  of  Eussia,  having  in  the  meantime  died,  the  Armed 
Neutrality  fell  to  pieces.  But  the  politicians  were  not  pleased. 
Nelson  had  acted  as  a  man  of  war,  though  with  the  utmost 
humanity ;  they  were  politicians.  He  had  achieved  a  triumph, 
but  his  methods  appeared  to  them  very  irregular.  He  w’as  cold- 
shouldered.  He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  during  the  subsequent 
twelve  months  complaining  that  the  victory  had  not  been  suit¬ 
ably  recognised,  since  no  medal  had  been  struck  or  thanks  voted 

(1)  Nelson  asked  only  for  ten;  Parker  suggested  twelve. 
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by  the  City  of  London,  while  in  the  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  his  name  was  not  mentioned.  The  politicians  never 
forgave  Nelson  for  using  his  blind  eye.  The  incident  is  illuminat¬ 
ing  as  an  indication  of  the  influence  which  a  weak  administration 
at  home  has  on  the  conduct  of  war.  Nelson  rebelled,  but  he 
risked  his  career  and  incurred  neglect.  Not  every  officer  is  pre¬ 
pared,  as  history  shows,  to  sacrifice  himself  in  undoing  the  errors 
of  those  whose  orders  he  is  supposed  to  carry  out. 

This  incident  is  a  digression — but,  it  may  be  hoped,  an  excus¬ 
able  one— from  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative.  To  return  to 
the  story  of  the  war  after  Lord  Barham’s  departure  from  the 
Admiralty  within  a  few  months  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Hostilities  continued  their  weary  course  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years.  The  Admiral  First  Lord  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Grey,  who  in  his  turn  gave  place  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  The  latter’s  administration  was  marked  by 
“that  miserable  affair  of  the  Dardanelles  under  Admiral 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  who  acted  chiefly  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  or  the  opinions,  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  (British  Minister), 
and  he,  no  doubt,  folio w’ed  those  of  the  Government.”  ^  That  is 
the  statement  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  for  forty  years  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  records  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  prevailed  on  the 
Admiral  to  lie  off  with  his  ships  at  a  distance,  and  to  delay  while 
he  negotiated  with  the  Porte ;  “thus  allowing  the  Turks  full  time 
—of  which  they  had  sense  enough  to  avail  themselves — to  plant 
cannon  on  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  the  intended  point  of  attack, 
and  also  to  extend  their  fortifications  on  the  shores  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  to  annoy,  and  possibly  prevent  the  return  of  our  ships; 
whereas,  had  Duckworth  followed  his  own  views,  or  acted  on  the 
advice  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  would  at  once,  as  he  had  intended, 
have  laid  his  ships  close  to  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio  and  battered 
them  down.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  even  strongly  recommended  that 
they  should  storm  Constantinople,  but  representations  were  made 
against  this  measure,  as  being  too  severe.  .  .  .  The  administration 
of  ‘  All  the  Talents,’  which  sent  out  this  ill-fated  expedition,  had 
considered  the  Dardanelles  to  be  defenceless,  and  the  Turks 
ignorant  and  helpless ;  but  Duckworth’s  report  of  the  disastrous 
result,  and  of  the  granite  shot,  must  have  confounded  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  it,  had  they  not  been  driven  from  the  helm  before  the 
account  of  the  disasters  had  reached  this  country.”  ^ 

Lord  Mulgrave ’s  administration  was,  at  least  in  part,  responsible 
for  another  disastrous  expedition — the  Walcheren  fiasco,  one  of 
the  most  inadequately  planned  and  grossly  mismanaged  opera¬ 
tions  to  which  any  Government  put  its  hand — at  least,  until  we 

(1)  Sir  John  Barrow’s  Autobioijrayhy.  (2)  Ibid. 
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come  to  our  own  Dardanelles  operations.  From  the  first  the 
project  was  a  failure;  and  when  its  doom  became  apparent,  “all 
further  idea  of  proceeding  up  the  Scheldt  being  abandoned,  Lord 
Chatham  took  the  wise  determination  of  returning  to  England 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  leaving  the  rest  on  that 
horrible  island,  Walcheren,  to  take  fever  at  leisure,  of  which 
one-half  fell  sick  and  died,  and  many  who  returned  home  suffered 
a  regular  annual  attack  of  it  for  many  years.”  ^ 

Mr.  Charles  Yorke  succeeded  Lord  Mulgrave,  and,  though  he 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  naval  affairs,  honestly  endeavoured  to 
obtain  from  the  Cabinet  adequate  provision  for  the  Fleet.  Owing 
either  to  mismanagement  or  misfortune,  his  period  at  the  Admir¬ 
alty  was  marked  by  a  series  of  disasters  to  a  number  of  vessels, 
culminating  in  the  loss  of  the  St.  George.  That  event  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  First  Lord,  and,  the  Government  falling  at  the  same 
time.  Lord  Melville  entered  the  Admiralty  in  the  spring  of  1812 
and  remained  in  control  of  the  Fleet  until  18‘27.  The  Kavy 
was  suffering  from  the  economies  of  politicians  before 
Lord  Melville  took  office,  and  the  latter  contributed 
nothing  to  our  naval  glory.  Recalling  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  his  seat  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  in  1827,  Sir  John  Briggs  records  that,  “The  disasters  of 
the  American  War  of  1813  had  been  brought  about  by  the  mis¬ 
management  of  Lord  Melville’s  former  naval  administration,  and 
was  mainly  attributed  to  an  obstinate  determination  to  adhere 
to  a  system  which,  it  was  maintained,  had  swept  the  fleets  of  the 
world  from  the  face  of  the  ocean  and  to  effect  a  change  in  which 
it  was  held  would  be  fatal  to  British  naval  supremacy.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  small  vessels,  inferior  in  tonnage,  armament, 
and  complement,  were  sent  to  sea  to  contend  with  men-of-war 
superior  in  these  three  important  elements,  the  result  being  that 
our  ships  were  over-matched  and  subjected  to  unmerited  dis¬ 
comfiture.  The  elements  of  naval  power  in  these  days  were 
threefold  ;  tonnage,  broadside  weight  of  metal,  and  complement; 
and  when  these  elements  were  equal  the  British  superiority  was 
fully  maintained,  as  in  the  glorious  combat  between  the  Shannon 
(Captain  Brooke)  and  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake.  But 
when  a  British  frigate  of  1,200  tons,  with  18-pounder  guns  and 
275  men  and  boys,  was  most  injudiciously  and  improperly  sent  to 
contend  wdth  an  American  frigate  of  1,800  to  2,000  tons,  carrying 
32-pounderB  and  500  men  and  boys,  the  rehult  proved,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  The  war, 
having  proved  a  failure,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  defend 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  every  argument  that  naval 
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prejudice,  departmental  cleverness,  and  administrative  ingenuity 
could  devise  was  had  recourse  to  to  uphold  what  was  known  to 
I  be  wrong  and  universally  condemned  throughout  the  country,”  ^ 
At  length,  and  in  no  small  measure,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  fleet  under  political  direction  to  fulfil  the  high  hopes  of  the 
British  people,  the  Government  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
^  making  peace  wdth  America.  At  Ghent,  in  1814,  some  sort  of 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  unsatisfactory  to  both, 
was  patched  up,  and  in  the  following  year  the  twenty  years’ 
i  struggle  with  France  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The 
!  prolonged  period  of  war  left  England  impoverished  and  the  bulk 
I  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  misery  and  destitution.  Sea  power 
I  succeeded,  but  it  succeeded  after  long  and  bitter  delay.  In  this 
I  brief  review  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Navy  during  the  ten  years 
!  which  succeeded  Lord  Barham’s  brilliant  administration,  depend¬ 
ence  has  been  placed  in  the  main  on  contemporary  records  in 
order  to  remove  any  idea  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
submit  an  ex  parte  case  against  political  control  of  the  Navy 
in  time  of  war. 

While  the  Navy  was  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  country  from 
an  overwhelming  doom.  Admiral  Philip  Patton  (great-grand¬ 
father  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe),  who  had  been  associated 
with  Barham  during  his  vigorous  period  of  administration,  was 
living  in  retirement  at  Fareham.  The  politicians  had  no  use 
for  his  services.  From  this  little  country  town  he  watched 
with  grief  and  growing  indignation  the  mismanagement  of  our 
naval  affairs.  At  last,  in  1810,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  explained  to  the  public  the  principles  upon  which  a  maritime 
kingdom  must  be  defended.  That  pamphlet,  its  pages  seared 
by  the  passage  of  years,  still  exists.  The  writer,  after  some 
general  observations,  proceeded  : — 

“There  still  remains  an  instance  of  the  contempt  of  maritime 
skill  which  must  attract  some  notice,  because  it  arises  in  that 
power  of  the  State  which  is  in  constant  activity ;  and  although  a 
Cabinet  Council  may  be  unknown  to  the  constitution,  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  men  who  compose  that  Council,  and  who  are  each 
responsible  for  the  measure  he  advises,  are  well  known.  The 
confidential  advisers  generally  agree  in  material  points.  Among 
these  points  one  seems  to  have  been  long  and  universally  settled 
—namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary  a  sea  officer  should  be  a 
member  of  that  Council.  But  this  Council  is  in  the  constant 
management  of  an  Empire  whose  whole  possessions  can  only  be 
approached,  maintained,  and  protected  by  ships. 

‘‘  No  powerful  Empire,  situated  upon  islands,  ever  was  formed 

(1)  Naval  Administrations,  by  Sir  John  H.  Briggs. 
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and  essentially  maintained  by  maritime  force  until  Great  Britain 
presented  this  singular  phenomenon  to  the  world.  ...  No  defence 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  Ireland  on  their  own  shores  can  support 
an  Empire  which  the  superiority  of  sea  power  has  established 
over  so  extended  a  portion  of  the  glohe.  The  territories  of  this 
Empire  are  more  distant  from  each  other  and  more  distant  from 
the  seat  of  Government  than  those  which  were  comprehended 
under  the  dominion  of  any  Asiatic  Power,  or  even  under  that  of 
Kome.  The  fleets  of  Britain  have  connected  the  remote  corners 
of  the  earth ;  to  its  inhabitants  the  intercourse  is  safe  and  easv 
because  interruptions  from  enemies  are  swept  away  by  a  powerful 
Navy.  But  as  maritime  strength  has  erected  this  "wonderful 
fabric  by  the  superiority  over  an  enemy  on  the  water,  the  whole 
must  inevitably  perish,  dragging  to  ruin  that  government  upon 
which  the  foundation  rests.  .  .  .  The  day  approaches  when  the 
whole  may  depend  on  a  single  battle.  ...  A  remarkable  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  naval  defence  here  obtrudes  itself  :  viz.,  that  once  lost  it 
cannot  he  regained  hy  any  State  inferior  to  its  enemy  on  the  land. 
The  duty  of  a  statesman  consists  in  defending  his  country  with 
success,  not  in  exposing  it  hy  insanity. 

“To  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  occasions  on  which  real  sea 
knowledge  is  required  by  the  active  power  of  government  would 
be  to  enumerate  almost  every  measure.  The  difficulty  is  to  show 
in  what  it  is  not  demanded.  .  .  . 

“  Public  men  are  in  the  following  pages  accused  of  yielding  to 
the  natural  impulse  of  ambition  in  retaining  the  management  of 
the  Navy  without  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
but  their  dereliction  of  duty  is  imputed  principally  to  the  gradual 
advancement  of  maritime  skill  in  Europe  which  was  concealed 
from  their  view  by  an  incompetent  perception  of  its  defects  and 
by  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  glory  of  the  natural  defence  of 
their  country.” 

The  two  wars  ended,  the  politicians  found  a  congenial  field 
open  to  them  whereby  the  votes  of  the  ignorant  might  be  obtained. 
For  a  matter  of  nearly  seventy  years  the  needs  of  the  Fleet  were 
persistently  ignored  until  at  last  our  supremacy,  even  against  a 
single  Power,  was  no  longer  secure.  According  to  their  lights, 
the  succession  of  politicians  who  occupied  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  were  patriots,  but  they  were  party  men  first 
and  foremost.  They  failed  in  the  primary  duty  of  patriotic 
statesmen  of  a  maritime  State  in  making  provision  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  country’s  supremacy  at  sea.  From  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Clarence — the  sailor  for  once — struggled  during  a 
short  period  to  put  the  Navy  into  a  state  of  efficiency,  the 
country’s  naval  administration  was  dominated  in  succession  by  Sir 
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James  Graham,  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  Earl  de  Grey,  the  Earl 
of  Minto,  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
Sir  John  Pakington,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Mr.  H.  T.  L.  Cory, 
Mr.  Hugh  Childers,  Mr.  (afterwards  Viscount)  Goschen,  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  Every 
emergency  during  that  period  found  the  Fleet  unready,  because 
darved  and  mismanaged.  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  politician 
was  how  little  money  could  be  spent  upon  it  without  arousing  the 
country  to  a  realisation  of  danger.  The  political  First  Lord  could 
always  count  upon  the  party  machine  at  his  back  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and  “  every  man  alive  is  born  a  little 
Liberal  or  a  little  Conservative.” 

Fortunately,  during  this  long  period  the  country  was  never 
confronted  with  a  serious  crisis  in  its  naval  affairs.  But  the  mere 
rumour  of  war  always  brought  the  Premier  or  First  Lord  to 
Parliament,  in  a  state  approaching  panic,  to  ask  for  a  large  vote 
of  money  to  be  squandered  suddenly  in  an  effort  to  re-establish 
our  naval  position.  “During  my  long  tenure  of  office,”  Sir  John 
Barrow,  who  was  reader  at  the  Admiralty  from  1827  to  1871, 
has  recorded,  “Sir  James  Graham  was  the  only  First  Lord  of  the 
.Admiralty  who  had  any  support  in  the  Cabinet.  In  his  first 
administration  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  in  his  second  administra- 
i  tion,  which  was  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  had  a  carte  blanche 
from  the  then  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Many 
First  Lords  have  used  their  best  endeavours  with  the  Cabinet, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
obtain  increased  grants  for  the  Navy,  with  a  view  to  augment  it 
I  and  to  increase  its  general  efficiency,  but  they,  alas !  failed  in 
]  their  laudable  attempts.  Political  considerations  and  financial 
difficulties  were  invariably  advanced  as  the  grounds  of  refusal, 

I  and  a  favourite  phrase  with  all  Cabinets  was,  “The  moment 
really  is  so  inopportune.”  No  moment  ever  was  opportune  to 
J  grant  money  for  the  Navy  previous  to  the  administration  of  Lord 
George  Hamilton.” 

At  length  the  Navy  itself  realised  that,  if  the  Fleet  was  not 

I  to  be  exposed  to  defeat,  drastic  measures  must  be  taken  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  politicians.  In  1884  an  incisive  series 
of  articles  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  exposing  our  naval  deficiencies,  and  they  were  supported 
editorially.  It  only  became  known  in  later  years  that  these 
articles  had  been  inspired  by  the  present  Lord  Fisher.  The  Earl  of 
Northbrook  was  First  Lord  at  that  time,  Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key 
filling  the  position  of  First  Sea  Lord.  The  country  was  living 
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under  the  comfortable  impression,  which  politicians  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  had  so  industriously  supported  by  complete  mis¬ 
representations  of  the  facts,  that  all  was  well,  and  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  Unknown  to  the  nation,  the  Pirst  Sea  Lord 
at  that  time  had  written  to  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey  Phipps 
Hornby,  revealing  the  miserable  story  :  “If  you  had  seen  what 
I  have  written,  heard  what  I  have  said  at  the  Board,  you  would 
know  how  I  have  been  disturbed  about  the  absurdly  small  sum 
the  Government  are  asking  for ;  and  you  will  not  find  it  will  be 
said  in  either  House  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  considers  the  pro¬ 
posals  sufficient.  I  have  protested  against  them  as  insufficient. 

I  have  scarcely  slept  for  the  last  five  nights,  having  been  so 
worried  about  it.”  Earlier  in  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
brook  had  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  “  The  great  difficulty 
the  Admiralty  would  have  to  contend  with  if  they  were  granted 
three  or  four  millions  to-morrow  for  the  purpose  referred  to 
(namely,  ship  building)  would  be  to  decide  how  they  should  spend 
the  money.” 

It  is  sometimes  the  habit  of  M.P.’s  and  others  to  .declaim 
against  the  influence  of  the  Press,  but  it  was  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
— ^then  the  leading  organ  of  the  thinking  public  in  this  country 
— which  at  last  exposed  the  failures  of  the  politicians  and  revealed 
to  the  public  the  condition  of  the  Fleet.  The  Government 
immediately  made  a  half-surrender.  A  programme  involving  an 
expenditure  of  £5,500,000  was  adopted.  But  the  Navy  was  not 
satisfied.  A  number  of  admirals  combined  to  remind  the  nation 
of  its  peril,  speaking  and  writing  here,  there,  and  everywhere— 
Sir  Thomas  Simonds,  Sir  Geoffrey  Phipps  Hornby,  Lord  John 
Hay,  Sir  Edward  Fanshawe,  Sir  George  Elliot,  Sir  Houston 
Stewart,  Philip  H.  Colomb,  Penrose  FitzGerald,  and  Lord 
(Charles)  Beresford.  A  change  subsequently  occurred  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Lord  Northbrook  was  succeeded  by  Lord  George  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Lord  Beresford  being  a  member  of  the  Board.  Within  a  few 
months  of  this  administration  taking  office,  a  memorandum  on  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Fleet,  written  by  Lord  Beresford,  appeared 
mysteriously  one  evening  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette}  Publication 
occurred  on  October  13th,  1886,  and  it  helped  further  to  increase 
public  uneasiness.  The  Board  was  already  in  choppy  waters. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  refused  to  sign  the  Estimates  and  eventu¬ 
ally  resigned.  By  this  time  the  country  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
Then  someone — probably  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part 
of  a  sailor — suggested  that  three  distinguished  admirals— Sir 
William  Dowell,  Sir  E.  Vezey  Hamilton,  and  Sir  Frederick 


(1)  It  was  stolen  by  an  Admiralty  messenger. 
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Bichards — should  report  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  manoeuvres. 
They  did  so,  without  any  tactful  reservations,  remarking  that 
“  Great  Britain  is  very  far  from  being  as  strong  as  she  should  be 
on  the  seas,  either  in  personnel  or  materiel."  They  added  :  — 

“  If  England  could  ‘  consistently  with  national  honour  ’  control  the  question 
of  peace  or  war,  there  would  he  no  need  for  haste  in  bringing  up  her  naval 
force  to  the  standard  required  for  insuring,  under  Providence,  a  successful 
issue  to  a  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  but,  as  there  seems  nothing 
to  support  the  belief  that  she  would  have  any  option  in  the  matter,  when  it 
suited  another  great  Power  to  challenge  her  martime  position,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  her  Navy  beyond 
comparison  with  that  of  any  two  Powers. 

“No  other  nation  has  any  such  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  an  un¬ 
doubted  superiority  at  sea  as  has  England,  whose  seaboard  is  her  frontier. 

“England  ranks  among  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world  by  virtue  of  the 
naval  position  she  has  acquired  in  the  past,  and  which  has  never  been 
seriously  challenged  since  the  close  of  the  last  Great  War. 

“The  defeat  of  her  Navy  means  to  her  the  loss  of  India  and  her  Colonies, 
and  of  her  place  among  the  nations. 

“Without  any  desire  to  question  the  sums  annually  granted  by  Parliament 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Services,  we  cannot  but  note  the  disproportion 
in  the  appropriation  when  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  is  taken 
into  consideration.” 

This  declaration  settled  the  business ;  the  public — or,  at  least, 
the  Press — was  behind  the  “three  Admirals.”  The  Government 
capitulated.  Since  it  appeared  a  popular  thing  at  the  moment 
to  strengthen  the  Fleet,  the  Cabinet,  in  1889,  dramatically  pro¬ 
duced  a  naval  programme  involving  an  expenditure  of  ^621,500,000 
over  a  series  of  years.  In  the  contest  with  the  politicians  the 
naval  officers  had  won.  In  spite  of  the  soothing  statements, 
which  only  a  few  months  ago  had  been  made  not  only  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  throughout  the  country  by  leading  representatives  of 
Both  parties,  the  House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities  adopted 
the  new  proposals  embodied  in  the  Naval  Defence  Act. 

In  1892  Lord  Spencer  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration.  Lord  George  Hamilton  had 
definitely  committed  the  country  to  the  Two-Power  Standard ;  the 
succeeding  Administration  desired  to  break  away  from  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  shown  something  less  than  his  usual  adroitness, 
however,  in  the  composition  of  the  Board,  which  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  it  had  behind  it  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  The  Navy  was  represented  at  Whitehall  by  Sir  F.  W. 
Richards,  a  man  of  stubborn  will.  Lord  Walter  Kerr,  the  present 
Lord  Fisher,  and  Sir  Gerald  Noel.  When  the  inevitable 
contest  between  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  Cabinet  arose, 
in  1894,  over  the  large  programme  presented  by  Lord  Spencer, 
the  Sea  Lords  refused  to  give  way.  Earl  Spencer  endeavoured 
to  reach  a  compromise  ;  the  Sea  Lords  determined  to  resign  rather 
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than  concede  anything,  even  though  they  knew  that  the  Cabinet 
was  divided  and  that  their  persistence  meant  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Premier  was  already  well  advanced  in  years. 
He  had  just  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  birthday  and  his  sight 
was  failing.  He  determined,  rather  than  agree  to  naval  pro¬ 
posals  w'hich  he  regarded  as  cutting  across  the  views  which  he 
had  expressed  for  many  years,  to  retire  definitely  from  public 
life.  The  Navy  again  won. 

During  the  long  period  of  Unionist  Administration  of  the  Navy 
under  Viscount  Goschen  splendid,  and  at  the  same  time  popular, 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  country’s  first  line  of  defence. 
Naval  administration,  apart  from  the  successive  and  impressive 
shipbuilding  programmes,  continued,  however,  on  traditional 
lines — those  of  the  sail  era.  At  length,  on  Christmas  Day,  1902, 
a  bombshell  was  exploded.  A  few  months  before  the  First  Lord 
(Lord  Selborne)  and  some  of  his  colleagues  had  spent  some  time 
at  Malta  with  Lord  Fisher,  discussing  the  naval  situation,  and 
shortly  afterwards  this  officer  had  joined  the  Board  as  Second 
Sea  Lord.  The  matter  attracted  little  attention  until  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  it  was  realised  that  a  new  and  forceful  personality  was 
working  at  the  Admiralty.  A  Memorandum  appeared  announcing 
a  complete  and  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  naval  training, 
both  for  officers  and  men.  In  the  course  of  this  document  it 
was  stated  :  — 

“After  the  great  war,  from  1815  onwards,  there  ensued  a  period  of  re- 
adjustment  and  retrenchment;  the  half-pay  list  embraced  the  majority  of 
the  officers  of  the  Navy,  comparatively  few  ships  were  in  commission;  it 
was  necessarily  not  a  period  of  innovation  or  of  new  ideas. 

“  The  application  of  steam  to  ships  of  war  as  a  source  of  motive  power  was 
the  first  sign  that  the  old  order  was  beginning  to  change.  At  first  it  w'as 
admitted  grudgingly  as  an  occasional  auxiliary  to  the  sails,  then  acknowledged 
as  an  equal  partner,  then  winning  for  itself  supremacy;  to-day  the  steam 
engine  has  no  rival,  and  sails  have  for  ever  disappeared  from  the  equipment 
of  fighting  ships. 

“Gradual  as  was  the  revolution  in  respect  of  steam,  so  were  the  changes 
gradual  in  respect  of  the  type  of  ship,  her  armour,  and  her  guns.  The 
wooden  Victory,  w'ith  her  sail-power  and  her  100  guns,  eventually  became 
transformed  into  the  iron  Inflexible,  with  her  over-tank  boilers  and  her  four 
80-ton  guns,  but  the  process  had  been  a  slow  one.  The  Navy  had  then  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  a  period  in  which  vast  improvements  were  about  to 
take  place  in  the  battleship  herself  and  in  all  the  material  which  she  con¬ 
tained.  Cylindrical  or  locomotive  boilers  at  low  pressures  \vere  to  give  place 
to  tvater-tube  boilers  at  300  lb.  pressure;  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
engines  were  to  receive  marvellous  -development;  numberless  auxiliary 
engines  were  to  replace  manual  labour  or  to  fulfil  functions  unknown  before 
among  naval  requirements;  muzzle-loading  were  to  give  place  to  breech¬ 
loading,  and  they  in  their  turn  to  quick-firing  guns;  brown  powders,  with 
much  smoke  and  low  velocities,  were  to  be  replaced  by  smokeless  powders 
giving  an  ever-increasing  velocity;  the  storm  of  shot  or  shell  capable  of 
being  poured  into  or  from  a  ship  was  to  become  ever  more  rapid  and  ever 
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more  murderous;  to  meet  these  conditions  the  whole  fabric  of  the  ship  was 
to  change,  and  Krupp  or  Harveyised  steel  to  be  substituted  for  compound 
armour,  as  compound  armour  had  in  its  turn  been  substituted  for  iron;  and, 
finally,  the  ship  herself,  whose  form  and  lines  had  during  the  transition 
period  been  the  subject  of  wild  experiment,  was  to  regain  a  settled  type  in 
the  Majestic  class.” 

On  these  and  other  grounds,  it  was  announced,  it  had  been 
decided  to  reform  the  system  of  naval  training,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  every  officer  knew  as  much  about  engines  as  their  pre¬ 
decessors  did  about  sails. 

About  two  years  later  another  bombshell,  again  in  the  form 
of  a  Memorandum,  fell  on  the  Navy  and  the  nation.  It  explained 
the  changes  which  it  had  been  determined  to  make  in  respect  to 
the  distribution  and  mobilisation  of  the  Fleet  and  its  manning. 

After  a  reference  to  the  steady  growth  of  naval  power  under 
foreign  flags  there  followed  this  observation  about  the  new  German 
Navy :  “It  is  a  navy  of  the  most  efficient  type,  and  is  so  fortun¬ 
ately  circumstanced  that  it  is  able  to  concentrate  almost  the 
whole  of  its  fleet  at  home  ports.”  The  nation  was  informed  that 
the  United  States  was  then  forming  a  navy  the  size  and  power 
of  which  would  be  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  American  people  chose  to  spend  on  it,  while  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  the  smaller  but  modern  navy  of  Japan  had  been  put 
to  the  test  of  war  and  had  not  been  found  wanting. 

In  this  Memorandum  the  British  people  were  reminded  that  the 
principles  upon  which  the  peace  distribution  of  the  Fleet  then 
"  rested  dated  from  a  period  when  the  electric  telegraph  did  not 
exist  and  when  wind  was  the  motive  power.  The  time  had  come, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  when  new  conditions  necessitated 
great  changes,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  instant  readiness  of 
the  Fleet  for  war. 

The  main  lines  of  the  scheme  of  the  Admiralty  may  be  thus 
summarised  ; — 

1.  The  reorganisation  of  the  battle  fleet  and  cruiser  squadrons 
so  as  to  coincide  with  the  needs  of  the  Empire,  owung  to  the 
shifting  of  naval  power  from  southern  to  northern  waters. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  strength  of  certain  distant  squadrons 
in  view  of  altered  political  and  naval  conditions,  the  North 
Pacific  and  the  South  Atlantic  Squadrons  being  abolished  and 
the  ships  of  the  North  American  Squadron  becoming  a  Par¬ 
ticular  Service  Squadron  used  in  peace  time  mainly  for  training 
cadets,  youths,  and  boys. 

3.  The  withdrawal  from  distant  seas  of  all  non-fighiing  ships 
—slow  cruisers,  unseaworthy  sloops,  and  old  gunboats — vessels 
too  weak  to  fight  and  too  slow  to  run  away  from  any  enemy, 
which  had  hitherto  been  maintained  at  a  heavy  charge  and 
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had  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  I 
Fleet.  I 

4,  The  provision  at  the  home  naval  ports  of  an  efficient  ' 
organisation  of  nucleus  crevi's  for  the  ships  in  reserve,  the  i 
officers  and  men  withdrawn  from  useless  ships  in  distant  seas  ' 
being  utilised  on  board  these  reserve  ships. 

Down  to  the  issue  of  Lord  Fisher’s  Memorandum  the  naval  ^ 
defence  of  the  Empire  had  been  pivoted  on  the  Mediterranean, 
to  which  the  newest  ships  were  dispatched  as  soon  as  they  were  i 
completed  for  sea.  A  British  warship  was  seldom  seen  in  the  i 
North  Sea  |  and  the  small  Channel  Fleet  rang  the  changes  on  I 
Vigo  and  other  Spanish  ports,  Lisbon,  Lagos,  Gibraltar,  and 
Madeira,  with  one  trip  to  Port  Mahon  annually  and  an  occasional  i 
cruise  in  Scandinavian  waters.  Under  the  pressure  of  Russian  | 
rivalry  in  the  Far  East  four  battleships  had  been  sent  to  strengthen  i 
the  China  Squadron ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Navy  was  the  Medi-  | 
terranean  Fleet,  with  a  strength  of  fourteen — only  14— battle-  ! 
ships.^ 

The  British  Fleet  in  commission  was  distributed  over  the  I 
world  seas  mainly  in  little  groups — most  of  the  ships  being  of  i 
little  or  no  fighting  value — and  nearly  half  the  Navy  was  un¬ 
manned  in  the  home  ports.  The  routine  of  one  hundred  years  of  ! 
peace  still  persisted,  in  pursuit  of  what  was  styled  “showing the 
flag,”  and  had  it  not  been  ruthlessly  changed,  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  by  this  time  w^ould  have  come  to  an  end.  Commenting  on  i 
this  radical  reform  in  the  distribution  of  our  Fleet,  the  present  ! 
writer  remarked  at  the  time  ; —  i 

“  The  scheme  which  has  converted  the  Fleet  into  the  greatest  of  all  war-  | 
machines  is  not  a  hastily-contrived  panacea.  It  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime 
of  thought  an'J  work.  Every  detail  has  been  carefully  considered,  ...  The  j 
result  is  tha  instead  of  carrying  out  a  few  piecemeal  changes,  Admiral 
Fisher,  under  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  Lord  Selborne  and  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  has  been  able  to  initiate  a  complete  revolution  in  practically 
all  departments,  ashore  and  afloat,  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  the 
strength  of  the  Fleet  as  a  warlike  instrument  has  been  doubled,  if  not  1 
trebled.”  2  j 

Then  followred  the  revolution  in  ship  design,  the  appearance  j 
of  the  Dreadnoughts,  of  swift  oil-burning  destroyers,  of  sub- 
marine  flotillas  with  improved  craft,  and  a  score  of  other  reforms ; 
and  at  length  the  naval  crisis  of  1909.  Eight  more  Dreadnoughts  ; 
were  necessary  to  neutralise  Germany’s  secret  building.  Lord  ; 
Fisher,  the  First  Sea  Lord,  was  firm  in  his 'demand,  and  was  sup-  ! 
ported  by  his  colleagues,  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  so  j 
long  honourably  associated  with  his  various  proposals.  Mr. 

(1)  Out  Navy,  by  Archibald  Hurd  (Warne  and  Co.).  , 

(2)  British  War  Fleets  (Chapman  and  Hall,  1905). 
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!  j^fcKenna,  the  First  Lord,  was  adamant,  though  many  of 
■  party  attacked  him  and  the  Cabinet  was  divided.  At  length 
1  the  whole  Board  resigned,^  the  Cabinet  gave  way,  the  programme 
!.  was  agreed  to,  and  the  situation — and  the  Empire — saved. 

1  Such  are  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  the  Admiralty,  drawn  from 
many  sources  of  information.  For  over  a  century  the  Navy  has 
been  shackled  by  political  influences,  and  there  is  no  one  familiar 
'  with  the  record  of  the  past  one  hundred  years  who  will  not  realise 
li  that  the  country  had  a  narrow  escape.  If  conservative  influences 
;  had  prevailed  ten  years  or  so  ago  impressive  and  overwhelming 
i!  concentration  in  the  North  Sea  could  not  have  been  effected,  the 
I  Dreadnoughts  would  not  have  been  built,  Sir  Percy  Scott,  in 
i  association  with  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  could  not  have  reformed  naval 
i  gunnery,  and  a  hundred  and  one  changes  to  which  to-day  our 
E  assurance  of  safety  may  be  traced  would  not  have  been  made 
so  as  to  render  the  Fleet  prepared  for  the  great  ordeal.  Does  the 
nation  owe  its  security  to  the  politicians  or  to  the  sailors?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  articles  on  the  “  Secrets  of  the 
>  Admiralty,”  based  on  contemporary  records. 

IFe  are  fighting  a  fleet  second  only  to  our  own  in  strength 
I  among  the  navies  of  the  world;  it  is  controlled  absolutely  by 
I  sailors.  A  policy  of  "  Wait  and  see  ”  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Admiralty  may  be  as  ruinous  as  a  policy  of  “gamble.”  “The 
;  advantage  of  time  and  place  in  all  martial  actions,”  Drake  wrote 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  eve  of  the  sailing  of  the  Armada, 

*  “is  half  a  victory,  which,  being  lost,  is  irrecoverable.” 
i  In  the  March  issue  of  the  Navy,  the  organ  of  the  Navy  League, 
i  with  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  appeared  an  editorial 
'  article  from  w^hich  quotation  may  be  made  : — 
i  “It  is  deplorable  to  reflect  that  after  nineteen  months  of  this  gigantic 
j  world  conflict  in  which  sea  power  is  the  dominant  consideration,  the  British 
I  Government  has  not  yet  recognised  the  grinding  necessity  of  placing  an 
t  admiral  at  the  head  of  our  sea  service  in  the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  The  practices 
!  which  are  dear  to  political  parties  in  peace  times  should  be  of  no  account  in 
war,  and  it  is  a  startling  anomaly  that  while  the  British  Empire  is  fighting 
I  for  its  life  the  Navy,  upon  which  ultimate  victory  so  largely  depends,  should 
be  under  the  control  of  a  civilian  statesman.  .  .  . 

;  “The  judgment  of  a  trained  naval  officer  on  profoundly  important  naval 
i  problems  would  be  invaluable  in  placing  the  responsibilities  of  the  Navy 
i  and  the  duties  of  the  nation  to  the  Fleet  in  their  proper  place  in  national 
J  policy  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  the  war.  Wo  are  convinced  that  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty  a  British  admiral  is  much  better  qualified  than 
;  any  British  statesman  whatever.” 

The  time  will  come  when  other  Secrets  of  the  Admiralty  will 
be  revealed — the  secrets  of  administration  during  the  period  of 
j  the  Greatest  War.  How  will  the  record  read? 

I  Archibald  Hurd. 

j  (1)  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Admiralty  had  a  Board,  or  even  the 
First  Lord,  resigned,  though  threats  had  been  made. 
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There  is  a  great  and  rare  sense,  so  great  that  we  apply  to  the 
work  that  excites  it  our  noblest  adjective,  “creative,”  and  so  rare 
that  we  recognise  it  with  a  glow  of  pure  joy,  in  which  fictional 
literature  is  an  extension  of  life.  The  novel  is,  at  its  best,  the 
talisman  which  brings  our  own  personal  circle  into  relation  with 
other  lives,  and  the  amount  of  intersection,  of  overlapping,  deter¬ 
mines  the  ground  of  our  content,  the  quality  of  our  fascination; 
this  argument  applies  whether  the  story  be  of  the  most  impulsive 
fantasy  or  of  the  sternest  reality.  Extravagant  and  at  times  even 
grotesque  though  “Pickwick”  may  be,  it  is  sealed  as  a  treasure 
by  the  irresistible  humanity  of  its  fun  ;  austere  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  though  “Tess”  may  be,  it  steadily  holds  us  by  the  intense 
humanity  of  its  pain  and  disquietude  ;  both  books  are,  in  their 
way,  an  extension  of  life — a  projection  of  its  experiences  and 
possibilities  on  to  a  stage  whose  setting  is  familiar,  but  whose 
actors  take  strange  parts  and  interpret  them  so  that  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  feeling  of  expectancy  and  wmnder.  So,  from  the  Greek 
comedies  to  the  modern  humorist,  from  the  idylls  of  Theocritus 
to  the  pastorals  of  Wordsworth,  from  the  ancient  classic  tragedies 
to  the  dramas  of  Wessex,  one  great  affinity,  one  long,  lighted 
bridge  of  kinship,  stretches  across  the  years. 

The  thrill,  the  rare  emotion  of  which  I  speak,  may  thus  reach 
us  in  varied  forms,  by  the  novel  of  humour,  of  action,  or  of 
“situation”;  and  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Henry  James,  master  of 
the  graces  pertaining  to  the  novel  of  situation  which  depends  for 
its  appeal  not  on  the  presentation  of  battles,  adventures,  morbid 
loves  and  engineered  disasters,  but  on  the  exposition  of  the  tangled 
play  of  mind  upon  mind,  has  been  recognised  after  many  years 
of  devoted  work  by  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  those  who 
may  with  justice  be  termed  far-seeing,  intelligent,  and  critical. 
Some  illumination  may  come  by  noting  a  peculiar  property  of  the 
psychological  novel.  The  novel  of  action  can  rarely  be  dull;  it 
is,  to  an  extent,  dynamic,  and  sheer  pressure  of  curiosity  will 
carry  the  reader  along.  The  author  needs  small  help  from  his 
readers ;  he  provides  the  fare,  the  banquet,  and  all  they  are  asked 
to  do  is  to  sit  and  eat.  The  psychological  novel,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  intensely  tame  to  the  majority,  however  practised 
a  touch  has  gone  to  its  fashioning.  Its  very  splendours  of  analysis 
baffle  the  neophyte  and  the  man  who  wants  “a  rattling  good 
story  ” ;  they  regard  it  as  an  outsider,  ignorant  of  the  moves, 
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(razes  on  the  manoeuvres  of  a  chess  match,  unable  to  understand 
either  the  finesse  or  the  excitement.  It  demands,  for  its  thorough 
appreciation,  the  fullest  partnership  between  writer  and  reader ; 
the  banquet  is  there,  but  the  dishes  have  to  be  fetched.  In  an 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1866,  Mr.  James 
expressed  the  position  thus  :  “The  writer  makes  the  reader  very 
much  as  he  makes  his  characters.  When  he  makes  him  ill,  that 
is,  makes  him  indifferent,  he  does  no  work,  the  writer  does  all. 
When  he  makes  him  well,  that  is,  makes  him  interested,  then 
the  reader  does  quite  half  the  labour.”  This  generalisation  hardly 
applies  to  the  novel  of  action,  but  it  is  sufficiently  explicit  for  our 
purpose.  The  grand  point,  Mr.  James  goes  on  to  say,  is  to  get 
the  reader  to  do  his  share  of  the  work.  The  writer  suggests, 
hints,  supposes — the  sympathetic  reader  expands  the  suggestions, 
follows  up  the  hints,  responds  to  the  suppositions  ;  the  antipathetic 
reader  shirks  the  required  mental  effort,  damns  the  book  as  obscure, 
“diflQcult,”  uninteresting,  and  suffers  a  disappointment.  For  this 
we  need  not  blame  him,  since  the  gods  blinded  him  at  birth.  I 
remember,  after  having  read  “The  Sacred  Fount”  for  the  first 
time  with  an  enthusiasm  since  tempered  by  judgment,  conveying 
my  impressions  to  a  friend,  who  forthwith  eagerly  desired  to 
become  one  of  the  tribe.  It  was  not  fair  to  lend  him  that  almost 
perversely  intricate  book  for  his  introductory  experience  of  Mr. 
James ;  he  brought  it  back  the  next  day  and  spoke  his  opinion  in 
homely  and  uncomplimentary  words.  The  fact  remains  that  this 
class  of  story  is  absorbing  or  annoying  ;  there  are  Big-Endians  and 
Little-Endians  in  the  controversy. 

The  novels  and  stories  of  Mr.  Henry  James  cover  a  period  of 
over  forty  years,  and  it  is  obvious  that  during  so  long  a  time 
there  must  be  a  recognisable  progression  and  development.  One 
might  even  look  for  a  complete  change  of  style  in  such  a  span, 
for  divergences  so  marked  as  to  compose  an  emphatic  and  radical 
separation.  Many  writers,  in  a  far  briefer  term,  have  accom¬ 
plished  two  or  three  absolutely  distinct  phases  :  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
for  example,  the  philosopher  of  “Mankind  in  the  Making,”  the 
fantastico  of  “The  Invisible  Man,”  and  the  socialist-novelist  of 
recent  years,  with  possible  intermediate  labels  which  do  not  here 
concern  us.  But  the  style  of  Mr.  James  presents  itself  as  one 
single  growth,  steady,  sure,  compact.  We  trace  in  “Eoderick 
Hudson,”  “The  Europeans,”  and  “Washington  Square”  the  buds 
that  were  to  open  in  “The  American”  and  to  flower  in  such 
triumphs  as  “The  Ambassadors,”  “The  Wings  of  the  Dove,”  the 
stories  collected  under  the  title  of  “The  Better  Sort,”  and  “The 
Golden  Bowl.”  It  is  a  style,  in  late  years,  incomparable  for  its 
purpose,  that  purpose  being  invariably  to  expound  to  the  reader 
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the  characters  and  their  relationships  with  perfect  clarity,  albeit 
giving  his  brain  plenty  of  employment.  The  perfect  clarity  ig 
not  always  attained ;  the  author’s  very  excess  of  precision,  of 
determination,  occasionally  leads  him  into  labyrinthine  by-wayg 
which  I  shall  mention  more  particularly  later  on ;  but  at  its  best 
it  is  a  superb  happiness  of  language.  It  abounds  in  phrases  that 
convey  volumes,  whether  on  abstract  matters  or  definite  persons 
and  things.  When,  in  that  finely- wrought  little  comedy,  “The 
Birthplace,”  Mr.  James  speaks  of  “the  grey  town-library  of 
Blackport-on-Dwindle,  all  granite,  fog,  and  female  fiction,”  which 
the  librarian  hated,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of  the  “dog’s-eared 
volumes  the  very  titles  of  which,  on  the  lips  of  innumerable  glib 
girls,  were  a  challenge  to  his  temper”;  when,  in  “The  Great 
Condition,”  we  are  shown  Braddle,  the  man  whose  “large,  empty, 
sunny  face  needed  a  little  planting”;  when,  in  “The  Tragic 
Muse,”  we  meet  Mrs.  Lendon,  “a  large,  mild,  healthy  woman, 
with  a  heavy  tread,  who  liked  early  breakfasts,  uncomfortable 
chairs,  and  the  advertisement-sheet  of  the  Times  ” ;  w'hen,  in 
“The  Awkward  Age,”  we  find  Mrs.  Brookenham,  who  “seemed 
to  stand  with  little  nipping  scissors  in  a  garden  of  alternatives”; 
when,  in  “The  Bostonians,”  we  smile  at  Mrs.  Farrinder  of  the 
“large,  cold,  quiet  eye,”  who,  “at  almost  any  time,  had  the  air 
of  being  introduced  by  a  few’  remarks  ” — we  realise  that  the  vivid¬ 
ness  and  value  of  a  descriptive  passage  are  not  to  be  gauged  by 
mere  length.  Yet,  when  his  pleasure  demands  more  spacious 
terms,  Mr.  James  is  not  averse  from  giving  us  packed  pages  of 
detail.  An  excellent  example  is  the  clear  picture  of  Colonel 
Assingham  and  his  wife,  the  compbre  and  commere  of  “The 
Golden  Bowl.”  Here  is  the  man  :  he  is  listening  to  his  help¬ 
mate’s  explanation  of  a  maturing  problem  “quite  as  if  he  had 
paid  a  shilling  ”  : — 

“The  Colonel  sat  back  at  his  own  ease,  with  an  ankle  resting  on  the  other 
knee  and  his  eyes  attentive  to  the  good  appearance  of  an  extremely  slender 
foot  which  he  kept  jerking  in  its  neat  integument  of  fine-spun  black  silk 
and  patent  leather.  It  seemed  to  confess,  this  member,  to  a  consciousness 
of  military  discipline,  everything  about  it  being  as  polished  and  perfect,  as 
straight  and  tight  and  trim,  as  a  soldier  on  parade.  It  went  so  far  as  to 
imply  that  someone  or  other  would  have  *  got  ’  something  or  other,  confine¬ 
ment  to  barracks  or  suppression  of  pay,  if  it  hadn’t  been  just  as  it  was. 
Bob  Assingham  was  distinguished  altogether  by  a  leanness  of  person,  a  lean¬ 
ness  quite  distinct  from  physical  laxity,  which  might  have  been  determined, 
on  the  part  of  superior  powers,  by  views  of  transport  and  accommodation, 
and  which  in  fact  verged  on  the  abnormal.  He  ‘  did  ’  himself  as  well  as 
his  friends  mostly  knew,  yet  remained  hungrily  thin,  with  facial,  with 
abdominal  cavities  quite  grim  in  their  effect,  and  with  a  consequent  loose¬ 
ness  of  apparel  that,  combined  with  a  choice  of  queer  light  shades  and  of 
strange  straw-like  textures,  of  the  aspect  of  Chinese  mats,  provocative  of 
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wonder  at  his  sources  of  supply,  suggested  the  habit  of  tropic  islands,  a  con¬ 
tinual  cane-bottomed  chair,  a  governorship  exercised  on  wide  verandahs. 
His  smooth  round  head,  with  the  particular  shade  of  its  white  hair,  was  like 
a  silver  pot  reversed ;  his  cheekbones  and  the  bristle  of  his  moustache  were 
worthy  of  Attila  the  Hun.  The  hollows  of  his  eyes  were  deep  and  darksome, 
but  the  eyes,  within  them,  were  like  little  blue  flowers  plucked  that  morning.” 

The  portrait  of  pathetic  Miss  Birdseye,  in  “The  Bostonians,” 
is  painted  at  full  length  also,  and  may  serve  as  another  instance 
among  many 

"She  belonged  to  the  Short-Skirts  League,  as  a  matter  of  course;  for  she 
belonged  to  any  and  every  league  that  had  been  founded  for  almost  any 
purpose  whatever.  .  .  .  She  looked  as  if  she  had  spent  her  life  on  platforms, 
in  audiences,  in  conventions,  in  phalansteries,  in  stances;  in  her  faded  face 
there  was  a  kind  of  reflection  of  ugly  lecture-lamps ;  with  its  habit  of  an  upw’ard 
angle,  it  seemed  turned  toward  a  public  speaker,  with  an  effort  of  respiration 
in  the  thick  air  in  which  social  reforms  are  usually  discussed.  She  talked 
i  continually,  in  a  voice  of  which  the  spring  seemed  broken,  like  that  of  an 
j  overworked  bell-wire;  and  when  Miss  Chancellor  explained  that  she  had 
brought  Mr.  Ransom  because  he  was  so  anxious  to  meet  Mrs.  Farrinder, 
she  gave  the  young  man  a  delicate  dirty,  democratic  hand,  looking  at  him 
kindly,  as  she  could  not  help  doing.  .  .  .  She  was  in  love  only  with  causes, 
and  she  languished  only  for  emancipations.” 

The  “trick,”  or  maHnerism--^a  favourite  one — of  grouping 
words  and  phrases  in  threes  .or  fours,  nouns  or  adjectives,  is 
clearly  seen  in  some  of  the  quotations  I  have  selected.  At  times 
I  it  is  extremely  effective,  throwing  the  blaze  of  a  miniature  search¬ 
light  on  whatever  is  being  described,  and  in  some  of  the  books 
it  is  elaborated  with  wonderful  results.  One  scene  in  especial 
occurs  to  me  as  an  unforgettable  word-picture.  The  “Princess” 
of  “The  Golden  Bowl  ”  is  gazing  from  the  terrace  at  Fawns  into 
the  brilliant  drawing-room,  her  mind  seething  with  shadowy 
sensations  of  injury  and  rebellion  : — 

“Spacious  and  splendid,  like  a  stage  awaiting  a  drama,  it  was  a  scene 
she  might  people,  by  the  press  of  her  spring,  either  with  serenities  and  dig¬ 
nities  and  decencies,  or  with  terrors  and  shames  and  ruins,  things  as  ugly 
as  those  formless  fragments  of  her  golden  bowl  she  was  trying  so  hard  to 
pick  up.  She  continued  to  walk  and  continued  to  pause ;  she  stopped  afresh 
for  the  look  into  the  smoking-room,  and  by  this  time  .  .  .  she  saw  as  in  a 
picture  .  .  .  why  it  was  she  had  been  able  to  give  herself  so  little,  from  the 
first,  to  the  vulgar  heat  of  her  wrong.  She  might  fairly,  as  she  watched 
them,  have  missed  it  as  a  lost  thing;  have  yearned  for  it,  for  the  straight 
vindictive  view,  the  rights  of  resentment,  the  rages  of  jealousy,  the  protests 
of  passion,  as  for  something  she  had  been  cheated  of  not  least :  a  range  of 
feeUngs  which  for  many  women  would  have  meant  so  much  .  .  .  figured 
nothing  nearer  to  experience  than  a  wild  eastern  caravan,  looming  into  view 
with  crude  colours  in  the  sun,  fierce  pipes  in  the  air,  high  spears  against 
the  sky,  all  a  thrill,  a  natural  joy  to  mingle  with,  but  turning  ofi  short 
before  it  reached  her  and  plunging  into  other  defiles.  ...  It  w'as  extra¬ 
ordinary;  they  positively  brought  home  to  her  that  to  feel  about  them  in 
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any  of  the  immediate,  inevitable,  assuaging  ways,  the  ways  usually  open 
to  innocence  outraged  and  generosity  betrayed,  would  have  been  to  give  them 
up,  and  that  giving  them  up  was,  marvellously,  not  to  be  thought  of.  .  . 

With  one  more  sentence  of  pure  poetry  from  “The  Wings  of 
the  Dove”  I  must  finish  the  illustration  : — 

“The  irrecoverable  days  had  come  back  to  her  from  far  off;  they  were 
part  of  the  sense  of  the  cool  upper  air  and  of  everything  else  that  hung  like 
an  indestructible  scent  to  the  torn  garment  of  youth — the  taste  of  honey  and 
the  luxury  of  milk,  the  sound  of  cattle-bells  and  the  rush  of  streams,  the 
fragrance  of  trodden  balms  and  the  dizziness  of  deep  gorges.” 

Occasionally,  another  pleasant  artifice,  the  quiet  play  upon 
words,  is  to  be  noticed.  “The  subject  of  this  estimate,”  writes 
Mr.  James  of  Marian  Condrip  in  the  last-mentioned  book,  “was 
no  longer  pretty,  as  the  reason  for  thinking  her  clever  was  no 
longer  plain  ”  ;  and  of  the  unnamed  lady  in  “The  Way  it  Came” 
we  read  :  “Her  parties  consisted  of  her  cousin,  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
the  view.  The  tea  was  good,  but  the  view  was  familiar,  though 
perhaps  not,  like  the  cousin,  offensively  so.”  Evidently  we  may 
not  “  skip”  a  page  when  an  author  lies  in  wait  for  us  thus. 

When  we  leave  these  minor  though  significant  matters  to 
estimate  the  style  as  a  means  for  evolving  the  story,  we  are  on 
different  ground.  Many  writers  can  turn  the  neat  phrase  and 
wave  the  magic  wand  without  capturing  our  permanent  respect, 
certainly  without  inducing  a  sense  of  homage  and  real  affection. 
Here  the  range  is  from  the  earlier  days  of,  let  us  say,  “The 
Europeans,”  where  the  story  is  plainly  narrated  and  the  loose 
ends  of  affairs  at  the  New  England  farm  are  nicely  tied  up  at 
the  finish — almost  as  thoroughly  as  Dickens  rounded  things  off 
— to  the  leisured  but  exacting  artistry  of  the  later,  longer  novels. 
In  these  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  metaphor,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  constantly  employed  to  enhance  the  spell  of  a  situation,  to  mark 
the  lifting  of  a  new  horizon,  and  the  comparative  straightness 
and  bareness  of  the  former  period  has  now  gained,  by  the  wise 
accretions  of  the  years,  a  complex  beauty,  has  assumed,  as  it  were, 
the  aspect  of  a  goodly  land  arrayed  with  strange  and  wonderful 
flowers.  That  the  floral  decorations  may  be  too  complex,  too 
irritatingly  spaced  and  adjusted,  I  have  already  suggested.  There 
are  passages  where  the  most  convinced  admirer  is  compelled  to 
murmur  a  protest ;  passages  where  the  reader  is  not  brought  up 
abruptly,  as  in  certain  pages  of  Meredith,  against  a  stubborn, 
truncated  conception,  but  is  beguiled  gently,  down  a  steep  place 
into  a  sea  of  suspensions  and  involutions.  It  is  not  a  buoyant 
sea,  and  the  best  swimmer  may  sink  when  he  is  asked  to  plunge 
into  such  exasperating  depths  as  these  : — 

“The  Assinghams  and  the  Miss  Lutches  had  taken  the  walk,  through 
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the  church,  ‘  on  the  property,’  that  our  friend  had 

often  found  himself  wishing  he  were  able  to  transport,  as  it  stood,  for  its 
simple  sweetness,  in  a  glass  case,  to  one  of  his  exhibitory  halls;  while 
j^Iaggie  had  induced  her  husband,  not  inveterate  in  such  practices,  to  make 
with  her,  by  carriage,  the  somewhat  longer  pilgrimage  to  the  nearest  altar, 
modest  though  it  happened  to  be,  of  the  faith — her  own  as  it  had  been  her 
mother’s,  and  as  Mr.  Verver  himself  had  been  loosely  willing,  always,  to 
let  it  be  taken  for  his — without  the  solid  case  of  which,  making  the  stage 
firm  and  smooth,  the  drama  of  her  marriage  might  not  have  been  acted 
out." 

By  such  lapses  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  is  checked ;  he  is 
disconcerted  and  dismayed ;  he  hears  the  waters  closing  over  his 
head,  and  strikes  out  blindly  in  the  hope  of  soon  discovering 
again  the  mainland.  He  feels  that  it  is  hardly  polite  of  Mr. 
James  thus  to  maltreat  him,  to  tip  him  over  the  edge,  when  he 
has  followed  so  attentively,  so  approvingly,  all  the  way.  Another 
peculiar  vexation  runs  in  this  wise  :  “For  a  time,  while  they  sat  | 
together,  there  was  an  extraordinary  mute  passage  betw’een  her 
vision  of  this  vision  of  his,  his  vision  of  her  vision,  and  her  vision 
of  his  vision  of  her  vision.”  The  result  of  such  repetition  (albeit 
deliberate)  is  simply  for  most  of  us  that  the  word  loses  its  meaning 
i  completely — the  brain  is  momentarily  mesmerised  into  impotence, 
i  These  excesses  are  fortunately  infrequent,  and  it  may  still  be  i 
-  asserted  that  love-scenes,  dialogue,  description,  analysis,  are  all  f 
richer  and  rarer  by  the  augmented  intricacy  of  “the  restless 
|-  analyst”  in  his  later  style.  As  the  prose  of  Swift  may  stand 

;  for  an  example  of  severe  pruning,  so  that  of  Mr.  James  is  the 

i  result  of  allowing  the  idea  to  grow  and  ramify  freely,  while 

remaining  perfectly  connected  with  the  parent  stem.  To  many 
‘  of  his  books  his  own  words  on  “Eobert  Elsmere  ”  will  apply  : 

:  “The  whole  complicated  picture  is  a  slow,  expansive  evocation, 
i  bathed  in  the  air  of  reflection,  infinitely  thought  out  and  con¬ 
structed.”  His  prefaces  (to  the  collected  edition)  persuade  us 
that  the  scope  of  the  novelist’s  art  is  inexhaustible — that  the  field 
I  of  fiction  has  been  trodden  only  in  a  few  unimportant  places  and 

II  rests  almost  virgin  for  the  enterprising  explorer.  This,  more 
i  than  anything,  stands  out  even  from  the  mere  perusal  of  hjs 

work.  Felicitously,  irresistibly,  he  proves  that  “plots,”  so  far 

i  from  being  limited  to  the  classic  three,  are  innumerable ;  that 
in  the  interplay  of  any  given  company  of  human  minds  lies 
material  for  countless  enthralments,  bewildering  transitions  and 
chances.  Even  had  we  not  known,  we  might  have  ascribed  to 
him  some  measure  of  French  influence,  and  it  is  to  Balzac,  of 
course,  that  he  avows  allegiance.  If  Balzac,  according  to  M. 
Bfunetiere,  was  the  first  to  claim  for  the  novel  a  right  to  “the 
total  representation  of  life,”  may  not  a  remarkable  secondary 
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claim  be  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James?  Of  the  French  crafts, 
man  he  spoke  resolute  words  : —  1 

“  Many  of  us  may  stray,  but  he  always  remains — he  is  fixed  by  virtue  of 
his  weight.  ...  So  far  as  we  do  move,  we  move  round  him;  every  ro»d  I 
comes  back  to  him;  he  sits  there,  in  spite  of  us,  so  massively,  for  orienta.  ; 
tion.  ‘  Heavy,’  therefore,  if  we  like,  but  heavy  because  weighted  with  his 
fortune ;  the  extraordinary  fortune  that  has  survived  all  the  extravagances  of 
his  career,  his  twenty  years  of  royal  intellectual  spending,  and  that  has  done 
so  by  reason  of  the  rare  value  of  the  original  property — the  high,  prime 
genius  so  tied  up  from  him  that  it  was  safe.  .  .  .  Let  us  then  also,  if  we 
see  him,  in  the  sacred  grove,  as  our  towering  idol,  see  him  as  gilded  thick,  i 
with  so  much  gold — plated  and  burnished  and  bright,  in  the  manner  of  ! 
towering  idols.  It  is  for  the  lighter  and  looser  and  poorer  among  us  to  be 
gilded  thin  I  ” 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  beauty  of  the 
later  novels  largely  lies  in  their  adjustment  to  a  sjngle  view¬ 
point.  The  author’s  truest  satisfaction  comes  when  he  can  put 
before  us  a  complicated  mental  problem  logically,  surely,  and 
sympathetically,  with  the  cool  splendour  of  Hawthorne,  trans-  j 
posing,  however,  elucidating,  and  finally  solving  with  a  lavishness  ' 
of  attack  undreamed  of  by  the  wayfarer  of  Salem.  The  words 
are  his  pieces  and  pawns ;  for  the  time  he  is  playing  a  great  and  ■ 
worthy  game  against  his'  friend  the  reader ;  he  marshals  them,  ; 
arranges  them,  feints,  retreats,  advances.  I  am  reminded  of  a  ■ 
passage  in  one  of  Keats’  letters  to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds :  “If 

I  scribble  long  letters  I  must  play  my  vagaries — I  must  be  too 

heavy,  or  too  light,  for  whole  pages — I  must  be  quaint  and  free  1 

of  Tropes  and  figures — -I  must  play  my  draughts  as  I  please,  and  = 

for  my  advantage  and  your  erudition  crown  a  white  with  a  black,  S 
or  a  black  with  a  white,  and  move  into  black  or  white,  far  and  ! 
near,  as  I  please.”  But  when,  as  is  inevitable,  he  wins  the  game, 
the  metaphor  fails,  for  the  opponent  is  conscious  of  having  carried 
off  the  reward ;  to  the  master-player  remains  only  a  tranquil  glory 
as  he  sits,  contented,  over  the  empty  board.  j 

\  In  the  management  of  his  dialogue,  the  silences,  the  charged  1 
'» interludes,  the  glances  and  touches  and  hesitations,  often  mean 
far  more  with  Mr.  James  than  the  uttered  word.  There  are  pages,  j 
it  is  true,  where  the  give-and-take  is  swift  and  sharp— one  has  j 
but  to  remember  the  tremendous  “  scene  ”  between  Peter  Sher-  ! 
ringham  and  Miriam  Booth  in  “The  Tragic  Muse,”  with  its  s 
sudden,  smashing  sarcasms  and  its  gradually  deepening  passion,  s 
to  accept  that;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  note  of  secret,  serious  compre-  I 
^  hension  between  the  characters  prevails  in  a  manner  entirely  | 
Mr.  James’s  own.  And  that  is  where  the  reader  takes  up  the  j 
tale.  He  has  room  to  wonder,  to  wait,  to  fill  in  the  blanks;  he 
beholds  the  story  slowly  opening  like  some  symmetrical  exotic  | 
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bloom;  or,  more  aptly,  hears  it  coming  like  a  distant  symphony. 
He  is  conscious  of  undertones,  of  faint,  preliminary,  unresolved 
chords  and  tantalising  harmonics  to  be  listened  for  and  treasured 
before  the  full  harmonies  become  recognisable.  An  almost  un¬ 
canny  revelation  of  this  consummate  delicacy  is  found  in  “The 
Ambassadors.”  The  patient  Strether,  waiting  in  the  garden  of 
the  riverside  ca/d  in  a  French  village,  perceives  Chad  Newsome  / 
I  and  Madame  de  Vionnet  approaching  in  a  skiff.  For  several  ! 
reasons  it  is  an  embarrassing  encounter,  and  though  only  one  j 
actual  utterance  is  recorded — a  mere  trivial  “  Comme  cela  se ' 
trouve !  ” — yet  at  the  close  the  reader  is  perfectly  aware  of  what ! 
must  have  been  said,  and  the  strain  of  the  position  has  an  edge^  ( 
a  positive  ache ;  this  having  been  accomplished,  with  an  austerity  I, 

■  of  art,  without  a  line  of  dialogue  and  with  just  one  pair  of  inverted  1 
commas.  To  quote  from  such  “conversations  ”  would  be  absurd, 
and  even  others,  where  the  spoken  word  is  set  freely  before  us, 
collapse  when  torn  from  their  context.  There  are  other  books, 
i  moreover,  in  which  the  management  of  the  dialogue  exhibits 
equal  skill;  “The  Sacred  Fount”  contains  many  examples  of 
this  mysterious  power  of  elusive  insinuation — some  of  them,  it 
must  be  admitted,  rather  trying.  Better  instances  may  be  given. , 

!  To  tell  the  tragedy  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  of  divorce,  and 
I  depressing  intrigues,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  child,  might  seem 
a  task  beset  by  insuperable  difficulties;  yet  in  “What  Maisie 
Knew”  the  thing  is  done  with  a  finished  competence  that  leaves 
the  reader  amazed.  Bundled  to  and  fro  from  one  queer  parent 
I  to  another,  little  Maisie  has  her  long,  intimate  talks  with  persons 
good  and  bad,  desirable  and  detestable;  ever  questioning,  ever 
I  hopeful,  she  receives  puzzling  caresses  from  all  parties — for  every¬ 
one  loves  her — and,  picking  up  grains  of  knowledge  here  and 
j  there,  only  towards  the  close  does  she  realise  that  upon  her 
behaviour,  her  decision,  momentous  issues  rest.  The  reader  is 
in  this  case  forced  to  “  share  in  the  task  ” ;  he  must  ponder  the 
accumulating  evidence,  dispose  each  piece  of  the  pattern  in  its 
place,  watch  carefully  for  the  clues  that  are  silently  passed  to 
him  as  by  an  invisible  hand  ;  he  is  aware  of  exertion,  of  an  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  strain,  but,  let  me  add,  of  an  uncommon  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  end.  He  and  the  author  have  “pulled  it  off”; 
they  are  friends;  they  have  shaken  hands.  “You  see,  now?” 
asks  the  unwearied  author,  nodding  apd  smiling.  “Ah — how  well, 
how  magnificently !  ”  the  charmed  reader  is  bound  to  exclaim. 
He  has  been  as  one  in  a  darkened  turret,  unconscious  of  the 
world  without ;  and  someone  has  unbarred  window  after  window, 
bidden  him  observe  the  prospect  on  this  side  and  on  that,  taken 
him  even  by  the  arm  and  named  the  shining  hills  and  plains. 
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until  in  the  flood  of  light  he  turns  to  see  the  keen,  calm  face  ^ 
of  his  courteous  guide.  Such  a  book,  by  such  a  writer,  may  well 
be  known  as  neglected  by  the  crowd.  But  the  crowd  ever  has  its 
own  copious  provender. 

The  game  of  comparisons  is  one  which  can  be  played  to  infinity 
and  utter  boredom ;  any  intelligent  person  may  discover  super¬ 
ficial  similarities  between  different  authors  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
hours’  investigation.  There  is,  however,  one  resemblance  to  be 
profitably  noted  between  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  James  and  that 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  The  scenic  element  is  nearly  always 
fundamental  in  the  Wessex  novels  an^  secondary  in  the  novels 
at  present  considered  ;  but  for  his  “great  ”  situations,  his  climaxes, 
for  those  prolonged  conversations  which  are  often  the  fulcrum 
for  some  immense  “move,”  Mr.  James  has  invariably  a  definite 
background,  finely  conceived  to  exalt  and  intensify  the  issue,  as 
appropriate  as  was  the  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Casterbridge  for 
the  meeting  of  Henchard  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Hardy’s  prudent 
prodigality  is  never  rivalled ;  we  never  have  that  profound  sense, 
so  frequent  in  the  stories  of  Wessex,  that  the  scene  itself  is  big 
with  detached  meaning,  is  fraught  with  sublime  or  tragic  destinies 
for  the  stricken  human  figures  moving  hither  and  thither  upon  it, 
dwarfed  and  almost  doomed  by  it.  We  have,  rather,  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  stage  in  process  of  being  elegantly,  graciously  set  by  an 
exceedingly  skilled,  unobtrusive  personage  who  moves  noiselessly 
and  speaks  in  whispers,  and  whose  confident  command  makes  the 
presentation  real  even  to  poignancy.  Vibrations  are  in  the  air; 
we  are  poised — we  await  the  thrill  which  we  feel  is  coming.  Take 
the  effect  of  a  single  sentence,  prefacing  an  interview  in  an  old- 
world  garden,  between  the  raconteur  and  Mrs.  Server,  at  sunset: 
“The  last  calls  of  birds  sounded  extraordinarily  loud;  they  were 
like  the  timed,  serious  splashes,  in  wide,  still  water,  of  divers  not 
expecting  to  rise  again.”  There  is  nothing  elemental  about  such 
passages ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  what  might  happen  were  such 
delightful  threads  not  constantly  woven  into  the  texture  of  these 
novels.  A  writer  so  exclusively  concerned  with  mental  states 
might  conceivably  be  carried  away  into  too  rarefied  an  atmosphere, 
to  lose  touch  with  earth  and  reality  altogether. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  art  of  one  so  fastidious  and  deliber¬ 
ate,  who  rifled  the  riches  of  language  for  shades  of  expression, 
lent  itself  hardly  to  the  medium  of  the  stage ;  yet  we  have  noted 
that  when  a  position  demanded  swift,  energetic  treatment  Mr. 
James  could  put  on  speed  and  away  with  us  till  our  ears  tingled 
with  the  conversational  whir  and  we  felt  grateful  for  the  certainty 
of  the  driver’s  skill.  If  I  say  that  his  work  is  not  suitable  for  a 
theatrical  setting,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  had  not  a  lively  sense 
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of  the  drama  and  its  resources ;  he  possessed  this,  in  fact,  in  far 
greater  measure  than  most  authors — his  books  brim  with  it.  I 
mean  that  the  work  is  too  delicate,  too  dependent  upon  the  reader’s 
gradual  appreciation  of  the  language,  his  slow  savouring  of  the 
graphic  phrase,  his  discovery  after  many  pages  that  a  picture  has 
been  mysteriously  developed  in  his  mind  as  an  image  appears  on 
the  sensitive  photographic  plate ;  in  brief,  that  it  is  often  a  fabric 
too  fine  to  bear  the  high  direct  brilliance  and  unsoftened  shadows 
!  of  the  limelight.  The  few  plays  have  not  secured  success  from 
I  the  managerial  standpoint,  however  pleasing  they  may  have  been 
i  to  initiated  spectators.  Of  Guy  Domville,  produced  at  the  St. 
James’s  Theatre  on  January  5th,  1895,  Mr.  William  Archer 
wrote  :  “  Since  Beau  Austin  we  have  seen  nothing  on  the  English 
I  stage  so  charming  as  the  first  act.  The  motives  are  delicately 
I  interwoven,  yet  remain  clear  and  convincing ;  the  scenes  are 
”  ordered  with  a  master  hand ;  and  the  writing  is  graceful  without 
mannerism.”  He  then  complains  that  there  was  no  further 
■  development  of  the  hero’s  character  (somehow,  one  does  not  see^ 
Mr.  James  “  developing  ”  a  character  in  the  limited  time  of  an ' 
[!  evening’s  performance),  and  that  the  motives  ceased  to  be  clear. 

;  After  commenting  upon  the  plot  he  repeats  his  mild  remonstrance  : 

;  “The  fact  remains  that  Mr.  James  has  failed  to  make  his  hero’s 
conduct  comprehensible  to  a  very  attentive  and,  I  hope  he  will 
;  believe,  a  very  sympathetic  listener.”  ^  This  play  ran -for  exactly 
;  a  month,  and  of  it  George  Meredith  significantly  wrote  to  Mrs. 

!  Walter  Palmer  on  January  8th  :  “The  treatment  of  Henry  James 
i  at  the  close  of  his  play  will  prove  to  Americans  that  the  Old 
Country  retains  a  fund  of  the  cowardly  part  of  barbarism.”  More 
recently,  we  have  had  in  London  The  High  Bid,  a  fantastic, 
i  romantic  episode  adapted,  I  think,  from  a  short  story  entitled 
1  "Covering  End  ”  ;  and  The  Saloon,  produced  at  the  Little  Theatre 
I  on  January  18th,  1911.  In  the  latter  play  Owen  Wingrave, 

I  descendant  of  warlike  ancestors,  holds  that  “the  military  delusion 
5  is  a  barbarism,”  refuses  to  carry  on  the  tradition  and  to  fight  for 
his  country.  Many  who  saw  the  scene  in  which  the  girl  to  whom 
,  he  is  betrothed  pours  her  scorn  upon  him  will  remember  it  well. 

;  “Life!  what  do  you  call  life?”  he  demands,  as  she  upbraids, 
i!  "Glory !  ”  comes  the  answer.  “Rot !  ”  he  snaps,  sharp  as  a  pistol- 
•  shot.  His  family  disowns  him,  and  the  play  fades  from  a  scene 

i  (1)  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  this 
i  performance  twenty-one  years  ago  :  Guy  Domville,  Mr.  George  Alexander ; 
lord  Devenish,  Mr.  W.  G.  Elliott;  Frank  Humher,  Mr.  Herbert  Waring; 
Citorgt  Round,  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond;  Servant,  Mr.  Frank  (Franklin?)  Dyall; 
Mrt.  Peverel,  Miss  Marion  Terry;  Mrs.  Domville,  Mrs.  Edward  Saker;  Mary 
Bratier,  Miss  Evelyn  Millard;  Fanny,  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh;  Milliners,  Miss 
Blanche  Wilmot  and  Miss  Lucy  Bertram. 
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that  rivets  the  attention  to  a  disturbing  and  unsatisfying  close 
in  which  an  element  of  the  supernatural  is  introduced.  A  familiar 
magic  haunts  the  dialogue ;  had  the  author’s  name  been  reserved 
certain  unmistakable  signs  would  have  betrayed  it — “beautiful 
high  convictions,”  “I  don’t  want  not  to  know,”  “scruples,  doubts, 
discoveries  ” — but  one  wms  left  with  the  conclusion  that  the  stage, 
much  as  he  loved  it,  was  a  refractory  medium  for  ]\Ir.  James. 
yBls  stories,  dramatic  in  essence  as  most  of  them  are,  droop  when 
transplanted.  The  reader  must  take  in  the  strong,  slow  sentences, 
must  savour  them  again,  retrieve — 

“All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 
Flashing  forth  from  many  a  golden  phrase.” 

In  a  play  one  cannot  turn  back,  cannot  restrain  the  dazzling 
moment,  recapture  the  winged  minute,  and  enhance  it  by 
repetition. 

In  considering  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  filled  so  wonder¬ 
fully  wide  a  canvas  it  is  necessary  finally  to  examine  a  question 
above  that  of  method  and  style.  A  brief  survey  demands  high 
ground,  hopeless  though  it  may  be  to  endeavour  to  express  all  the 
landscape.  To  take  a  more  spacious  view,  then,  in  conclusion, 

I  see  very  clearly  a  general,  genial  philosophy  in  these  novels. 
Some  critics  have  denied  this.  But  it  is  securely  established, 
accurately  demonstrated  by  his  own  words,  that  Mr.  James 
^  possessed  the  most  profound  and  incorruptible  ideals ;  can  it  then 
be  fairly  argued  that  he  committed  the  inartistic  error  of  working 
at  haphazard  from  shifting  bases,  with  no  fixed  outlook  upon  life? 
Such  a  position  seems  at  least  illogical.  If  he  attempted  to  right 
no  wrongs,  to  drive  no  theories  home  wuth  tiresome  thwacks,  his 
vision,  ranging  over  leisured  humanity,  separated  the  gold  from 
the  dross,  the  diamonds  from  the  paste.  He  quietly  insisted  upon 
the  unfailing  simplicity  and  beauty — not  always,  be  it  noted,  the 
beatific  happiness — of  the  clean  life  of  the  spirit  and  the  spirited 
intellect.  I  read  into  the  novels  nothing  more  definite  than  this 
by  way  of  “moral  ”  or  “message,”  and,  indeed,  have  small  patience 
with  the  good  people  who  labour  to  excavate  a  story  until  they 
shall  have  discovered  some  hidden  significance,  some  poor  unfor¬ 
tunate  little  Piltdown  skull  of  a  sentence  from  which  they  strive 
to  draw  portentous  hypotheses  and  to  construct  exasperating 
theories.  But  this  avowal,  assurance,  what  you  will,  is  hardly 
to  be  avoided.  We  may  glance  at  two  or  three  instances.  New¬ 
man,  in  “The  American,”  has  come  over; to  roam  Europe,  has 
wooed  and  won  Madame  de  Cintre,  and  has  lost  her  through  the 
machinations  of  her  polite,  vulpine  brother,  Urbain  de  Bellegarde, 
and  his  dreadful  little  mother.  He  aches  for  revenge,  and  revenge 
is  in  his  power,  for  he  possesses  a  document  which  will  expose 
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;  jjjg  enemies  as  accomplices  in  what  amounts  to  the  murder  of  the 
:  father,  years  before.  He  stands  gazing,  musing,  rebelling,  with¬ 
out  the  walls  of  the  convent  that  will  enclose  his  love  till  death ; 
then,  turning  sadly  away,  he  sees  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 
He  enters,  and  sits  awhile  in  the  “  splendid  dimness.”  His  anger 
collapses,  overborne  by  mysterious,  serene,  noble  influences ;  and 
the  story  closes  on  the  renunciation  of  love  by  the  woman. and  the 
renunciation  of  revenge  by  the  man — although  we  are  to  remember 
s  that  the  woman  was  driven  to  take  her  step  by  the  unremitting 
I  persecution  of  her  family.  Those  who  have  read  the  story  of 
Maisie  will  recollect  the  ending — the  unsatisfactory  ending  for  the 
-  divorced  couples  ifnd  their  friends — and  that  last,  chaotic  struggle 
'  for  the  possession  of  the  little  girl.  Bewildered  no  longer, 
armoured  by  that  mystic  “moral  sense”  which  had  so  puzzled  her 
as  she  gradually  evolved  it  from  the  knowledge  of  confused 
relationships  and  horrid  suggestions,  Maisie,  still  vmcontaminated 
amid  the  soilure  of  her  surroundings,  relinquishes  the  fascinating 
Sir  Charles  and  his  lady  and  goes  off  with  the  uncompromising 
Mrs.  Wix.  She  and  the  shrewd  old  housekeeper  are  the  true 
heroines— they  glow  stainlessly  through  the  sorry  gloom  of  the 
others.  Strether,  in  “The  Ambassadors,”  “comes  out  strong” 
and  finds  a  fuller  meaning  in  life  through  his  acquaintance  with 
the  circle  of  the  unabashed  Chad  Newsome  ;  and,  sad*though  the 
little  tale  may  be,  we  are  bound  to  think  of  poof  middle-aged 
I  Catherine  Sloper,  in  “Washington  Square,”  who,  “picking  up 
■  her  morsel' of  fancy-work,  had  seated  herself  with  it  again — for 
life,  as  it  were,”  as  having  found  a  bitter-sweet  satisfaction  in  the 
i  extinction  of  her  lover.  She  had  lived,  in  her  curiously  bafifled, 
r  reserved  way,  to  discover  him  a  fraud  and  a  poseur,  and  her  little 
j  outburst  at  the  last,  when  anger  has  died  to  indifference,  proves 
I  her  spirit  still  unbroken.  Again,  Maggie  Verver,  the  Princess  of 
“The  Golden  Bowl,”  perfectly  innocent  of  soul,  confronting 
I  iniquity  with  incredulous,  appealing  gaze,  is  one  of  those  women 
of  whom  Teufelsdrockh  dreamed,  “flitting  past,  in  their  many- 
coloured  angel-plumage ;  like  mysterious  priestesses,  in  whose 
hand  was  the  invisible  Jacob ’s-ladder,  whereby  man  might  mount 
into  very  Heaven.” 

Upon  the  wonderful  short  stories,  the  exquisite,  restrained  love- 
scenes,  the  many  prefaces  to  the  work  of  others,  the  critical  books, 
such  as  “French  Poets  and  Novelists  ”  and  “Notes  on  Novelists,” 
the  travel  books,  the  recent  autobiographical  volumes,  there  is 
not  space  to  enlarge ;  nor  can  I  do  more  than  mention  the  fine, 
generous  impulse  which  led  Mr,  James,  a  few  months  before  his 
h  death,  to  associate  himself  with  us  in  the  great  struggle  by 
j  becoming  officially  an  Englishman,  though  for  long  he  had  made 
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his  home  with  us,  and  had  found  in  “this  grand  old  country,”  as 
he  recently  termed  it,  the  friendships  of  a  lifetime.  His  death 
on  February  28th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  removed  one  who 
as  a  recorder  and  interpreter  of  a  definite  sphere  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  two  countries  had  no  rival.  His  work,  in  its  intensity,  is 
a  lasting  proof  of  a  fact  dismissed  by  too  many  modern  novelists 
as  non-existent  or  antiquated — that  purity  is  an  essential  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  highest  art.  The  novelist  of  to-day  has  often  a 
tendency  to  watch  the  pageant  of  life  through  defective  glasses 
that  hide  beauty  and  reveal  only  decays,  defilements,  and  pollu¬ 
tions — the  lumber  and  refuse  of  humanity.  It  is  for  those  who 
regret  this  vicious  propensity,  who  look  upon  art  as  the  goddess 
of  a  temple  unprofaned  by  falsehoods  and  perversions,  to  render 
homage  to  one  who  saw  clearly,  recorded  truthfully,  interpreted 
wisely,  and  who,  upon  his  chosen  height,  we  perceived  as  so 
wholly  vigilant,  serene,  and  benign. 

Wilfrid  L.  Eandell. 
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the  teachings  of  the  NAPOLEONIC  WAR. 

I. — The  Causes  of  France’s  Triumphs. 

The  Napoleonic  War,  like  the  present  struggle,  was  a  contest 
between  a  powerful  and  perfectly  organised  military  State  and 
1  a  number  of  ill-organised  and  comparatively  unmilitary  nations. 

!  France,  which  had  dominated  and  tyrannised  the  Continent  of 
ij  Europe  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  had  declined  in  power  and  influence  under  the  rule 
of  the  incapable  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

?  The  increasing  financial  embarrassments  of  the  State,  high  and 
^  oppressive  taxation,  bitter  social  injustice  and  the  recurrence  of 

■  bad  harvests  and  financial  crises  had  engendered  widespread 
destitution  and  dissatisfaction.  The  revolution  of  1789  was 
greeted  with  undisguised  satisfaction  by  France’s  neighbours. 

It  led  to  governmental  anarchy.  The  most  prominent  noblemen, 

;  generals  and  administrators  fled  the  country.  France  was 

■  divided  against  itself.  Its  neighbours  prepared  to  invade  it  in 
force  with  the  object  of  partitioning  it  among  themselves.  It 
was  believed  that  formerly  so  mighty  France  was  unable  to 
defend  her  frontiers.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Metternich’s 
Memoirs  we  read  : — 

"All  who  fled  from  the  Revolution  reckoned  that  their  exile  would  last  only 
a  couple  of  months.  .  .  .  The  French  princes  had  arrived,  and  everything 
was  ready  for  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  Great  hopes  were  placed  on 
the  result,  and  certain  victory  was  generally  expected.  The  French  emigrants 
thought  the  undertaking  sure  of  success,  and  the  only  complaint  they  were 
heard  uttering  related  to  unavoidable  delays  in  the  assembling  of  the  armies 

I  of  invasion.  According  to  their  idea,  the  dispatch  of  a  few  battalions  only 
was  needed  in  order  that  the  white  flag  should  immediately  appear  on  all  the 
towers  of  France.” 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  indeed  likely  that  disorganised  France 
I  would  be  unable  to  offer  a  serious  resistance.  All  the  world 
remembered  the  disastrous  defeats  which  France  had  suffered  in 
recent  wars.  Deprived  of  their  aristocratic  officers,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  French  troops  had  become  a  rabble,  that  they 
would  fight  far  worse  than  they  did  at  Rossbach.  Although  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  had  broken  down,  and  although  the  French  Army 
was  an  army  in  tatters,  it  possessed  hidden  elements  of  vast 
strength.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  eminent  officers 
had  made  the  French  artillery  the  best  and  most  mobile  in  the 
I  world,  and  as  the  artillery  officers  were  mostly  of  humble  origin 
||  they  had  not  left  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
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Besides,  during  the  ancien  regime  men  such  as  Guibert,  Gribeau- 
val,  Bourcet,  and  Du  Teil  had  evolved  a  new  system  of  tactics 
Frederick  the  Great,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Joseph  the  Second 
had  fought  their  wars  with  mercenaries,  with  impressed  soldiers 
who  fought  in  close  order.  They  were  treated  with  such  merciless 
brutality  that  they  led  the  life  of  slaves.  As  they  would  desert 
in  large  numbers  whenever  opportunity  offered,  they  were  snr- 
rounded  night  and  day  by  armed  guards.  With  such  men 
fighting  in  open  formation  or  fighting  in  woods  was  of  course 
impossible.  The  new  military  school  of  France  had  recom¬ 
mended  fighting  in  open  order  and  had  replaced  the  slow  and 
deliberate  evolutions  of  the  Frederickian  period  with  movements 
made  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

The  Eevolution  had  converted  the  destitute  and  ill-treated 
French  agriculturists  into  freemen  and  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
They  were  determined  to  defend  their  newly-won  property 
against  the  invaders.  They  flocked  to  the  colours  in  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  slow  moving  bodies  of  dissatisfied  and 
mechanically  fighting  mercenaries  were  faced  by  huge  mobile 
armies,  by  a  nation  in  arms,  by  men  who  ventured  their  lives 
recklessly,  whereas  the  invading  generals  constantly  tried  to 
avoid  battle  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  their  costly,  highly- 
trained  and  almost  irreplaceable  mercenaries.  After  the  death  of 
Frederick  the  Great  neglect  and  routine  had  ruled  the  Prussian 
Army.  It  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  Valmy  on  the  20th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1792,  and  it  experienced  enormous  losses  on  its  retreat. 
On  the  6th  of  November  of  the  same  year  the  French  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Jemappes.  The  new  French  tactics  of  fighting 
in  open  order,  of  moving  rapidly  and  of  attacking  impetuously 
w’ith  large  numbers,  had  proved  their  superiority  over  the 
Frederickian  system.  The  Eevolution  supplied  Napoleon  with 
the  tactics  which  he  employed  so  successfully  in  his  wars. 

For  a  long  time  the  monarchs  of  Europe  did  not  realise  their 
danger.  They  saw  France  torn  by  domestic  strife.  One  san¬ 
guinary  coup  (Vetat  followed  the  other.  The  guillotine  proved 
more  deadly  to  the  French  than  hostile  armies.  The  country 
seemed  likely  to  bleed  to  death  in  unceasing  and  atrocious  civil 
wars. 

Believing  that  the  revolutionary  parties,  which  unceasingly 
fought  for  supremacy,  would  in  the  end  destroy  one  another  and 
all  France,  the  Powers  nominally  leagued  against  France  made 
war  upon  that  country  half-heartedly.  They  were  disunited. 
Each  followed  its  own  policy.  The  Empress  Catherine  the  Great, 
who  ruled  Eussia  up  to  1796,  had  loudly  proclaimed  her 
abhorrence  of  the  French  disorders.  She  had  urged  the  monarchs 
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of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  attack  France,  and  had  emphati¬ 
cally  declared  that  the  solidarity  of  all  monarchs  was 
necessary  for  defending  the  thrones  and  altars  against 
the  forces  of  subversion.  However,  although  she  had 
promised  military  co-operation,  she  failed  to  send  troops  towards 
France.  She  coveted  the  possession  of  Poland.  Her  mobilised 
armies  invaded  that  country  instead  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  it.  In  her  own  words,  she  fought  the  Eevolution  on 
Russia’s  Western  frontier. 

Poland  had  been  partitioned  for  the  first  time  by  Eussia, 
Austria  and  Prussia  at  the  instigation  of  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1772.  L'appetit  vient  en  mangeant.  Austria  and  Prussia  did 
not  wish  that  Eussia  should  acquire  the  lion’s  share  of  the  un¬ 
divided  Polish  territories  while  they  were  fighting  France.  They 
wished  to  checkmate  Eussia.  Besides,  Austria  had  not  forgotten 
that  she  had  lost  to  Prussia  Silesia  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  that  that  king  had  prevented  her  acquiring  Bavaria. 
She  still  hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  Bavaria.  Prussia,  on  the 
other  hand,  desired  to  continue  her  traditional  policy  of  in¬ 
creasing  her  territories  at  Austria’s  cost  and  of  weakening  and 
humiliating  that  State.  Thus  Eussia  limited  her  exertions  to 
egging  on  Austria  and  Prussia  to  attack  France,  while  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  at  least  as  much  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Poland  as  in  that  of  France.  The  two  States  sent  troops 
simultaneously  towards  Poland  and  towards  the  Ehine,  and  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  commanders,  who  nominally  co-operated 
against  France,  intrigued  against,  and  hampered,  each  other 
with  all  means  in  their  power.  They  thought  it  more  important 
to  foil  one  another’s  efforts  than  to  defeat  the  enemy.  With  this 
object  in  view  both  the  Prussians  and  the  Austrians  corresponded 
and  negotiated  with  the  French.  Naturally  disaster  was  the 
result.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  troops  could  easily  have  overthrown  the  forces  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  France  had  they  thoroughly  co-operated. 

Lack  of  union  is  fatal  in  war.  Co-operation  was  lacking  not 
only  among  the  nominal  allies,  but  also  among  the  Austrian 
armies  in  the  field.  As  a  young  general,  Napoleon  entered  upon 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  Austrians,  under  Wurmser,  were  far 
superior  in  strength  to  the  French,  but  they  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  dividing  their  forces.  Placing  himself  between  the 
two  bodies  of  troops,  Napoleon  defeated  first  the  one  portion  and 
then  the  other.  Later  on  Wurmser  attacked  the  French  with 
another  army,  but  once  more  he  divided  his  forces  and  once 
more  they  were  beaten  in  detail  by  Napoleon  operating  upon 
the  inner  lines. 
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The  French  had  raised  large  armies  on  a  national  basis.  Their 
soldiers  were  not  forced  to  march  and  to  fight  by  barbarous  ill. 
treatment.  They  fought  for  hearth  and  home,  for  their  farms 
and  for  their  liberty,  and  when  the  Eepublic  resorted  to  forced 
levies  the  men  fought  willingly,  for  they  were  treated  with  fair- 
ness  and  justice.  Mobility,  audacity,  and  enthusiasm  gave  them 
victory  after  victory.  Great  military  organisers  and  generals  rose 
among  them  from  obscurity  to  eminence.  Napoleon  succeeded  in 
combining  national  freedom  with  strict  military  discipline  and  a 
perfect  organisation.  Backed  by  a  homogeneous  and  patriotic 
people,  by  an  armed  nation  of  forty  millions,  the  generals  of 
France  victoriously  overran  divided  Italy,  divided  Germany  and 
divided  Austria. 

Having  defeated  and  driven  out  the  invaders,  the  French 
desired  to  secure  their  positions  against  future  attacks  by  extend¬ 
ing  their  frontier  to  the  Ehine.  In  doing  so  they  invaded  Belgium 
and  Holland,  in  which  countries  England  had  seen  an  element 
of  her  national  security  and  a  mighty  barrier  first  against  Spain 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  and  then  against  France  in 
the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Towards  the  end  of  1792 
friction  betw’een  England  and  Eepublican  France  became  acute 
and  soon  hostilities  began.  While  the  Continental  Powers  made 
war  upon  France  in  order  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  ancien 
regime  and  to  acquire  French  territories,  England  made  war  upon 
that  country  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Power  in  Europe 
and  in  course  of  time  the  Continental  Powers  adopted  England’s 
views. 

Napoleon  clearly  recognised  that  England  was  his  most 
dangerous  enemy.  He  desired  to  obtain  England’s  support. 
History  repeats  itself.  In  making  a  bid  for  England’s  friendship 
he  employed  the  same  argument  which  Germany  used  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  He  urged  that  France  and  England, 
the  strongest  land  Power  and  the  strongest  sea  Power,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  might  challenge  a  wwld  in  arms,  that  they 
might  rule  the  world  between  them.  Lord  Whitworth,  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  reported  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1803,  a  most  important  conversation  which  he  had  had  with 
Napoleon.  He  summed  up  Napoelon’s  offer  in  the  following 
words  :  — 

“He  then  expatiated  much  on  the  natural  force  of  the  two  countries: 
France,  with  an  army  of  480,000  men,  for  to  this  amount  it  is,  he  said,  to 
be  immediately  completed,  all  ready  for  the  most  desperate  enterprises; 
and  England,  with  a  fleet  that  made  her  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  which  he 
(modestly)  did  not  think  he  should  be  able  to  equal  in  less  than  ten  years. 
Two  such  countries  by  a  proper  understanding  might  govern  the  world,  but 
by  their  strifes  might  overturn  it.” 
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In  1803,  as  in  1914,  Great  Britain  wisely  refused  to  associate 
herself  in  any  scheme  of  dominating  the  world  in  partnership 
with  the  strongest  land  Power.  She  defended  the  status  quo. 
She  refused  to  be  a  party  in  destroying  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  War  broke  out  once  more  between  England  and  France. 

Under  the  Eepublic  and  under  the  Consulate,  France  had 
greatly  extended  her  frontiers  in  the  desire  of  making  her  position 
impregnable  and  thus  obtaining  a  lasting  peace.  However,  the 
world  was  not  willing  to  be  dominated  by  France.  Hence  every 
increase  in  France’s  territories  strengthened  the  determination 
of  the  other  Powers  to  oppose  France’s  encroachments.  The 
stronger  that  country  became,  the  more  its  neighbours  felt 
threatened.  At  first  the  French  strove  only  to  possess  themselves 
of  powerful  natural  frontiers,  the  sea  in  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  Pyrenees  in  the  west,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Ehine 
in  the  east.  However,  as  the  nations  beyond  these  natural 
frontiers  remained  irreconcilably  hostile,  France  felt  impelled 
to  secure  the  natural  frontiers  which  she  had  conquered  by  ad¬ 
vancing  her  limits  farther  and  always  farther  beyond  them, 
hoping  to  find  security  and  a  lasting  peace. 

The  French  people  had  become  tired  of  domestic  disorder  and 
civil  wars,  of  coups  d'etat  and  unending  bloodshed  and  confisca¬ 
tion.  They  yearned  for  an  efficient,  firm  and  well-ordered  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  yearned  for  peace.  They  wished  to  enjoy  at 
last  the  fruits  of  their  exertions.  Since  1800,  when  Napoleon 
had  become  first  consul,  the  internal  position  of  France  ceased 
to  be  chaotic.  The  organising  genius  of  France’s  new  master 
speedily  created  order  and  stability.  France  became  rapidly  not 
only  the  most  warlike  and  the  most  powerful,  but  also  the  best 
organised  and  the  best  governed  country  in  Europe  and  by  far 
the  wealthiest  State  on  the  Continent.  Her  opponents  could  no 
longer  hope  that  the  country  would  destroy  itself  by  civil  war. 
The  homogeneous  and  perfectly  organised  French  nation,  abso¬ 
lutely  directed  and  controlled  by  the  greatest  soldier  and  adminis¬ 
trator  of  modern  times,  became  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  greater 
danger  than  ever,  especially  as  it  became  obvious  th-at  it  was 
Napoleon’s  aim  to  extend  the  limits  of  France  still  farther. 
His  language  and  his  actions  made  it  obvious  to  all  that  he  aimed 
at  the  mastery  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  at  the  domination  of 
land  and  sea.  Yet  the  threatened  nations  were  unable  to  sink 
their  historic  differences  and  to  present  a  united  front  to  their 
enemy. 

Austria  and  Prussia  were  France’s  strongest  neighbours.  They 
^ere  therefore  most  immediately  threatened  and  it  was  their 
interest  and  their  duty  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  However, 
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they  were  divided  by  their  history  and  their  ambitions,  and  I 
especially  by  the  Silesian  wars  fought  in  the  time  of  Frederick  ^ 
the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa.  Prussia  saw  in  Austria,  and  ! 
Austria  in  Prussia,  a  competitor  and  a  most  dangerous  enemy  i 
Moreover,  the  feeble  and  incapable  King  Frederick  William  the  I 
Third  of  Prussia,  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  unworthy  ! 
favourites  and  intriguers,  desired  to  follow  a  profitable  policy  (rf  i 
selfishness.  He  hoped  by  skilful  diplomacy,  by  running  with 
the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds,  not  only  to  avoid  partici. 
pation  in  the  war,  but  to  acquire  vast  territories  from  the 
belligerents  on  either  side,  who  might  be  desirous  to  purchase  i 
Prussia’s  goodwill  and  support.  Prussia  followed  a  policy  of  ■ 
deliberate  duplicity  towards  both  sides,  waiting  for  the  highest  1 
bidder.  I 

In  August,  1805,  a  coalition,  the  third  against  France,  was  ; 
concluded  by  England,  Eussia  and  Austria.  Prussia  desired  to  I 
be  able  to  join  either  side,  according  to  her  convenience,  and 
kept  aloof  in  nominal  neutrality.  Napoleon  resolved  to  strike.  ! 
He  rapidly  marched  towards  Austria  the  army  which  he  had 
assembled  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Between 
the  17th  and  the  20th  of  October  he  defeated  and  captured  at  Ulm  * 
an  Austrian  Army  commanded  by  General  Mack.  That  defeat  ; 
of  the  Coalition  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  gloriouB  j 
victory  of  Trafalgar  on  the  21st  of  October,  when  Nelson  destroyed 
the  French  and  Spanish  Fleets.  Tsar  Alexander  of  Eussia  < 
hoped  by  his  personal  exertions  to  gain  the  support  of  the  hesi-  i 
tating  and  vacillating  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom  he  was  bound  in  | 
strong  personal  friendship.  He  went  to  Berlin  and  the  two 
monarchs  swore  eternal  friendship  to  one  another  over  the  coffin 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  gloomy  vault  at  Potsdam. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  the  two  monarchs  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Austria  concluded  the  Secret  Alliance  of  Potsdam,  in  * 
accordance  with  which  Prussia  was  to  mobilise  her  troops,  f' 
offer  her  armed  mediation  to  Napoleon,  and  enter  the  war  in 
support  of  Austria  and  Eussia  in  a  month,  should  her  good  office*! 
be  refused  by  the  French.  However,  the  Prussian  diplomats  ban 
behaved  so  shiftily  and  faithlessly  in  the  past,  and  even  duriu'  j 
the  Potsdam  negotiations,  that  Metternich,  who  at  the  time  wa 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  and  who  signed  the  treat} 
on  Austria’s  behalf,  reported  on  the  4th  November,  two  daysafte 
its  signature,  to  his  Government  : — 

“  On  arriving  here  I  found  that  the  Russian  and  Prussian  negotiators  na  j 
been  occupied  for  several  days  in  completing  a  work  which  was  disputed  sU;  . 
by  step  by  the  latter.  The  Emperor  began  the  negotiations  by  secilin;  | 
through  his  Ministers  a  project  of  assent  to  the  coalition  pure  and  stmpl*. 
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The  King  replied  by  a  counter-project  full  of  words  and  showing  anything 
but  the  active  co-operation  of  Prussia.  They  had  long  ago  abandoned  all 
idea  of  revenging  the  personal  injury  of  Napoleon,  except  by  seizing  the 
opportunity  furnished  by  himself  of  breaking  off  every  inconvenient  engage¬ 
ment  with  him. 

“Prussia  is  accustomed  to  act  only  when  it  is  clearly  for  her  own  benefit; 
that  is  all  she  looks  to,  and  Europe  would  disappear  before  her  eyes  if  it 
depended  on  her  efforts  to  save  it.” 

Advancing  victoriously  Napoleon  had  occupied  Vienna.  The 
Austrian  army  had  retired  beyond  the  capital  and  had  been 
joined  by  a  Russian  army.  The  Tsar  had  left  Berlin  in  order  to 
witness  the  military  operations.  The  French  and  the  Austro- 
Russian  forces  had  come  into  contact  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Austerlitz  and  the  question  arose  whether  the  combined  Russo- 
Austrian  Army  should  accept  battle  or  pursue  a  dilatory  strategy, 
drawing  Napoleon  farther  and  farther  away  from  his  base,  thus 
weakening  him  while  waiting  for  very  powerful  reinforcements 
which  were  on  the  march.  M.  Albert  Sorel  wrote  in  his  excellent 
book  “li’Europe  et  la  Revolution  Fran9aise  ”  : — 

■  “Napoleon  had  not  succeeded  in  separating  Austria  and  Russia,  and  he 
had  arrested  Prussia  only  for  a  few  days.  ‘  Every  day,’  said  a  wdtness, 
‘iucreased  the  danger  of  the  isolated  French  Army,  w'hich  was  far  from  its 
base.’  Napoleon  had  82,000  soldiers.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  opposing 
him  had  90,000.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  with  20,000  Austrians  advanced 
into  Bohemia  in  the  rear  of  the  French.  The  Archduke  Charles  would  have 
towards  the  middle  of  December  80,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna. 
About  the  same  time  the  Prussian  Army  would  be  ready  to  strike.  The 
Prussians,  together  with  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  would  be  240,000  strong, 
and  their  main  army,  of  120,000  men,  would  be  in  Franconia,  in  the  rear 
of  the  French,  blocking  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  For  Napoleon  the  delay 
of  a  battle  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Loss  in  battle  would 
have  led  to  a  precipitous  retreat,  to  a  rout,  to  the  destruction  of  the  army, 
to  a  Trafalgar  on  terra  firma.” 

Sorel’s  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  judicious  Metternich.  That 
great  statesman  wrote  in  his  memoirs  : — 

“Napoleon  found  himself  in  a  most  critical  position.  The  Archduke 
Charles  was  advancing  by  forced  marches  with  the  army  of  Italy  through 
Styria;  the  Prussian  army  was  in  movement  tow'ards  Regensburg;  and, 
lastly,  the  news  from  Paris  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  was  of  the 
most  disquieting  character. 

“If  the  allied  armies,  instead  of  offering  battle  at  Austerlitz,  had  halted 
at  a  suitable  distance,  the  French  army  would  have  been  forced  to  fall  back 
upon  Vienna,  and  the  Allies  would  then  have  been  able  to  take  the  offensive 
with  vigour.  Tyrol,  and  even  Upper  Austria,  only  waited  for  this  to  rise 
in  one  mass.  Thus  the  chances  of  war  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  and 
never  was  a  position  more  grave  than  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor 
Francis  himself  tried  every  argument  to  dissuade  the  Emperor  Alexander 
from  offering  battle.  It  was,  however,  begun,  and  its  results  lie  before  us 
in  the  Peace  of  Pressburg.” 
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Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  the  eminent  statesman  who  directed 
Russia's  diplomacy  and  who  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
Alexander  the  First,  had  before  the  battle  earnestly  warned  the 
Tsar  to  avoid  an  encounter  and  had  begged  him  to  allow  Napoleon 
to  weaken  himself  by  delay  and  to  wait  until  the  Prussian  troops 
and  the  large  Austrian  and  Russian  reinforcements  which  were 
on  the  way  would  make  Napoleon’s  defeat  certain.  Napoleon, 
who  had  penetrated  deeply  into  hostile  territory,  might  have 
found  his  Leipsic,  or  worse,  in  the  winter  of  1805.  However 
Czartoryski  and  Kutosov,  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief,  were 
overborne  by  young  and  inexperienced  officers  who  thirsted  for 
battle  and  by  courtiers  who  wished  to  flatter  Alexander.  Thev 
believed  that  a  Russian  victory  was  certain,  that  the  French 
were  afraid  of  battle,  that  they  might  escape  unless  attacked 
without  delay.  Napoleon,  who  realised  the  precariousness  of  his 
position,  was  anxious  for  a  battle  at  the  earliest  moment.  He 
was  aware  of  the  divided  councils  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Austro-Russian  army,  and  he  wished  to  tempt  his  opponents  to 
attack  him.  With  this  object  in  view  he  opened  sham  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace  with  Russia.  He  received  the  Russian  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  outposts  as  if  he  w^ere  afraid  to  allow  him  to  see  the 
French  Army.  He  spoke  to  him  of  peace  in  a  tone  of  anxiety 
and  spread  the  rumour  that  the  French  Army  was  only  forty 
thousand  strong  and  completely  demoralised.  Lastly,  he  had 
field  fortifications  thrown  up  and  his  outposts  drawn  in  as  if 
he  contemplated  an  immediate  retirement  and  wished  to  prepare 
for  a  rearguard  action  with  which  to  delay  the  enemy.  Thus 
tempted  and  deceived  the  Russo-Austrian  Army  attacked  pre¬ 
maturely  at  Austerlitz  and  was  utterly  defeated  through  the 
rashness  and  inexperience  of  the  commanders.  The  third  coali¬ 
tion  was  dissolved.  The  smashing  defeat  of  Austerlitz  broke 
Pitt’s  heart.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  a  few 
days  after  he  had  received  the  terrible  news  His  last  wovds 
were: — “My  country.  Oh!  my  Country!” 

Prussia,  while  preparing  everything  for  attacking  Napoleon, 
believing  his  defeat  certain,  had  with  disgraceful  duplicity  posed 
as  the  firm  friend  and  ally  of  France  up  to  the  last  moment. 
AVith  her  army  of  200,000  men  she  might  have  attacked 
Napoleon’s  army  in  the  flank  and  rear  and  have  destroyed  it, 
had  not  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  brought  about  a  premature  de¬ 
cision.  She  tried  in  vain  to  explain  away  her  conduct  and  to 
prove  her  innocence  with  forged  State  papers.  Napoleon  did 
not  forget  Prussia’s  faithlessness  and  treachery  and  the  danger 
of  destruction  which  he  had  so  marvellously  escaped.  We  know 
fri&m  the  pronomK^^mente  of  the  Empress  Jc^ephine  and  of 
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Napoleon’s  eldest  brother  that  the  recollection  of  the  anxiety 
he  had  experienced  poisoned  his  mind.  He  resolved  to  have  his 
revenge  and  to  secure  I'rance  against  so  treacherous  an  opponent. 

Having  destroyed  Austria’s  power  and  made  peace  with  that 
country,  Napoleon  was  free  to  deal  with  Prussia.  He  treated 
Prussia  with  the  utmost  contempt,  humiliated  her  and  created 
a  position  which  compelled  Frederick  William  the  Third  to 
declare  war  upon  France  in  Autumn,  1806.  Having  been 
,  unwilling  to  fight  Napoleon  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  Russia, 
and  England,  Prussia  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Napoleon’s  attack. 
In  her  hour  of  need  she  turned  towards  Austria  and  Russia  and 
begged  for  help.  However,  Austria,  remembering  that  her 
defeat  in  1805  was  due  to  Prussia’s  duplicity  and  dilatoriness,  was 
in  no  hurry  to  aid  that  country.  She  prepared  for  action,  but 
resolved  to  intervene  only  if  the  Prussians  should  be  victorious. 
The  history  of  the  Austerlitz  campaign  repeated  itself.  Napoleon 

I  had  once  more  to  penetrate  deeply  into  hostile  territories.  The 
.\ustrians  threatened  his  right  flank  and  rear,  as  the  Prussians 
had  threatened  his  left  in  the  previous  campaign.  The  English 
might  have  endangered  his  left  flank  by  landing  an  army  in 
Belgium.  A  powerful  Russian  army  was  advancing.  Napoleon’s 
position  could  be  secured  only  by  a  rapid  and  complete  victory. 
Delay  might  jeopardise  his  army  and  a  defeat  might  degenerate 
into  a  rout.  Had  the  Prussians  been  victorious  at  Jena,  or  had 
they  refused  battle  and  drawn  Napoleon  to  the  east  of  the 
monarchy,  the  French  might  have  experienced  an  overwhelming 
disaster.  The  Austrian  and  English  forces  might  have  prepared 
a  gigantic  Sedan  for  the  French.  At  Jena,  as  at  Austerlitz, 
Napoleon  risked  all,  and  he  knew  it.  He  said  at  Saint  Helena, 
according  to  General  Gourgaud :  “  Une  grande  bataille  est 

toujours  une  chose  grave.  Si  j’avais  ete  vaincu  a  Jena!  .  .  .” 

Incapably  and  hesitatingly  led,  and  divided  into  two  bodies, 
the  Prussian  army  was  utterly  defeated  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt. 
Prussia,  like  Austria,  did  not  possess  a  national  army,  but  only 
an  army  of  unwilling  mercenaries,  who  led  a  life  apart  from  the 
nation.  The  citizens  took  no  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  whole  armed  strength  of  the  State  consisted  in  its  battalions 
of  barbarously  ill-treated  professional  soldiers,  a  large  percentage 
of  whom  were  hired  foreigners.  The  double  defeat  ended  in  a 
rout.  Napoleon  pursued  the  fleeing  Prussian  troops  relentlessly. 
He  captured  practically  the  whole  of  the  army.  Fortress  after 
fortress  surrendered.  Berlin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
King  Frederick  William  the  Third  and  his  family  fled  into 
Russia. 

The  Russian  army,  which  might  have  defeated  Naptoleon,  had 
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it  been  able  to  co-operate  with  the  Prussian  troops,  bravely  faced 
the  advancing  French.  Napoleon  impetuously  attacked  the 
Bussians  at  Eylau  on  the  7th  of  February,  1807.  A  battle  of 
unexampled  fury  resulted.  It  led  to  a  terrible  massacre  on  both 
sides,  but  it  proved  indecisive.  For  the  first  time  iu  bis  life 
Napoleon  experienced  a  serious  check,  if  not  a  defeat,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  position  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  his  army 
was  separated  from  France  by  an  enormous  distance.  If  the 
Bussians  at  Eylau  had  been  supported  by  the  whole  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Army,  or  by  a  large  English  expedition,  not  a  man  would 
have  escaped.  Napoleon  had  lost  20,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  60,000  men  in  stragglers  and  deserters.  A  powerful 
Austrian  army  might  have  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  In  the 
evening  of  that  sanguinary  day  Napoleon  was  heard  to  say  “Ah! 
si  j’etais  rarchiduc  Charles!  ”  The  sight  of  the  battlefield  de¬ 
pressed  him  deeply.  He  wms  anxious  for  peace.  The  insecurity 
of  his  position  was  realised  by  other  nations.  Austria  endeavoured 
to  play  the  same  game  wdiich  Prussia  had  played  in  1805.  On 
the  7th  of  April  she  offered  to  mediate  between  Napoleon  and  his 
enemies.  Napoleon  refused  to  accept  Austria’s  services  unless 
that  country  demobilised  its  army.  Bussia  could  obviously  be 
forced  to  conclude  peace  only  after  a  smashing  defeat.  Her  best 
policy  would  have  been  to  avoid  battle  as  long  as  possible  and  to 
draw  Napoleon  far  into  the  interior.  However,  over-confidence 
caused  the  Bussians  to  accept  battle.  On  the  17th  of  June  the 
Bussians  were  totally  defeated  at  Friedland.  To  Napoleon’s 
great  relief  Bussia  seemed  ready  to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end. 
On  the  25th  of  June  took  place  the  celebrated  meeting  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  the  First  on  a  raft  anchored  in  the 
middle  of  the  Biver  Niemen.  According  to  tradition  the  Tsar’s 
first  words  addressed  to  Napoleon  were  “Je  hais  les  Anglais 
autant  que  vous,  et  je  serai  votre  second  centre  eux,’’  and 
Napoleon  replied,  “Dans  ce  cas  tout  pent  s’arranger,  la  paix  es' 
faite.” 

England  was  at  the  moment  Bussia’s  ally.  The  leason  for 
the  Tsar’s  expression  of  hatred  of  England  wull  be  given  in 
due  course. 

Austria  prepared  everything  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  against 
Napoleon.  Her  strength  grew  apace.  The  nation  demanded 
revenge.  In  1809  hostilities  broke  out.  Napoleon  wished  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Austria  before  she  had  become  too  strong. 
Although  Austria  did  not  possess  a  national  army,  her  strength 
had  mightily  grown  since  1805.  She  had  been  taught  by  her 
experience.  Archduke  Charles  defeated  Napoleon  at  Aspern, 
but  eventually  Napoleon  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Austrian 
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troops  opposing  him.  Eussia  was  bound  to  Napoleon  by  the 
alliance  which  the  two  Emperors  had  concluded  at  Tilsit  in 
1807.  Prussia  was  occupied  by  French  troops  and  she  was 
afraid  to  move  on  her  own  account.  The  people  wished  to  rise 
against  Napoleon,  but  the  Government  did  not  dare  to  encourage 
them.  Plad  a  powerful  English  army  been  landed  in  the  North 
of  Germany  the  war  of  1809  might  have  proved  disastrous  to 
the  French,  for  the  Germans  would  have  risen  against  their 
conquerors.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  action  of  Schill  and 
Hofer. 

If  we  survey  the  struggle  between  the  Continental  Powers  and 
the  French  it  becomes  clear  that  the  French  were  victorious 
because  their  opponents  were  divided  among  themselves. 
Napoleon,  and  the  French  Eepublic  before  him,  succeeded  in 
destroying  army  after  army,  fighting  them  singly.  Lack  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  nations,  bad  faith  and  amateurishness 
among  the  statesmen,  and  military  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders  proved  fatal  to  France’s  enemies,  and  as  the  armies 
were  bodies  apart  from  the  nation,  the  destruction  of  the  hostile 
army  made  the  French  masters  of  the  country,  for  its  loss 
destroyed  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  enemy  States. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  England’s  share  in  the  war  against 
France  under  the  Republic,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire. 

England  had  been  dragged  into  the  war  against  her  will  in 
the  defence  of  the  Netherlands,  of  the  European  balance  of  power, 
and  of  the  status  quo.  Up  to  his  death,  Pitt  dominated  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  English  public  life.  He  struggled  valiantly  but  dis¬ 
tressingly  amateurishly  against  his  mighty  opponent.  In 
Fortescue’s  excellent  History  of  the  British  Army  we  read  : — 

“Pitt  had  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  military  operations. 
For  this  reason  again  and  again  he  sent  generals  to  different  quarters  of 
Europe  with  vague  orders  to  do  something,  no  great  matter  what,  but  at 
any  rate  something  which  would  show'  that  England  was  an  active  ally. 
Such  was  the  purport  of  the  instructions  which  Abercromby  carried  to 
Holland  in  1799,  Craig  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Cathcart  to  North  Germany 
in  ISO.o,  with  results  that  are  too  well  known  to  us.  By  this  purposeless 
distribution  of  troops  the  armed  force  of  England  w'as  frittered  away  in 
paltry  and  useless  detachments;  for  if  an  expedition  is  to  do  nothing  in 
particular,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  consist  of  40,000  men  rather 
than  4,000.  The  practice  was  infinitely  mischievous.  It  demoralised  the 
men;  it  discouraged  the  officers;  it  took  the  heart  out  of  the  generals. 
More  than  any  other  cause  it  brought  about  that  readiness  to  re-embark 
and  to  abandon  enterprises  which  made  the  British  Army  the  laughing-stock 
alike  of  its  own  nation  and  of  Europe.” 

This  summary  of  Pitt’s  activity  is  particularly  significant  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Fortescue  alw’ays  strives  rather  to  excuse 
than  to  condemn  British  military  mistakes. 
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Pitt  was  a  highly  successful  politician,  an  orator,  and  an  honest 
inan.  He  absolutely  ruled  Parliament,  and  his  control  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  induced  him  to  endeavour  to  control  military  operations  as 
well,  although  he  possessed  no  military  gifts  whatever.  The  folly 
of  entrusting  a  successful  party  politician,  an  eminent  Parlia¬ 
mentary  hand,  with  the  strategical  conduct  of  war  should  have 
been  obvious  to  himself,  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  posterity. 

Political  writers  and  historians  have  vastly  exaggerated  the 
merits  of  Pitt,  whose  activity  produced  nothing  but  military 
failure  in  the  war  against  Napoleon.  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  in 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  : — 

“It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  incapacity  which  Pitt  showed 
in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  is,  in  some  sense,  the  most 
‘decisive  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities.  Yet  this  is 
the  simple  truth.  While  his  schemes  were  confounded,  while  his  predictions 
were  falsified,  while  the  coalitions  which  he  had  laboured  to  form  were 
falling  to  pieces,  while  the  expeditions  which  he  had  sent  forth  at  enormous 
cost  were  ending  in  rout  and  disgrace,  while  the  enemy  against  whom  he 
w'as  feebly  contending  was  subjugating  Flanders  and  Brabant,  the  electorate 
of  Mainz  and  the  electorate  of  Treves,  Holland,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Lom¬ 
bardy,  his  authority  over  the  House  of  Commons  was  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  absolute.  There  was  his  empire.  There  were  his  victories— 
his  Lodi  and  his  Areola,  his  Ilivoli  and  his  Marengo.  Of  the  great  party 
which  had  contended  against  him  during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  more  than  one-half  now  marched  under  his  standard,  with  his  old 
competitor,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  their  head;  and  the  rest  had,  after 
many  vain  struggles,  quitted  the  field  in  despair.  Session  followed  session 
with  scarcely  a  single  division.  In  the  eventful  year  1799  the  largest 
minority  that  could  be  mustered  against  the  Government  was  twenty-five." 

The  statesman’s  province  is  action,  that  of  the  politician  is 
parliamentary  management  and  talk.  The  younger  Pitt  was  a 
great  politician,  but  not  a  great  statesman.  History,  as  Napoleon 
has  told  us,  is  a  fable  agreed  upon.  The  present  generation  of 
Englishmen  labour  under  the  delusion  that  Pitt  was  a  great 
statesman  and  strategist,  although  he  was  merely  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  politician. 

Pitt  died  early  in  1806.  His  Cabinet  was  follow'ed  by  that  of 
“All  the  Talents.”  An  administration  not  dissimilar  to  that 
formed  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  w’as  created. 

We  read  in  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  History  of  Europe  ; — 

“The  state  of  public  opinion  rendered  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
new  Administration  could  command  general  support  which  was  not  founded 
on  the  coalition  of  parties  and  a  union  of  all  the  principal  statesmen  of  the 
time  to  uphold  the  fortunes  of  the  State.  ...  A  general  wish  accordingly 
was  felt  for  the  formation  of  a  Government  which  should  unite  ‘  all  the 
talents  ’  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  party  distinction — a  natural  wish  I 
at  .'ill  times,  and  frequently  indulged  by  the  British  people,  but  which  has  I  |j 
never  led  to  any  good  result  in  the  history  of  England.  .  .  .  The  Cabinet  I 
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exhibited  a  splendid  array  of  ability,  and  was  anxiously  looked  to  by  the 
country,  with  the  undefined  hope  which  naturally  arises  upon  admitting  a 
party  whose  leaders  had  been  so  long  celebrated  by  their  eloquence  and 
genius.” 

Men  rise  to  eminence  in  Parliament  by  their  eloquence,  but 
men  possessed  of  eloquence  need  not  possess  ability  in  action. 
Eloquence  and  ability  go  rarely  together.  The  Ministers  of  All 
the  Talents  were  far  superior  to  Napoleon  and  his  generals  in 
oratory,  but  lamentably  inferior  to  them  in  strategy  and  mili¬ 
tary  administration.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  summed  up  the  result 
of  government  by  All  the  Talents  as  follows  ; — ■ 

"  The  military  spirit  had  spread  with  the  general  arming  of  the  people  to  a 
degree  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  British  Islands.  Vigour  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  contest  was  then  indispensably  necessary  for  general  support; 
capacity  for  warlike  combination  the  one  thing  needful  for  lasting  popularity. 
In  these  particulars  the  Whig  Ministry,  notwithstanding  all  their  talents, 
were  eminently  deficient ;  and  the  part  they  had  taken  throughout  the  contest 
disqualified  them  from  conducting  it  to  a  successful  issue.  They  had  so 
uniformly  opposed  the  war  with  France  that  they  were  by  no  means  equally 
impressed  with  the  nation  either  with  its  dangers  or  its  inevitable  character. 
They  had  so  strenuously  on  every  occasion  deprecated  the  system  of  coali¬ 
tions  that  they  could  hardly,  in  consistency  with  their  former  principles, 
take  a  suitable  part  in  that  great  confederacy  by  which  alone  its  overgrown 
strength  could  be  reduced.  Their  system  of  warfare,  accordingly,  was  in 
every  respect  adverse  to  that  which  the  nation  then  desired.  .  .  . 

“The  foreign  disasters  which  attended  their  military  and  naval  enterprises 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  profoundly  affected  the  British  people,  more  im¬ 
patient  than  any  in  Europe  both  of  the  expense  of  warlike  preparation  and 
of  defeat  in  warlike  adventure.  The  capitulation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  flight 
from  the  Dardanelles,  the  catastrophe  in  Egypt,  succeeding  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  were  felt  the  more  keenly  that  they  occurred  on  the 
theatres  of  our  greatest  triumphs  by  land  and  sea,  or  blasted  hopes  the 
most  extravagant  of  commercial  advantage.  .  .  . 

“At  the  moment  when  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were  crossing  the 
Thuringian  forests,  10,000  English  soldiers  embarked  for  South  America; 
when  the  scales  of  war  hung  even  on  the  fields  of  Poland,  5,000  men  were 
sent  to  certain  destruction  amidst  the  cavalry  of  Egypt.  Their  united  force, 
if  thrown  into  the  scale  at  Eylau,  would  have  driven  the  French  Emperor 
across  the  Rhine,  and  induced,  seven  years  before  they  occurred,  the  glories 
of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo.  What  could  be  more  impolitic  than,  after  Russia 
had  given  such  decisive  proof  of  its  extraordinary  resolution  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Europe,  in  February,  1807,  to  send  out  a  miserable  little  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Alexandria  in  March  following,  too  large  for  piracy,  too  small  for 
conquest? 

“The  battle  of  Eylau  should  have  been  the  signal  for  contracting  the 
closest  alliance  with  the  Russian  Government;  the  instant  advance  of  loans 
to  any  amount;  the  marching  of  60,000  English  soldiers  to  the  nearest  point 
of  embarkation.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the  war;  the  imprudent  confidence 
of  Napoleon  had  drawn  him  into  a  situation  full  of  peril.  For  the  first  timo 
m  his  life  he  had  been  overmatched  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  hostile  nations 
besetting  300  leagues  of  communication  in  the  rear  w’ere  ready  to  intercept 
bis  retreat.  No  effort  on  the  part  of  England  could  have  been  too  great  in 
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order  to  turn  to  the  best  account  so  extraordinary  a  combination  of  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  no  demonstration  of  confidence  too  unreserved  to  an  ally 
capable  of  such  sacrifices. 

“  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  such  a  vigorous  demonstration  would  at  once 
have  terminated  the  hesitation  of  Austria,  revived  the  spirit  of  Prussia,  and, 
by  throwing  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  each  flank  of  his  line  of  com¬ 
munication,  driven  the  French  Emperor  to  a  ruinous  retreat?  Is  it  sur- 
prising  that  when,  instead  of  such  co-operation,  Alexander,  after  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made,  met  with  nothing  but  refusals  to  his  repeated  and  most  earnest 
applications,  and  saw  the  land  force  of  England  wasted  on  useless  distant 
expeditions,  when  every  bayonet  and  sabre  was  of  value  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alle  (near  Friedland),  he  should  have  conceived  a  distrust  of  the  English 
alliance,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  extricating  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  hazardous  conflict  in  which  he  was  now  exclusively  engaged?” 

The  Tsar  of  Russia  had  indeed  every  reason  to  be  indignant 
with  England’s  refusal  to  supply  him  either  with  men  or  with 
money.  His  repeated  applications  for  effective  assistance  were 
refused.  Financial  subsidies  were  not  granted  because  ministers 
practised  overgreat  caution  and  openly  showed  that  they  doubted 
Russia’s  good  faith  in  financial  matters.  England’s  refusal  to 
send  troops  to  Russia’s  aid  was  particularly  galling,  as  she  dis¬ 
posed  of  vast  military  forces.  Notwithstanding  the  useless  or 
pernicious  expeditions  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Alexandria,  England 
had  early  in  1807  more  than  80,000  regulars  in  the  British 
Islands. 

Russia,  finding  that  England  refused  to  supply  her  with  either 
money  or  men,  although  she  could  spare  both,  and  failing  to 
understand  that  the  Government’s  vacillation,  hesitation,  and 
pusillanimity  sprang  from  divided  councils,  believed  that 
England  had  treacherously  abandoned  her.  Hence  the  Tsar 
greeted  Napoleon  on  the  raft  on  the  Niemen  with  the  words : 
“I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you  do.”  Amateurishness  proved 
fatal  to  the  English  armies  both  in  the  time  of  Pitt  and  in  that 
of  the  Cabinet  of  All  the  Talents. 

In  many  points  the  present  war  bears  an  extraordinary  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Napoleonic  struggle.  In  men  and  resources  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  far  superior  to  France,  but  they  failed 
to  defeat  her,  because  they  under-estimated  the  strength  of  their 
opponent  in  the  beginning,  because  they  were  less  efficiently 
organised  for  war,  and  because  they  did  not  co-operate.  Thus 
Napoleon,  operating  on  the  inner  lines,  wms  able  to  defeat  one  by 
one  his  opponents,  wlio  undoubtedly  would  have  overwlielmed 
France  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  they  been  firmly  united 
under  a  single  leader. 

In  the  next  article  it  will  be  shown  that  the  Allies  at  last 
profited  by  their  experience,  and  that  Napoleon’s  owm  action  and 
the  war  weariness  of  the  French  people  largely  contributed  to  his 
downfall.  Politicus. 
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Some  people  will  not  be  happy  until  there  is  set  up  in  some 
prominent  place  in  London  a  hall  in  which  they  can  confess  the 
sins  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and,  above  all,  their  military 
sins.  The  Press,  especially  in  war  time,  has  proved  an  inade¬ 
quate  medium.  Moreover,  there  is  not  the  same  satisfaction  to 
be  gained  from  the  written  as  from  the  spoken  word,  particularly 
il  it  can  be  uttered  to  an  assembly  of  enthusiastic  persons  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  speaker.  At  this  moment,  if  there  were  such 
a  confessional,  it  w’ould  be  filled  from  time  to  time  to  overflowing, 
and  there  would  be  no  lack  of  speakers.  It  would  be  claimed, 
with  vehemence,  that  the  war  found  us  unprepared,  that  we  were 
still  unprepared,  and  that,  consequently,  we  were  not  bearing  our 
full  share  of  the  burden  which  the  action  of  the  Central  Powers 
has  imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

“If  we  were  unprepared  when  the  ultimata  fell  fast  and  thick 
in  the  summer  of  1914,”  these  critics  may  be  asked,  “when  were 
we  prepared?”  Were  we  prepared,  either  on  sea  or  on  land, 
when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out?  The  British  Fleet  on  that 
occasion  was  certainly  not  ready,  and  it  has  never  been  suggested 
that  it  w’on  much  glory ;  the  Army — its  whole  strength  at  home 
and  abroad  never  exceeded  250,000 — was  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
disorganisation,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed 
owing  to  mismanagement.  Were  we  prepared  at  the  time  of  the 
South  African  War?  The  Fleet,  owing  to  its  very  imponder¬ 
ability  and  the  fact  that  our  opponents  were  not  sea  Powers,  was 
never  tested — perhaps  it  is  well  for  us,  in  its  then  state  of  faulty 
organisation  and  its  no  less  faulty  distribution,  that  it  was  not 
tested ;  the  military  administration  proved  only  slightly  less 
inefficient  than  on  former  occasions,  and,  owing  to  defects 
in  supply,  organisation  and  command,  the  war  against  these  two 
small  Republics  dragged  on  month  after  month  until  the  months 
stretched  into  years.  No  one  but  the  sailors,  who  kept  the  seas, 
and  soldiers,  who  faced  the  enemy — the  rank  and  file — had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  that  episode  in  our  history — certainly  not  the 
politicians  of  either  party. 

The  story  of  the  South  African  War  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
we  can  best  judge  events  by  contrast.  There  were  many  months, 
even  years,  of  warning  before  the  cloud  burst.  The  Unionist 
Government  was  not  unaware  of  the  trend  of  events ;  it  had  Lord 
Milner  as  its  representative  and  adviser  in  South  Africa.  If  there 
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was  one  thing  more  than  another  upon  which  the  Ministers  ot 
that  day,  from  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  downward,  prided 
themselves  it  was  upon  the  boasted  efficiency  of  British  arms 
owing  to  their  administration.  What  happened  when  the  test 
came  ?  The  J  ameson  raid  had  taken  place  in  1894 ;  thenceforward 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer  Republics 
became  more  and  more  strained.  After  between  four  or  five  years’ 
warning,  the  British  Government,  having  already,  though  tardily, 
ordered  10,000  British  troops  to  proceed  either  from  this  country 
or  India  to  South  Africa,  directed  an  Army  Corps,  40,000  strong, 
with  114  guns,  to  be  mobilised.  That  occurred  on  October  7th, 
1899.  Tw'o  days  later  the  Boers  delivered  an  ultimatum.  They 
immediately  began  hostilities  at  a  moment  when,  through  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  we  had  on  the  spot  little 
more  than  20,000  men,  rather  less  than  half  consisting  of  the 
normal  garrison,  and  the  remainder  of  troops  landed  between 
August  1st  and  October  11th.  An  interval  of  nearly  a  fortnight 
elapsed  between  the  order  being  given  in  this  country  for  the 
mobilisation  of  the  one  Army*  Corps  and  the  commencement  of 
the  embarkation.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  mobilise  a 
force  of  160,000? 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  trace  the  story  of  that  unhappy 
conflict.  The  present  purpose  is  merely  to  contrast  our  military 
arrangements  then  w'ith  the  organisation  which  was  brought  into 
play  when  the  present  war  occurred.  The  late  Mr.  H.  0.  Amold- 
Forster,  who  was  later  on  to  become  Secretary  for  War,  wrote  in 
1900  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Army.  He  enumerated  some  of 
the  principal  criticisms  of  our  military  system  which  were  made 
on  the  eve  of  that  struggle  : — 


“1.  That  no  combined  plan  of  operation  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
in  any  given  contingency  has  ever  been  worked  out  or  decided  upon. 

“2.  That  our  military  organisation  was  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
nation,  and  that  when  put  to  the  test  it  would  fail  to  do  those  things  whicn 
might  reasonably  be  demanded  of  it. 

“3.  That  owing  to  the  faulty  system  adopted,  no  efficient  body  of  men 
could  be  dispatched  from  this  country  in  an  emergency  without  either 
destroying  the  w’hole  regimental  system  at  home  or  calling  up  the  reserves. 

“4.  That  the  reserve,  when  called  up,  would  prove  to  be  not  a  reserve 
at  all,  but  that  the  reservists  would  take  the  place  of  the  men  actually 
serving,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  in  order  to  send  an  army  into  the  field 
the  whole  organised  military  resources  of  the  country  would  be  exhausted. 

“  5.  That  in  maintaining  a  large  force  of  Militia  ;^nd  Volunteers  at  home, 
without  any  of  the  organisation  or  equipment  necessary  to  transform  a  crowd 
into  an  army,  the  War  Office  was  squandering  the  public  money,  trifling 
with  the  nation,  and  exposing  the  country  to  the  gravest  dangers. 

“6.  That  the  supply  of  artillery,  both  horse  and  field,  was  totally  inade¬ 
quate,  and  that  the  guns  for  both  these  branches,  and  also  those  assigned 
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to  the  garrison  artillery,  were  insufficient  in  numbers  and,  in  some  important 
respects,  unsatisfactory  in  quality. 

“7.  That  the  absence  of  any  proper  field  training  of  officers  at  home  would 
be  certain  to  lead  to  disaster  in  war. 

“8.  That  the  absence  of  any  organised  Staff  during  peace  time  would  prove 
8  disadvantage  in  time  of  war. 

‘‘9.  And,  lastly  (oipitting  many  smaller  points),  that  the  War  Office  would 
be  compelled,  under  the  stress  of  war,  to  attempt  to  do  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  all  those  things  which  it  had  refused  to  do  in  time  of  peace,  and 
which  it  had  declared  to  be  unnecessary  or  undesirable.”  l 

“The  war  has  shown  us,”  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  added,  “that  every 
one  of  these  charges  was  ‘  well  and  truly  laid.’  ”  The  w'ar  not 
only  revealed  the  absence  of  co-operation  betw’een  the  Services, 
but  it  showed  that  the  country  “cannot  dispatch  any  efficient  body 
of  troops  from  this  country  without  either  destroying  the  whole 
regimental  system  at  home  or  calling  up  the  reserves.”  In  short, 
the  war  revealed  that  “under  our  present  system,  not  a  single 
regiment,  battery,  or  battalion  is  ever  fit  to  take  the  field.”  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  recorded  : — 

“We  have  become  engaged  in  a  war  with  two  small  African  States.  In 
order  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion,  we  have  had  to  utilise  every 
man  of  our  available  Army,  and  to  call  into  existence  an  irregular,  or  supple¬ 
mentary,  force  of  no  less  than  60,000  men,  who  have  all  been  raised,  or 
made  available,  since  the  war  began,  and  whose  services  were  neither  con¬ 
templated  nor  reckoned  on  in  any  scheme  made  by  the  War  Office.  For  the 
purposes  of  bringing  the  war  in  Africa  to  a  conclusion,  the  force  thus  raised 
appears  to  be  adequate. 

“But  at  home  what  do  we  see?  W'e  see  absolute  chaos.  We  see  nearly 
400,000  men  all  ready  to  serve,  but  without  organisation,  without  equipment, 
without  even  the  weapons  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field.  (Several 
of  the  Royal  Reserve  Battalions  at  Aldershot  were  unable  to  parade  on  the 
Queen’s  birthday  because  they  were  still  without  arms.)  We  see  every  sign 
of  panic  in  high  places;  we  see  millions  being  spent  in  a  hurry  in  the 
almost  hopeless  effort  to  overtake  the  neglect  of  past  years.  The  Prime 
Minister  himself  recommends  a  course  of  rifle  clubs  as  a  way  out  of  our 
admitted  difficulties,  and  everyone  talks  of  the  absolute  need  for  an  entire 
reorganisation  of  our  system.  And  why?  Not  because  any  new  conditions 
have  been  developed,  but  because  the  test  of  war  has  been  applied  to  our 
organisation,  and  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  organisation  is 
rotten.” 

It  took  us  six  months  to  get  together  a  force  of  146,000  men, 
"which  cannot  be  regarded,”  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  admitted,  “as  a 
very  remarkable  accomplishment  for  so  populous  and  wealthy  a 
country  as  our  own.  .  .  .  There  were  actually  not  guns  available 
enough  in  the  country  to  furnish  the  batteries  in  the  field,  and  the 
workshops  of  the  great  manufacturers  had  to  be  ransacked  for  such 
weapons  as  they  had  in  stock,  and  batteries  were  accepted  from 
benevolent  ladies  as  voluntary  contributions  by  a  department  which 

fl)  The  War  Office.,  *h*  Army,  and  the  Empire  (CassellV 
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had  been  spending  in  peace  time  over  £20,000,000  a  year.”  The 
best  which  the  country  could  do  was  to  dribble  our  men  to  South 
Africa,  many  of  them  hardly  trained,  and  most  of  them  inade¬ 
quately  equipped.  The  war  was  conducted  on  the  instalment 
principle.  The  military  organisation  from  the  first  broke  down 
as  the  subsequent  Eoyal  Commission  revealed.  In  spite  of  frantic 
efforts  the  number  of  combatants  in  the  field  at  one  time,  and  at 
the  maximum  moment  of  effort,  never  exceeded  160,000  men. 
The  result  of  chaos  and  mismanagement  was  that  the  bill  for 
this  war  against  two  small  Republics  amounted  to  just  under 
£230,000,000.  From  first  to  last,  the  war  was  conducted  by  a 
Unionist  Government  pledged  to  naval  and  military  efficiency. 

Now  we  come  to  the  present  war.  The  Unionists  remained  in 
ofidce  until  the  end  of  1905,  when  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration 
was  driven  into  Opposition  by  the  overwhelming  voice  of  the 
country.  During  the  period  which  succeeded  the  signing  of  peace, 
what  had  been  done  to  improve  our  military  system?  No  effective 
step  of  any  kind  had  been  taken.  Mr.  Brodrick — the  present 
Lord  Midleton — did  not  add  to  his  reputation  at  the  War  OfiBce. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  w’ho,  though  a  civilian, 
possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  He  set  to 
work  with  characteristic  energy  to  deal  with  the  series  of  problems 
which  confronted  him.  Neither  by  Mr.  Balfour  nor  by  other 
members  of  the  Government  was  he  adequately  supported.  Once 
more  Mr.  Balfour  showed  want  of  judgment,  lack  of  driving 
power,  and,  above  all,  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
produced  plans  which,  if  not  perfect,  at  least  promised  well. 
Whether  the  Prime  Minister  appreciated  the  imix)rtance  of  the 
task  to  which  the  Secretary  for  War  had  set  his  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  But  at  any  rate  the  various  proposals  hung 
fire,  and  eventually  Mr.  Balfour’s  nerveless  and  distracted  and 
feeble  Government  went  out  of  office,  leaving  the  British  Army 
in  a  condition  of  chaos  and  weakness.  It  was  well  for  us  that 
Germany  did  not  strike  then. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Liberal  Government  came  into 
office  and  power.  If  it  be  a  secret,  at  least  it  is  one  which  can  now 
be  divulged  without  indiscretion,  that  King  Edward  regarded  the 
state  of  the  military  forces  of  this  country  with  the  gravest  dis¬ 
quietude,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Fleet.  It  was  apparent  that  international  relations  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  were  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  shadow  of  the  present  war 
was  dimly  discernible.  If  hostilities  occurred  it  was  realised  that 
neither  the  British  Fleet  nor  the  British  Army  was  prepared  for 
hostilities.  Since  his  Majesty’s  death  discussion  has  arisen  as  to 
the  part  which  he  had  in  forming  the  Dual  Entente.  At  the 
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least,  it  is  admrtted  that  the  King,  by  his  charm  of  manner  and 
his  statesmanlike  outlook,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  healing 
of  the  differences  which  had  for  so  many  years  divided  us  from 
France.  But  his  Majesty  did  more  than  that.  From  the  day  that 
the  Liberal  Party  obtained  its  immense  majority  in  the  country, 
King  Edward  determined  that  no  effort  on  his  part  should  be 
wanting  to  secure  reforms  in  our  naval  and  military  affairs,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  take  our  share,  if  necessary,  in  any  war  which  the 
future  might  have  in  store.  His  Majesty  never  wavered  in  his 
support  of  Lord  Fisher  during  the  period  when  that  officer — in  face 
of  bitter  criticism  and  some  unscrupulous  opposition — was  carrying 
into  execution  his  series  of  naval  reforms,  which  shifted  the  centre 
of  our  naval  influence  from  southern  to  northern  waters ;  gave  to 
the  country  new  ships  peculiarly  suited  to  the  new  conditions ; 
officers  and  men  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  of  physical 
science  as  applied  to  naval  warfare ;  and  a  system  of  rapid  naval 
mobilisation. 

The  work  of  naval  reform  had  been  initiated  by  Lord  Fisher 
shortly  before  the  change  of  Government  occurred ;  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  new  administration,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
King.  The  Army  organisation  was  still  in  a  “rotten”  state;  we 
were  in  a  worse  position  than  when  the  South  African  War 
occurred.  What  could  the  King,  as  a  Constitutional  sovereign, 
do?  Among  the  Ministers  w'ho  were  certain  to  be  invited  to 
take  office  by  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Haldane,  who  was  not  only  familiar  with  German  conditions, 
but  spoke  and  read  German.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a  peculiarly 
favourable  position  for  studying  the  German  military  system 
and  extracting  from  it  any  guidance  which  might  be  useful 
in  improving  the  British  military  machine.  King  Edward 
suggested  to  the  new  Prime  Minister  that  Lord  Haldane 
should  be  asked  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  suggestion  was  accepted.  Lord  Haldane  must  have 
realised  that  he  was  accepting  a  thankless  task.  Where  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Midleton,  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  failed, 
could  he  hope  to  succeed?  The  War  Office  was  in  a  state  of 
chaotic  disorder ;  there  was  no  General  Staff ;  the  Army  was 
lacking  in  warlike  form ;  the  Volunteers  were  shrinking  rapidly 
in  numbers,  if  not  in  efficiency.  At  the  desire  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  with  the  promised  support  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Haldane 
agreed  to  fill  the  position  which  Mr.  Cardwell  had  occupied  wdth 
so  much  advantage  to  the  nation  under  a  Liberal  administration 
many  years  before. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  has  the  present  writer  any 
inclination  to  embark  upon  a  technical  explanation  of  the  work 
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carried  out  by  Lord  Haldane.  But  this  must  be  said.  He  realised 
that  the  first  necessity  was  a  General  Staff.  Such  an  organisation 
had  never  before  existed  in  this  country.  He  created  it.  Then 
supported  by  the  General  Staff,  he  tackled  one  problem  after 
another.  It  was  determined  that  never  again  should  the  military 
organisation  be  so  defective  as  to  compel  this  country  to  dribble 
out,  under  panic  conditions,  troops  inadequately  organised  and 
not  too  well  equipped.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  among  his 
advisers  Field-Marshal  Sir  William  Nicholson  and  other  officers  of 
distinction,  who  worked  with  him  cordially  and  whole-heartedly 
in  the  various  tasks  to  w'hich  he  set  himself.  Above  all,  the  new 
military  administration  based  its  plans  on  the  historic  principle 
that,  as  this  country  consists  of  islands,  and  the  Empire  is  a 
maritime  Empire,  the  first  line  of  defence  must  be  the  Navy.  Lord 
Haldane,  before  he  could  have  had  a  thought  that  destiny  would 
lead  him  to  the  War  Office,  had  become  known  by  his  speeches 
as  an  advocate,  in  association  with  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  of  a  strong  Fleet.  “The  two  things  this  country  most 
needs,”  he  remarked  on  one  occasion,  “are  an  instructed  people 
and  an  invincible  Navy.”  Lord  Haldane,  indeed,  w^as  the  first 
statesman  publicly  to  advocate  the  formation  of  “a  North  Sea 
Squadron,”  at  a  time  when  practically  every  new  ship  of  the 
British  Fleet  was  concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  man- 
of-war  under  the  White  Ensign  was  very  infrequently  seen 
in  the  North  Sea.  Lord  Haldane  at  a  City  meeting,*  which 
many  business  men  may  still  remember,  urged  that  in  view 
of  the  naval  measures  which  Germany  was  taking,  this  country 
could  no  longer  afford  to  continue  to  ignore  the  new  centre  of 
danger.  He  spoke  to  the  unconverted,  who  remained  uncon¬ 
verted.  The  country  did  not  realise  the  danger ;  nor  did  the 
Unionist  Government,  then  in  office.  He  was  right,  as  events 
have  shown.  On  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  beyond  challenge 
of  our  naval  supremacy  as  against  Germany  and  any  other  Power, 
and  in  knowledge  of  Lord  Fisher’s  wmrk.  Lord  Haldane  and  his 
advisers  took  in  hand  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army.  A  chaotic 
crowd  of  regiments  was  converted  into  an  Army.  Expansion  was 
carried  out  in  some  directions  and  contraction  in  others,  until  all 
the  pieces  fitted  together,  and  the  scheme  of  forming  an  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  not  of  40,000,  but  160,000  men,  thus  took  shape. 

It  was  realised  that  the  size  and  character  of  the  naval  forces 
which  were  being  organised  in  Germany,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  German  naval  organisation,  increased  the  danger  of  invasion. 
The  Volunteer  Force,  as  it  then  existed,  was  a  collection  of  com- 

(1)  Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  Leo  Maxse  were  on  the  game  platform  on  this 
occasion ! 
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panies  of  ill-trained  men,  without  an  apology  for  field  organisation 
or  proper  equipment.  It  was  transparently  unsuited  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  were  then  coming  into  view ;  it  was  unsuited  for 
home  defence,  and  was  unavailable  for  other  purposes.  In 
circumstances  of  not  a  little  embarrassment  the  organisation  was 
changed.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
young  men  of  the  nation  ;  they  were  asked  to  make  further  sacri¬ 
fices.  The  foundations  were  laid  of  a  field  force  for  home  defence, 
organised  and  trained  as  no  volunteer  force  in  the  w^orld  had  ever 
before  been  organised  and  trained.  Lord  Haldane  and  his 
advisers  confided  in  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  events  showed 
that  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  Who  to-day  speaks  in 
derision  of  the  Territorials?^ 

Thus  during  Lord  Haldane’s  comparatively  short  term  of  office 
the  Expeditionary  Force  w^as  formed,  the  Volunteers  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  Territorials,  an  Imperial  Staff  was  created,  the 
Officers  Training  Corps  was  founded,  and  improved  schemes  of 
training  were  inaugurated.  Those  tasks  w’ere  carried  through 
with  lightning  speed,  and  the  essential  work  had  been  completed 
when  Lord  Haldane  left  the  War  Office  to  take  his  seat  on  the 
Woolsack.  During  the  latter  period  of  his  administration  Field- 
Marshal  Viscount  French  was  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  night  of  the 
day  when  Lord  Haldane  delivered  up  his  seals  of  office  Lord 
French,  speaking  in  the  City,  remarked  ; — 

"Lord  Haldane  took  up  the  position  of  War  Secretary  at  a  time  of  great 
stress  and  trial,  a  time  when  most  important  problems  of  national  defence 
were  waiting  solution,  and  problems  which  appeared  to  be  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  of  solution  with  the  means  which  the  country  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  its  military  administrators. 

“To  the  eyes  of  many  the  tasJc  was  almost  a  superhuman  one.  But  Lord 
Haldane’s  great  brain,  his  desire  for  work,  and  his  imperturbability  to  opposi¬ 
tion  were  triumphant  over  every  kind  of  difficulty,  and  he  left  the  Army 
having,  he  thought  he  might  fairly  say,  inaugurated  and  made  a  military 
fighting  machine  and  established  a  system  of  national  defence  such  as  this 
country  never  had  before,  and  which  was  far  more  suited  to  our  present 
needs  than  anything  had  been  in  the  past.” 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  Times  referred  to  the  change 
at  the  War  Office  on  the  following  morning,  and  again,  four  days 
later,  reverted  to  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished  by  Lord 
Haldane.  In  the  latter  article  he  recalled  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  December,  1905,  when  the  Liberals  were  returned  to 
power. 

(1)  “The  Force  ...  is  absolutely  unprepared  and  unfitted  for  war.  .  .  .  The 
Territorial  Force  should  be  termed  the  Territorial  Farce.” — The  Territorial 
Sham  and  the  Army  (1914 :  Everett), 
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“  The  nation  and  the  Army  were  disheartened  and  in  despair  owing  to  the 
fruitless  efforts  which  had  already  been  made  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the 
South  African  campaign.  Recruiting  was  in  a  state  of  chaos  owing  to  changes ' 
in  the  conditions  of  service ,  which  between  1902  and  1905  succeeded  one  another 
with  startling  rapidity.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  the  then  existing  Auxiliary 
Forces,  their  want  of  homogeneity,  the  lack  of  proper  staffs,  of  held  artillery, 
and  of  adequate  administrative  services  for  them  were  all  factors  which  pre¬ 
cluded  any  serious  attempt  to  organise  them  scientifically  for  war  or  to  train 
them  properly  in  peace. 

“As  for  the  Militia,  it  had  been  freed  from  all  obligation  to  find  drafts  for 
the  regular  Army  in  war.  The  old  Militia  had  been  abolished,  and  as  a 
result  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  regular  Army  finding  itself  at  no 
distant  date  once  inore  in  the  parlous  and  reserveless  condition  that  obtained 
in  the  Crimean  War.  To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  new  War  Secretary,  the 
party  which  gained  an  overwhelming  majority  at  the  polls  in  January,  1906, 
was  deeply  pledged  to  retrenchment  all  round,  and  especially  in  matters  of 
military  expenditure. 

“During  the  past  six  years  the  immediate  readiness  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  for  overseas  action  has  been  the  primary  objective  of  the  General  Staff 
and  of  the  War  Office  administration,  and  the  restored  feeling  of  self- 
confidence  that  prevails  in  the  Army  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  efforts  made  in  this  direction.” 

War  was  soon  to  test  the  new  organisation.  What  was  the 
result?  There  was  no  long  period  of  warning,  as  was  the  case 
before  hostilities  broke  out  in  South  Africa.  Down  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  sending  of  the  British  ultimatum  the  issue  as  between 
this  country  and  Germany  hung  in  the  balance.  During  that 
interval  Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  Foreign  Minister,  made  it  plain 
that  the  French  Government  was  fully  possessed  of  knowledge  of 
what  we  could  and  could  not  do  in  case  of  war.  No  pledge  had 
been  given.  We  could  throw  our  Fleet  into  the  scale  and  we 
could  launch  the  Expeditionary  Force,  which  under  the  new 
regime  had  been  converted  into  an  instrument  of  war  of  un¬ 
paralleled  efficiency — a  razor-like  weapon.  Germany,  by  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  turned  the  balance.  Suddenly  the  nation, 
which  but  a  few  days  before  had  had  no  suspicion  that  war  was 
probable,  found  itself  involved  in  a  great  European  struggle. 

On  August  4th  the  ultimatum  expired.  The  country  was  then 
left  in  ignorance  of  what  military  measures  were  being  taken, 
except  that  it  learnt  that  Field-Marshal  Earl  Kitchener  had  become 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  at  a  moment  when  the  probable  inter¬ 
vention  of  her  Army  in  Ireland  was  the  subject  of  the  hour.  On 
August  16th,  the  day  before  the  Belgian  Government  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Antwerp,  it  was  dramatically  announced  that  the  entire 
Expeditionary  Force — not  40,000,  hut  160,000  men — had  been 
safely  landed  in  France,  without  a  single  casualty.  Five  days 
later  its  concentration  had  been  completed,  and  it  had  occupied 
the  position  assigned  to  it  on  the  line  from  Conde  to  Mons. 

In  this  manner  the  work  of  Ijord  Haldane  and  his  advisers  was 
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put  to  the  test.  Never  before  had  any  country  transported  so 
large  a  force  in  so  short  a  time.  The  exploit,  in  which  the  Navy, 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  the  Army  all  shared,  completely  upset 
the  calculations  which  the  German  General  Staff  had  made,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  active  agents  in  this  country.  Events 
showed  that  Viscount  French,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  this 
Army,  had  spoken  with  full  knowledge  and  accuracy  when  he  had 
declared  that  Lord  Haldane,  during  his  term  of  office,  had  “in¬ 
augurated  and  made  a  military  fighting  machine  and  a  system 
of  national  defence  such  as  this  country  never  had  before.”  If 
ever  an  army  took  the  field  “complete  to  the  last  button,”  with 
splendid  arrangements  for  the  commissariat,  the  medical  services, 
and  supplies  generally,  that  army  was  the  Expeditionary  Force 
thrown  across  the  Channel  like  a  thunderbolt,  to  the  complete 
derangement  of  Germany’s  plans.  What  would  have  happened 
to  the  French  Eepublic  if,  when  the  die  was  cast,  the  British 
Army  had  been  in  the  condition  it  was  when  the  South  African 
War  occurred,  or  if  it  had  remained  in  the  state  of  greater 
chaos  which  existed  when  Lord  Haldane  went  to  the  War  Office? 
Small  though  the  force  was — this  country  in  the  past  had  never 
had  a  completely  organised  army  one  quarter  its  size  ready  to 
move— it  proved  sufficient,  so  fine  was  the  material  and  so  efficient 
the  organisation,  to  save  civilisation  from  a  threatened  doom. 
The  British  Expeditionary  Force,  launched  against  the  hosts  of 
Germany,  turned  the  scale  at  the  critical  moment. 

But  that  does  not  exhaust  the  record.  Foundations  had  been 
laid  on  which  Lord  Kitchener,  who  proved  in  the  emergency  a 
supreme  recruiting  agent,  could  build  up  new  armies.  Lord 
Haldane  merits  some  credit  for  the  smoothness  with  which  the 
new  armies  w^ere  raised.  In  the  history  of  warfare  there  has 
been  no  exhibition  of  patriotism  and  no  demonstration  of  organ¬ 
ising  ability  to  approach  the  effort  put  forth  when  the  character 
of  the  war  became  apparent.  Eecruits  poured  in.  The  military 
authorities  proceeded  with  splendid  resourcefulness  to  organise 
the  new  armies  of  peril — the  armies  of  Europe’s  peril.  This 
country  was  ill-fitted  to  meet  the  strain  which  the  equipment  of 
the  new  armies  involved.  Supreme  in  the  elements  of  sea  power, 
its  capacity  for  creating  military  munitions  was  strictly  limited — 
had  alw^ays  been  strictly  limited,  and  necessarily  so  in  view 
of  our  small  military  effort.  Within  eighteen  months  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Prime  Minister  was  nevertheless 
able  to  announce  that  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  many  casual¬ 
ties  which  had  been  suffered,  had  operating  in  the  various 
theatres  no  fewer  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men.  Consider 
that  figure !  Contrast  it  with  any  former  military  effort 
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which  this  country  has  ever  made,  even  in  its 
emergency.  We  had  30,000  men  only  at  Waterloo!  Must  we 
blush  for  our  generation?  What  should  be  said  of  the  Jeremiahs 
who  told  us  on  the  eve  of  the  war  that  this  England  of  ours  was 
decadent ;  that  we  could  exert  no  influence  if  the  war  cloud  on 
the  Continent  burst  ?  When  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  men  on  the  fighting  fronts,  there  must  have 
been  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  other  troops  in  this  country, 
either  trained  or  in  training.  And  not  a  conscript  amongst  them  I 
The  raising  of  these  new  armies,  their  training,  and  their  equip, 
ment ;  the  transport  of  these  new  armies  and  their  supply ;  the 
fighting  of  these  new  armies,  wherever  they  have  confronted  the 
enemy,  constitute  a  series  of  triumpjhs  which  stand  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  race. 

Only  when  the  limit  of  three  million  men  under  arms  fixed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  reached,  or  almost  reached, 
and  a  vote  adopted  increasing  the  numbers  to  four  million,  was 
there  any  thought  of  compulsory  measures.  Voluntarism  had  not 
failed ;  it  had  been  a  success ;  there  had  been  nothing  like  it 
before.  But  the  sudden  and  large  requirements  revealed  by  the 
Government  made  it  necessary  to  enrol  men  more  swiftly  and  to 
carry  out  some  sort  of  organisation  of  the  essential  industries  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  being  starved.  The  Military  Service 
Act  was  held  to  be  necessary  because,  in  circumstances  which  are 
still  obscure,  the  Government  had  promised  the  co-operation  in 
the  war  of  British  military  forces  exceeding  anything  hitherto 
thought  of  by  British  statesmen.  Pitt’s  Cabinet  and  the 
other  administrations  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  wars  were  under  the  severest  temptation 
to  increase  the  British  Army  and  play  a  great  part  on  the 
Continent.  They  w'ere  confronted  with  conditions  far  more 
grave  than  those  which  we  have  experienced.  Napoleon’s 
vast  armies  were  apparently  invincible.  Those  forces  were  not 
only  numerous,  but  possessed  an  elan  which  enabled  them  to 
break  down  all  resistance.  At  one  time  the  whole  Continent, 
with  the  exception  of  Portugal  and  Turkey,  was  under  the  heel 
of  the  Corsican’s  soldiery.  “Nevertheless,  between  1793  and 
1815  the  one  solution  (of  the  situation  in  wRich  British  statesmen 
were  placed)  never  seriously  attempted  was  conscription.’’^ 

The  Military  Service  Act,  adopted  this  year  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  a  poor,  half-hearted  and  chaotic  measure,  such 
as  one  would  expect  from  an  administration  which  was  apparently 
formed  not  with  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  increased 
vigour,  but  of  silencing  the  voice  of  opposition  in  Parliament  and 
(1)  Fallaciet  and  Facta,  by  Lord  Robarts. 
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stifling  healthy  criticism.  Mr.  Asquith  swallowed  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  himself  remained  in  power.  Such  a  Government  lives 
and  can  only  live  by  compromise.  Oil  and  water  will  not  mix 
even  when  the  oil-shop  is  being  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
Government  is  a  Government  of  compromise.  Compromise 
in  peace  is  excusable  and  even,  in  some  circumstances,  com¬ 
mendable.  Compromise  in  war  is  weakness  and  may  bring 
disaster.  The  Military  Service  Act  was  evidently  drafted 
to  meet  the  divergent  views  of  the  Cabinet,  and  introduced 
ostensibly  in  order  to  redeem  the  pledge  w'hich  the  Prime  Minister 
had  given  to  the  married  men  attested  under  the  Derby  scheme. 

It  applied  compulsion  only  to  single  men  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  forty-one  years 

Considered  broadly  from  the  standpoint  of  some  superman  under 
the  spell  of  militarism,  and  reviewing  the  whole  circumstances  in 
which  the  Allies  were  placed  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  the 
adoption  of  some  form  of  compulsion  may  be  regarded  as  a  states¬ 
manlike  measure.  It  conveyed  to  those  who  are  engaged  with  us 
in  the  war  an  assurance  of  our  determination,  which  nothing  else 
possibly  could  have  conveyed  so  unmistakably.  It  was  our  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  the  cause.  Never  before  had  the  British  people  made 
such  a  concession  of  principle  to  the  necessities  of  war.  It  encouraged 
the  Allies  in  proportion  as  it  discouraged  the  Central  Powers.  Let 
that  much  be  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  regarded  in  the  light 
of  history,  the  Act  may  prove  a  mistake  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  British  people,  if  not  also  from  that  of  the  Allies.  By  develop¬ 
ing  its  military  power  this  country  has  necessarily  been  compelled 
to  reduce,  or  endanger,  the  aid — economic,  financial,  and  indus¬ 
trial— which  it  can  give  to  the  Allies.  Moreover,  the  distinction 
which  was  drawn  between  men  married  and  men  single  represents 
an  absurdity  which  had  never  before  occurred  to  the  statesmen 
of  Continental  countries  in  which  conscription  has  been  working 
for  a  century  or  more.  The  young  man  of  nineteen  to  twenty-five 
is  a  more  valuable  asset  to  the  State  than  the  married  man  ranging 
in  age  from  thirty  to  fortv-one.  As  a  man  advances  in  years 
his  importance  as  an  economic  factor  decreases.  The  only  plea 
which  can  be  made  for  drawing  a  distinction  between  single  and 
married  men  is  that  by  selecting  the  former  and  forcing  them 
into  the  Army  the  Government  evaded  a  difficult  domestic 
problem,  and  for  the  moment  appeared  to  tread  the  path  of 
economy.  Economy  so  far  as  revenue  expenditure  is  concerned 
perhaps ;  but  economy  as  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
capital — certainly  not.  The  Government’s  principle,  carried,  it 
may  be,  to  absurd  lengths,  would  have  led  them  to  call  up  lads 
of  fifteen  to  nineteen.  The  immediate  economy  of  such  a  step 
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would  have  been  overwhelming.  Such  conscripts  would  have 
required  little  pay,  and  no  provision  for  dependants. 

Now  that  the  Military  Service  Act  has  been  passed,  it  must 
be  worked  honestly  and  thoroughly.  There  must  be  no  evasion  of 
its  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  calling  men  up  lest  the  armies  of  peril  to  Germany  become 
the  armies  of  peril  to  this  country  If  our  export  trade  falls  off  we 
cannot  pay  for  the  food  we  require  from  overseas — apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  raw  materials  w’hich  must  be  obtained  from 
abroad.  We  must  maintain  our  essential  industries,  and,  above 
all,  agriculture  must  not  be  starved.  Our  harvest  is  small  enough 
as  it  is ;  any  limitation  may  result  in  economic  disaster.  The 
transport  services  must  be  maintained ;  adequate  crews  must  be 
left  for  the  mercantile  marine ;  and  the  railways  must  not  be 
further  depleted.  Provision  must  be  made  for  dockside  labour. 
All  these  essential  services,  owing  to  want  of  prevision  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  articulated  industrial  machine,  which  lawyer¬ 
like  Cabinet  Ministers  do  not  possess,  are  now  starved.  Hap¬ 
hazard  methods  in  recruiting  have  considerably  weakened  this 
country  as  a  fighting  unit.  Shortage  of  labour  is  in  no-  small 
degree  responsible  for  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  It  is  render¬ 
ing  difficult  the  movement  by  sea  and  rail,  not  only  of  goods 
required  for  consumption  by  our  own  population,  but  of  material 
which  the  forces  in  the  various  theatres  must  have.  We  have 
huge  armies  at  the  front  to  feed  and  maintam ;  they  involve  the 
maintenance  of  efficient  and  highly  skilled  armies  at  home. 
Though  women  can  aid,  as  they  have  with  splendid  spirit,  there 
is  a  point  in  the  process  of  depletion  which  must  mean  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  and  even  disaster.  Nor  can  the  future  requirements  of 
the  Fleet  be  ignored. 

The  military  authorities  claim  that  we  need  men,  and  yet  more 
men,  for  the  armies.  The  military  authorities  are  not,  or  at  least 
should  not  be,  the  supreme  dictators  of  British  policy.  That  power 
rests  with  the  Cabinet.  If  it  abdicates  it  must  expose  the  country 
to  dangers  far  greater  than  any  hitherto  conceived  as  within 
the  realms  of  possibility.  The  Navy  is  our  first  line  of  defence  as 
of  offence;  our  industries  and  finance  constitute  our  second;  and 
our  armies  form  our  third.  If  we  invert  the  order,  then,  indeed, 
should  the  war  last  many  more  months,  we  may  be  reduced  to 
dire  straits.  Any  injury  which  we  inflict  on  ourselves  we  shall 
also  inflict  on  our  Allies.  We  must  hold  the  balance  between  the 
rival  claims  on  the  manhood  of  the  nation.  Our  main  aid  in 
bringing  the  Germans  to  the  dust  must  be  maritime  security, 
munitions,  and  money — which  depends  on  our  export  trade.  If 
in  either  of  these  respects  w'e  fail,  we  must  also  fail  in  our  military 
efforts.  Gustos. 
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THE  IMPOSED  NEUTKALITY  OF  BELGIUM. 


Surprise  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  at  the  fact  that 
the  Belgian  Government  has  not  adhered  in  common  with  the 
five  Allies  to  the  London  Agreement  which  binds  the  signatories 
to  make  no  separate  peace  with  the  enemy.  Not  less  than  any 
of  them  is  Belgium  a  belligerent ;  all  the  Allies  are  fighting  more 
or  less  for  their  existence,  but  Belgium  is  fighting  for  still  more,  as 
she  has  to  recover  hers.  Why,  then,  has  she  held  back  from 
taking  the  final  step  which  has  been  accepted  as  a  kind  of  standard 
of  the  resolution  of  those  who  uphold  the  right?  The  answer  is 
easy,  and  may  be  given  in  a  sentence.  The  Belgian  Government 
has  no  option  in  the  matter.  The  collective  wisdom  of  Europe 
at  the  time  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  was  born  denied  it  articu¬ 
lation  in  regard  to  international  politics  by  prescribing  a  special 
and  exclusive  atmosphere  for  its  orbit.  It  imposed  a  state  of 
“perpetual  neutrality”  on  Belgium  as  the  condition  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  and  no  one  can  say  at  this  moment  with  absolute  confidence 
when  or  how  that  fettering  restraint  is  to  be  shaken  off  and  got 
rid  of.  Belgium  has  never  been  a  free  agent.  Her  sovereignty 
has  always  been  restricted  by  the  condition  imposed  at  her  birth 
as  a  nation.  She  might  be  compared  with  a  man  whose  arms  are 
tied  behind  his  back,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  pertinent  to 
call  her  a  ward  in  Chancery  whose  comings  and  goings  in  the 
International  sense  are  strictly  circumscribed.  It  is  true  that  the 
Court  is  dishonoured,  two  of  its  members  have  flagrantly  broken 
their  word  of  honour,  but  the  juridical  position  of  Belgium,  and 
her  relations  towards  the  three  other  members  of  that  Court  who 
have  kept  faith,  remain  over  as  an  interesting  and  intricate 
problem  to  be  solved  at  some  later  stage  of  the  great  crisis  through 
which  the  world  is  passing.  But  before  we  continue  it  will  be 
well  to  emphasise  the  point  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  not 
signed  the  London  Agreement  simply  because  it  does  not  seem 
to  possess  the  right  or  power  to  do  so.  The  only  right  left  it 
under  its  “perpetual  neutrality”  in  regard  to  its  external  relations 
was  that  when  any  of  its  guarantors  broke  faith  and  invaded 
Belgium  it  might  appeal  to  the  others  to  come  to  its  aid,  which 
was  duly  done  on  August  4th,  1914. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  state  authoritatively  who  originated 
the  idea  of  imposing  a  condition  of  “  perpetual  neutrality  ”  upon 
Belgium.  The  London  Conference  had  been  six  months  in 
session,  it  had  already  fulminated  its  orders  in  23  protocols,  before 
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the  phrase  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Eighteen  Articles  of 
June,  1831.  Those  articles  were  the  draft  of  a  projected  treaty  which 
Belgium  and  Holland  were  summoned  to  accept  at  the  command 
of  the  Powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Eighteen  Articles  were  sub¬ 
sequently  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  the  Twenty-four  Articles 
of  November,  1831,  which  were  eventually 'embodied  in  the  final 
treaty  of  April,  1839 ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  point  before  us,  the 
substitution  of  one  set  of  articles  for  the  other  made  no  difference 
as  both  contained  the  clause  declaring  that  Belgium  should  form 
“  a  perpetually  neutral  State.”  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
principle  into  the  constitution  of  independent  self-governing 
States,  and  many  have  been  the  occasions  since  when  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  representations  of  the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  guarantee¬ 
ing  Powers  have  revealed  a  very  faulty  acquaintance  with  their 
own  handiwork.  Belgium  did  not  ask  for  a  condition  of  neutrality. 
There  wms  as  much  opposition  to  it  as  support  for  it  in  the 
National  Congress.  It  was  imposed  or  forced  upon  her,  not  for 
her  good  or  advantage,  but  as  the  diplomatists’  device  for  “pre¬ 
serving  the  peace  of  Europe  and  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  ”  at  that  particular  juncture. 

The  condition  of  neutrality  as  the  ideal  existence  for  a  com¬ 
munity  had  been  brought  prominently  before  the  world  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  the  “voluntary”  declaration  of 
the  revived  Swiss  Eepublic  that  it  intended  to  observe  neutrality 
towards  all  countries.  The  Vienna  Congress  took  note  of  that 
interesting  declaration,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Switzer¬ 
land  can  at  any  moment  repudiate  her  own  declaration  and 
announce  to  the  world  that  she  has  changed  her  mind.  She  owes 
no  one  but  herself  an  explanation,  she  has  no  scrupulous  or 
unscrupulous  guarantors  to  take  into  her  account.  That  is  the 
merit  of  a  voluntary,  self-imposed,  neutrality.  But  poor  Belgium 
was  robbed  of  her  free  wdll.  If  the  point  were  one  left  to  the 
lawyers  it  does  not  seem  at  all  hopeful  that  they  would  ever  free 
her  from  that  harsh  obligation  and  order  that  assigned  her  for 
ever  to  a  condition  of  neutrality.  Everyone  now  sees,  in  Belgium 
and  out  of  it,  what  a  terrible  incubus  the  enforced  neutrality 
imposed  by  the  London  Conference  of  1831  has  proved  for  her 
own  defence  and  security.  If  the  lawyers  and  jurisconsults  cannot 
release  her  then  ordinary  men  will  have  to  untie  the  knots  that 
bind  her  in  their  own  way. 

But  it  wms  probably  the  example  of  Switzerland  that  put  it  in 
the  mind  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  somebody  else,  in  June,  1831, 
when  the  Belgian  problem  was  the  great  European  question  of 
the  day,  to  propose  that  Belgium  should  be  made  a  neutral  State. 
At  that  moment  things  were  going  rather  badly  for  the  old  formula 
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known  as  “the  balance  of  power,”  and  the  Belgian  patriots  were 
showing  scant  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  diplomats  of  the 
school  of  Talleyrand  and  Metternich.  They  wanted  a  French 
prince  as  king,  as  close  a  union  as  possible  with  France  com¬ 
patible  with  their  autonomy,  and  that  larger  Belgium  which 
would  have  comprised  all  the  Spanish  provinces.  These  views 
were  regarded  as  perils,  for  they  threatened  not  merely  the 
temporary  Anglo-French  entente,  but  to  provoke  a  general 
European  war.  They  were  averted  by  the  proposal  to  make 
Belgium  a  neutral  State ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  none  of  the 
Belgian  leaders  of  the  day  had  the  happy  prescience  to  foresee  the 
danger  lurking  in  the  proposal,  and  to  say  :  “We  are  willing  to 
constitute  a  neutral  State,  but  let  it  be  so  declared  by  our  own 
voluntary  act,  as  with  the  Swiss,  and  not  imposed  upon  us  by 
theorder  of  others.”  Even  when  after  long  debates  the  Twenty-four 
Articles  were  accepted  in  November,  1831,  by  the  Belgian  Chambers 
(which  had  displaced  the  National  Congress  after  King  Leopold’s 
coronation)  the  import  of  what  was  meant  by  an  imposed  or  com¬ 
pulsory  neutrality  seems  to  have  made  little  impression  on 
Belgian  public  opinion.  It  was  only  in  later  years,  after  experi¬ 
ence  had  brought  out  in  practical  examples  the  fettering  character 
of  the  obligation,  that  the  most  thoughtful  minds  in  Belgium 
began  to  see  in  the  imposed  neutrality  of  the  country  a  grave 
cause  of  national  insecurity  and  danger. 

Perhaps  the  more  insidious  part  of  the  peril  was  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  “perpetual  neutrality”  on  the  guarantee  of  the  five 
Great  Powers  (Italy  not  then  having  come  into  existence)  blunted 
the  keen  edge  of  Belgian  patriotism,  and  led  the  majority  of 
Belgians  to  believe  that  they  were  protected  by  their  guarantors 
and  could  afford  to  neglect  their  own  national  defence.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  they  lived  in  that  faith.  They  became  so 
infatuated  with  the  pleasant  idea  that  they  were  to  be  immune 
from  the  alarms  and  terror  of  war  that,  when  some  of  their  most 
prominent  politicians  told  them  in  the  Chamber  that  the  security 
of  their  country  lay  in  being  militarily  weak,  they  acclaimed  such 
^  nonsense  as  the  acme  of  wisdom.  For  twenty-five  years  .before 
his  death  Leopold  II.  had  been  impressing  on  his  people  the  need 
of  compulsory  service ;  it  was  only  on  his  death-bed  that  he  was 
allowed  to  sign  the  first  law  of  Army  reorganisation.  It  was  not 
until  1913  that  his  successor  was  able  to  make  that  reform  com¬ 
prehensive  and  complete  with  the  assent  of  all  the  political  parties 
by  revealing  w'hat  he  had  learnt  about  German  intentions.  But 
the  root  cause  of  that  national  inertia,  of  that  blindness  to  the  true 
position  of  the  country,  was  that  condition  of  imposed  neutrality 
which  the  London  Conference  had  fashioned,  not  out  of  regard 
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for  Belgium,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving  peace  among  the 
Powers.  If  the  diplomatists  had  thought  a  little  more  of  Belgium  i 
and  a  little  less  of  their  own  skins,  they  might  still  have  created  I 
a  neutral  Belgium  without  imposing  the  condition,  and  without 
introducing  the  dangerous  w'ord  of  “perpetual  ”  as  if  their  omni¬ 
sapience  grasped  every  contingency  and  remained  undiminished  ^ 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  Had  they  done  so  their  reputations  would  i 
have  lasted  longer ;  at  least,  Belgium  would  not  have  been  driven  i 
to  consider  their  imposed  neutrality  as  a  damnosa  hereditas. 

But  the  arrangement  was  defective  in  other  senses  and  direc¬ 
tions.  It  became  the  ideal  of  Belgian  statecraft  to  live  up  to  the 
standard  of  “  perpetual  neutrality.”  No  one  has  ever  realised  or  ! 
sympathised  with  the  painful  efforts  of  the  Belgian  Government  | 
to  steer  a  straight  course  as  an  impartial  and  perpetual  neutral  j 
with  regard  to  its  neighbours  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  know  i 
from  diplomatic  revelations  that  it  was  sometimes  told  by  French  * 
ministers  that  Belgian  neutrality  ought  to  have  a  French  inclina-  . 
tion,  and  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  on  other  occasions  it  has 
had  to  listen  to  similar  insinuations  from  British  and  German 
diplomatists.  But  throughout  the  whole  period  down  to  the 
German  invasion  the  Belgian  Government  remained  absolutely 
and  unswervingly  loyal  to  the  strictest  and  most  impartial 
neutrality  towards  all  alike.  If  further  proof  of  this  well-known  i 
fact  were  asked  it  would  be  found  in  the  general  arrest  of  British 
tourists  and  travellers  in  the  Meuse  valley  on  August  3rd,  1914, 
when  it  was  still  hoped  that  Germany  would  not  invade  Belgium,  j; 
Indeed,  greater  vigour  was  displayed  on  that  day  against  English-  j 
men  and  Frenchmen  than  against  Germans,  in  the  vain  hope  j 
presumably  of  propitiating  and  mollifying  the  threatening  invader. 
In  fact,  the  Belgian  Government  had  made  of  its  perpetual 
neutrality  a  kind  of  fetich,  before  which  the  most  evident  national 
interests,  and  even  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  had  to  be  waived. 
Never  did  it  clasp  the  feet  of  the  false  god  more  tenaciously  than 
during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  of  the  old  system. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Belgian  Government,  when  the  great 
crisis  came  in  August,  1914,  held  itself  debarred  from  concerting 
any  measures  of  co-operation  with  its  friends  until  after  the  enemy  . 
had  committed  the  first  aggression  and  was  advancing  in  force  ; 
into  the  country.  In  plain  words,  the  loyalty  of  Belgium  to  the 
principle  of  perpetual  neutrality,  which  had  been  accepted  83 
years  before,  gave  the  invader  many  points  to  the  good  at  the  out- 1 
break  of  the  struggle,  and  placed  not  only  herself  but  her  friends  i 
in  a  position  of  corresponding  disadvantage  and  embarrassment.  I 
Indeed,  that  disadvantage  at  the  start  of  the  w^ar  would  have  | 
proved  positively  disastrous  to  all  but  for  General  Leman’s  heroic  i 
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defence  of  Liege.  This  peril  had  long  been  foreseen.  The  imposed 
neutrality  of  Belgium  debarred  her  Government  from  taking  those 
measures  of  timely  precaution  which  an  entirely  independent 
State,  unfettered  in  its  own  right  of  action,  would  certainly  have 
done  when  Germany  began  to  concentrate  a  large  body  of  troops 
atElsenborn  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1914. 

But  the  very  loyalty  with  which  the  Belgian  Government 
clung  to  an  arrangement  not  of  its  own  making,  the  consciousness 
that  no  accusation  can  be  made  pointing  to  any  shortcoming  or 
half-heartedness  on  its  part,  render  the  awakening  to  the  truth 
all  the  more  complete  and  thorough.  The  imposed  neutrality  of 
Belgium  has  proved  for  its  much-tried  people  almost  a  shirt  of 
Nessus.  The  famous  guarantee  is  seen  to  be  no  guarantee,  for 
Germany  has  given  a  final  proof,  after  many  others,  that  a  solemn 
engagement  remains  only  a  scrap  of  paper.  Were  the  Govern¬ 
ments  at  the  time  of  the  peace-making  to  say  to  Belgium  :  “  We 
will  now  return  to  the  state  of  things  existent  on  August  3rd, 
1914,”  the  Belgian  Government  would  reply  :  “No,  there  must 
be  one  change.  You  cannot  impose  on  us  any  longer  a  status  of 
perpetual  neutrality.  We  may  consent  to  be  a  neutral  State,  or 
we  may  not,  but  it  must  be  one  of  voluntary  neutrality.  We 
must  be  free  to  repudiate  it  when  the  occasion  calls  for  so  doing. 
We  must  be  free  to  provide  for  our  own  safety  by  making  the 
alliances  w’e  deem  most  suitable  and  most  useful  to  that  end.  As 
for  being  guaranteed  in  any  form  by  perjured  States,  like  Prussia 
and  Austria,  it  is  an  insult  even  to  suggest  it.” 

.\nd  so,  despite  the  saws  and  precepts  of  the  lawyers,  the 
famous  injunction  of  the  London  Conference  debarring  Belgium 
from  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  inde¬ 
pendence — her  own  free  will — has  come  to  an  end,  dying  by  a 
violent  death  amid  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  agony  of  nations. 
The  exact  form  of  its  final  burial  stands  over.  It  m^  have  a 
State  funeral,  or  it  may  be  quietly  interred  in  the  da^';  but  in 
any  case  shame,  if  no  sense  of  practical  statesmanship  prevails, 
will  prevent  an  attempt  to  impose  again  so  perilous  and  so  dis¬ 
credited  a  condition  on  the  free  people  of  the  Belgian  provinces. 

But  the  fundamental  matter  itself  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
over  till  the  time  of  the  peace-making.  No  one  realises  how  this 
wretched  device,  framed  not  in  Belgium’s  true  interests,  but  to 
prevent  the  Powers  flying  at  one  another’s  throats  in  1831, 
trammels  even  at  this  moment  the  action  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
fflent.  It  has  been  explained  that  it  has  prevented  it  from  signing 
the  London  Agreement.  But  here  are  two  supposititious  cases  in 
which  it  may  prove  still  more  embarrassing  and  obstructive  long 
before  the  end  of  the  war  is  reached,  and  from  mere  hypotheses 
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they  may  at  any  moment  become  material  facts  of  urgent  and 
imperative  importance.  Let  us  assume  that  the  enemy  has  been 
expelled  from  Belgium.  If  the  strict  letter  of  the  treaty  were 
observed,  the  protecting  Powers,  having  accomplished  all  they 
were  called  in  to  do,  should  then  be  requested  by  Belgium  to  leave 
the  country  and  to  retire  whence  they  came.  Belgium  would  be 
breaking  her  imposed  pledge  of  “perpetual  neutrality”  by  allow- 
ing  them  to  remain  on  her  territory,  or  by  permitting  them  to  use 
her  soil  as  their  road  for  entering  Germany. 

But  that  is  only  one  supposititious  case.  The  other  in  our  mind 
is  even  more  portentous  as  tending  to  perpetuate  the  state  of 
tutelage  in  which  Belgium  had  passed  her  existence  since  she 
attained  autonomy.  She  was  grudgingly  allowed  in  principle  the 
right  to  defend  herself,  on  the  distinct  understanding,  however, 
that  she  was  not  to  call  in  others  to  her  help  before  the  violation 
of  her  soil  had  taken  place.  The  primordial  condition  of  her 
existence,  in  her  international  relations,  was  that  she  must 
suffer,  and  suffer  materially,  before  she  could  call  out  for  help.  In 
other  words,  her  manifest  inability,  being  a  little  country,  to  defend 
herself  against  a  Great  Power  was  not  to  be  supplemented  by 
timely  arrangements  with  other  Great  Powers  who  could  make 
up  for  her  deficiencies.  She  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  treaties 
of  defence  or  offence  at  all.  But  even  the  right  to  defend  herself 
is  alleged  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  defence  of  her  own  territory ; 
it  is  averred  that  Belgium  will  have  no  right  to  cross  her  own 
frontier  and  enter  Germany  with  the  idea  of  participating  in 
those  offensive  operations  on  the  enemy’s  soil  that  can  alone 
secure  a  stable  peace.  The  limitations  that  would  thus  be  imposed 
upon  the  extent  of  Belgian  action  and  on  her  co-operation  with 
her  friends  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  Allied  cause  ;  and,  again 
substituting  for  the  subtleties  of  lawyers  the  language  of  plain 
men,  could  not  be  tolerated. 

The  mJIal  of  these  suppo.sitions,  and  they  are  far  indeed  fiom 
exhausting  the  quiver  of  the  casuists,  although  they  possess  the 
most  immediate  practical  importance,  is  that  the  declaration  of 
the  new  status  of  Belgium  in  international  law  cannot  be  deferred 
till  the  time  of  the  peace-making.  The  proper  moment  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  considered  to  have  arrived  when  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  again  installed  in  Brussels.  The  exact  form  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  will  be  concerted  between  the  Belgian  Government  and  its 
Allies,  England,  France  and  Russia,  the, three  guarantors  who 
stood  by  their  bond.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined  that 
the  first  step  will  be  taken  voluntarily  and  separately  by  Belgium 
repudiating  Article  7  of  the  substantive  treaty  of  April  19th,  1839, 
and  by  the  Allied  Powers  confining  themselves  to  the  formal  taking 
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note  of  the  repudiation.  But  the  transaction  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  mere  form,  because  it  will  be  the  sanction  for  the 
continued  presence  of  the  Allied  armies  in  Belgium  after  the 
departure  of  the  Germans,  and  for  their  passage  into  Germany. 

That  Belgium  will  recover  the  complete  sovereignty,  of  which 
no  one  can  now  doubt  she  ought  never  to  have  been  deprived,  is 
one  of  the  foregone  certainties  of  the  present  war.  No  one  will 
have  the  effrontery  to  ask  her  again  to  put  faith  in  a  guarantee 
which  tied  her  to  inaction  until  her  foe  had  broken  into  her  house 
and  seized  a  good  part  of  it.  If  they  asked  her  she  would  rightly 
refuse,  pointing  to  the  murdered  victims  in  so  many  of  her  border 
villages.  She  must  have  the  right  to  look  through  her  windows 
at  what  her  neighbours  are  doing,  and  to  shape  her  policy  by  her 
own  impressions  of  what  she  sees,  and  to  make  her  own  prepara¬ 
tions  in  good  time.  It  is  very  dubious,  indeed,  if  any  form  of 
neutrality  would  meet  the  case,  for  just  as  there  has  been  a  league 
for  war,  so  will  there  have  to  be  as  close  a  one  for  peace  if  the 
compensations  for  the  heavy  losses  and  sacrifices  w’e  have  all 
suffered  are  not  to  slip  through  our  hands.  But  in  any  event  the 
neutrality  will  have  to  be  voluntary,  of  her  own  acceptance,  which 
she  shall  be  free  to  disowm  and  repudiate  when  and  how  she  may 
like.  That  is  a  matter  for  later  consideration  and  regulation. 
The  immediate  and  pressing  point  will  be  settled  when  the  Belgian 
Government  repudiates  the  imposition  of  “perpetual  neutrality,” 
accepts  all  the  obligations  of  a  belligerent  Power,  and  is  thus 
made  free  to  give  her  adherence,  and  to  attach  her  signature,  to 
the  London  Agreement. 

We  must  look  a  little  ahead  of  to-morrow,  and  the  obligation 
to  do  so  is  quite  as  imperative  for  Belgium  as  for  the  others. 
llTiatever  territorial  compensations  may  fall  her  way  she  will 
remain  a  small  country  w’ith  a  limited  population.  She  may  pre¬ 
pare  herself  as  an  armed  nation  for  a  vigorous  and  prolonged 
defence  w’henever  she  is  attacked  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  she 
cannot  rely  solely  on  her  own  resources.  Guarantees  being  quite 
illusory,  it  follows  that  she  must  have  allies.  It  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  if,  without  expressing  a  preference  for  any  of  them, 
the  choices  that  will  present  themselves  to  Belgian  statesmen 
are  passed  briefly  in  review. 

An  alliance  between  Belgium  and  Holland  may  be  considered 
in  the  first  place,  not,  perhaps,  because  it  has  any  better  chances 
of  materialising  than  the  others,  but  because  it  was  first 
advocated  by  the  present  writer  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
sixteen  years  ago.  The  idea  was  very  favourably  entertained  at 
the  time  in  both  Brussels  and  The  Hague,  and  good  progress  had 
been  accomplished  towards  the  establishment  of  an  entente 
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cordiale  before  war  broke  out ;  but  no  attempt  to  give  it  the 
practical  form  of  an  alliance  could  be  made  on  account  of  the 
disability  under  which  Belgium  existed  in  the  matter  of  concluding 
political  treaties.  The  great  crisis  arrived  before  any  of  the  diffi. 
culties  of  the  position  had  been  removed.  Both  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  in  the  first  stage  of  providing  by  military  reforms 
for  their  adequate  armed  defence,  and  of  the  two  Belgium  was 
the  more  backward.  The  proposed  Netherlandish  Alliance  was 
consequently  nothing  more  than  a  popular  after-dinner  toast  in 
the  two  countries.  It  is  well  in  these  matters  to  speak  frankly 
If  Holland  guards  her  neutrality  to  the  end  of  the  war  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  will  be  quite  so  popular  at  the  peace-time  as  it 
was  in  the  summer  of  1914,  for  Belgium  will  have  traversed  a 
grim  and  gory  period  and  Holland  will  have  hugged  the  shore 
of  a  profitable  and  craven  neutrality.  The  chances  of  a  Belgian- 
Dutch  alliance  depend  on  the  attitude  of  Queen  Wilhelmina’s 
Government  in  the  concluding  episodes  of  the  struggle  to  free 
Europe  from  a  German  domination.  There  are  many  elements 
in  Belgium  favourable  to  Holland,  but  none  of  them  would  receive 
her  as  a  true  friend  if  she  had  aspired  to  no  higher  r6le  than  that 
of  tame  cat  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

And  then  we  come  to  France.  May  we  hope  that  even  if 
there  is  no  other  result  of  this  war  there  is  an  end  for  ever  on 
both  sides  to  the  old  insensate  jealousy  and  suspicion  that 
separated  England  and  France,  of  which  Germany,  under  the  old 
Empire  with  Austria  at  the  head  and  under  the  new  with  Prussia  ® 
in  her  usurped  pride  of  place,  knew  so  well  how  to  turn  it  to  her 
own  account?  May  we  hope  that  at  least  so  far  as  Belgium  is  *  ^ 
concerned  it  is  dead  and  finally  buried ;  and  that  there  will  be 
no  revival  of  the  fears  of  1831,  when  the  whole  force  of  British 
diplomacy  and  influence  was  concentrated  on  the  prevention  of 
the  nomination  of  a  French  prince  to  the  Belgian  throne,  if  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  France  and  Belgium  feel  compel'ed 
to  establish  the  closest  alliance  and  association  that  twm  neigh¬ 
bouring  States  can  conclude  with  each  other.  They  have  borne 
the  same  shocks,  they  have  shared  the  same  sorrow's,  harried 
Belgium  and  devastated  France — even  if  w^e  qualify  it  with  the 
geographical  definition  of  North — can  take  one  another  in  their 
arms,  w'hen  the  peace-bells  ring  again  from  their  shattered  towers, 
and  weep  over  their  common  graves.  Let  no  man  stand  between 
the  gravitation  of  France  and  Belgium  to  each  other.  It  can  be 
achieved  without  injury  to  the  distinct  political  institutions  of  the 
tw'o  countries.  No  Frenchman  would  consider  the  crowning 
triumph  of  the  war  a  complete  piece  of  artistry  if  it  diminished 
the  authority  or  disparaged  the  achievements  of  King  Albert, 
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whose  figure  will  stand  out  to  all  time  like  that  of  a  second 
Michael  as  the  leader  of  the  Eight  in  this  world-shaking  contest 
with  the  Wrong.  For  France  to  dream  of  absorbing  or  annexing 
Belgium  would  be  one  of  those  blunders  that  would  be  most 
repugnant  to  her  own  genius — Qui  trop  embrasse  mal  Hreint. 
But  among  alliances  of  the  near  future  that  between  France  and 
Belgium  seems  the  most  natural  and  the  most  likely  of  speedy 
accomplishment  at  the  time  when  the  nations  may  again  find  it 
prudent  to  lay  aside  their  arms. 

The  r6le  of  England  in  these  affairs  is  not  as  clearly  definable 
as  might  be  wished.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  war  wdll  be 
followed  by  a  definite  concrete  Anglo-French  alliance  to  which  a 
triple  convention  with  Belgium  would  be  the  natural  and  neces- 
sarj’  complement.  England  and  France  have  great  need  of  one 
another  not  merely  for  the  present  war  and  the  half-settled  pro¬ 
blems  that  it  must  leave  behind  it.  They  have  need  of  cordial 
cooperation  not  merely  in  Europe,  but  in  Africa,  and  wherever 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  stirred  embers  of  Islamic  fanaticism 
which  Germany  has  fanned  for  her  own  selfish  ends  without  the 
abihty  to  put  them  out.  But  the  winning  of  the  war  will  be  only 
half  a  triumph  if  the  germs  of  Anglo-French  distrust  survive  it, 
and  if  the  natural  gravitation  of  France  and  Belgium  towards 
each  other  continue  to  be  subjected  to  the  captious  and  carping 
criticism  of  an  obsolete  and  fossilised  diplomacy.  The  Hun  peril 
will  no  doubt  be  more  or  less  completely  repelled,  but  there 
must  be  a  closing  of  the  ranks  among  the  nations  who  have 
suffered  most  from  it  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and  in  that  serried 
array  it  is  inevitable  that  Belgium  and  France  must  stand  close 
at  one  another’s  side.  We  cannot  believe  that  England  will 
remain  outside  that  arrangement.  She  took  an  equal  part  with 
France  in  the  making  of  Belgium  in  1830-1,  she  will  have  done 
her  share  in  the  liberation  of  the  country  when  the  present  war 
is  over,  and  it  wall  be  her  own  fault  if  she  does  not  take  as  leading 
a  part  as  any  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  a  really  independent  and 
truly  sovereign  Belgium  to  a  new  end. 


En  Vedette. 
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THE  PAKLIAMENTABY  BAR  AND  WHAT  IT  DOES 

The  public  are  very  ignorant  as  to  the  Parliamentary  Bar  and 
its  doings.  They  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
follow  the  haggard  proceedings  in  that  Court  with  the  same 
interest  that  they  bring  to  bear  upon  Gaboriau’s  “M.  Lecoq" 
They  have  their  eyes,  too,  too  often  upon  the  Division  of  the 
High  Court  presided  over  at  present  by  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  which 
is  a  laundry  for  a  good  deal  of  dirty  linen,  but  as  to  what  is  done 
at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  as  to  the  duties  performed  by  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  they  are  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant,  and  possibly,  if  they  knew,  they  would  be 
callously  indifferent.  Indeed,  a  good  many  matters  connected 
with  the  “lawless  science  of  the  law,”  or  the  more  lawless 
business  of  legislation,  are  outside  their  narrow  horizon.  1 
remember  once  referring  to  my  lady  neighbour  at  a  dinner-table 
to  the  appointment  of  a  “batch,”  as  it  is  called,  of  new  King’s 
Counsel,  and  I  referred  to  that  baker’s  dozen  of  rising  gentlemen 
as  the  “new'  silks.”  For  the  instant  I  interested  my  neighbour, 
who  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  they  came  from 
Paris,  and  saw  possibilities  of  costumes  beyond  the  dreams  of 
vanity. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Parliamentary  Bar  is  employed  upon 
very  important  public  w’ork,  and  that  Committees  of  Parliament 
often  pass  private  Bills  which  may  benefit  the  community  and 
at  any  rate  prove  less  harmful  than  the  public  measures  which 
bulk  so  large  in  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  public. 

Thackeray,  in  A  Little  Dinner  at  Timmins’s,  founded  his  story 
of  that  tight-packed  and  ostentatious  hospitality  in  Lilliput 
Street  on  the  fact  that  Timmins,  of  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple, 
had  a  brief  from  a  firm  in  Great  George  Street  in  connection 
with  the  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Corrib  Junction  Railway,  and 
on  the  fact  that  the  fifteen  guineas  a  day  which  he  was  to  get 
for  consultation  and  refresher  was  calculated  by  his  wife  Eosa’s 
indubitable  arithmetic  to  amount  to  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  this  that  the  Timminses 
“launched  out.”  He  gave  presents  to  his  wife,  and  the  great 
dinner  to  which  the  Earl  of  Bungay  was  asked.  Then  there 
was  his  flirtation  with  the  young  woman  at  Fubsby’s  shop,  where 
he  went  to  order  the  ices.  But  the  Timminses  were  left  in  anj 
awkw'ard  lurch,  for,  as  it  was  an  Irish  case,  we  may  say,  ij 
reconciliation  bnodic  out  betrween  the  parties  when  the  Bill  had] 
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gnly  been  before  the  Committee  for  seven  days,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  and  petitioners  came  to  terms,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
Timmins’s  fifteen  guineas  a  day. 

Many  people  are  apt  to  miscalculate  the  fortunes  that  are 
made  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar  as  Rosa  Timmins  did,  and  if 
they  launch  out  as  that  rising  gentleman  did  in  Lilliput  Street 
thev  may  possibly  have  to  eat  humble  pie  when  the  bills  come 
in.  Of  course,  large  fortunes  have  been  made  at  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Bar  in  the  past,  but  they  have  not  been  made  out  of  one 
case,  like  the  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Corrib  Junction  Railway 
Bill,  but  out  of  an  accumulation  of  such  Bills  all  coming  on  at 
the  same  time  in  the  three  or  four  crowded  months  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Session.  At  that  time  the  work  thrown  upon  successful 
members  of  the  Bar,  and  upon  Committees,  is  excessive.  It  is 
said  of  a  somewhat  recent  leader  of  the  Bar  that  he  admitted 
that  upon  one  occasion  he  had  nineteen  different  cases  to  attend 
to  in  one  day;  and  there  is  a  well-known  story  of  Austin,  who, 
in  the  busiest  time  in  the  Lobbies,  was  found  riding  in  the  Park, 
and  who  explained  that  by  his  absence  from  Westminster  he 
was  doing  equal  justice  to  all  his  clients.  But  Austin  and  Talbot , 
and  Hope  Scott  and  Beckett  were  at  the  Bar  in  1845-46  at  the 
time  when  there  was  a  railway  mania,  when  hundreds  of  railway 
Bills  w’ere  deposited  in  Parliament  and  had  to  be  discussed  in 
Committee.  That  insane  rush  of  speculation  in  a  particular 
direction  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  nation. 
English  people  are  always  unprepared  either  for  the  advent  of 
war  or  for  the  progress  of  the  triumphs  of  peace.  They  hesitate 
for  a  long  time  on  any  brink,  and  then  plunge.  The  same 
hanging  back,  followed  by  a  headlong  rush,  has  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of  tramways  in  this  country,  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  finding  of  capital  for  the  exploitation 
of  electricity  for  lighting,  and  later  for  power.  It  is  in  these 
times  of  speculative  rashness  that  the  members  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Bar  are  busiest,  and  that  the  great  fortunes  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  the  rewmrd  of  successful  leaders  have  been 
made  in  the  Lobbies  at  Westminster. 

But,  apart  from  these  epidemics  of  legislation,  the  work  done 
by  Committees  of  Parliament  is  exceedingly  important.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  no  great,  sprawling  enterprise  like  a  railway 
-even  a  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Corrib  Junction  Railway 
scheme — could  have  been  carried  out  without  the  assistance  of 
Parliament.  I  have  met  people  who,  like  those  who  regard 
Conscription  as  an  insult  to  the  great  doctrine  of  individual  liberty, 
have  looked  upon  the  compulsory  taking  of  land  for  enterprises 
which  were  to  be  of  publdc  utility  a«  an  outrage  upon  the  sacred 
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institution  of  private  property.  But  most  people  have  got  over 
that  infantile  notion,  and  are  persuaded  that  if  it  were  left  to 
promoters  to  secure  concessions  from  landowners,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  construct  a  railway,  say,  the  greed  of  the  owner  would 
take  the  form  of  blackmail,  and  so  frustrate  the  project  which 
was  intended  to  meet  a  public  want.  This,  then,  is  where  Parlia¬ 
ment  comes  in ;  this  is  where  Local  and  Personal  Bills,  as  thej 
are  called,  have  their  uses.  When  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
any  enterprise  which  involves  the  taking  of  land,  Parliament,  bv 
a  Committee,  inquires  as  to  the  real  importance  of  the  project 
and  if  counsel  for  the  promoters  can  persuade  the  Committee 
that  the  project  is  one  of  public  expediency,  those  people  who 
have  property  w'hich  must  be  acquired  for  the  scheme  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  Parliament  to  part  with  it,  but  always  on  the  terms 
that  they  are  paid  not  only  a  fair  price  for  the  land  taken,  but 
also  compensation  for  any  consequential  damage  that  may  be 
done  to  the  rest  of  their  estate. 

But,  even  without  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  property,  it 
is  obvious  that  one  enterprise  might  do  irreparable  injury  to 
another.  Thus,  if  a  railway  has  been  constructed  between  two 
towns,  A  and  B,  the  authorisation  of  another  railway  between 
the  same  points  might  by  competition  make  the  first  concession 
either  valueless  or  at  any  rate  not  so  valuable.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  promoters  of  the  second  railway  ask  for  Parliamentar} 
authority,  they  are  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  existing  company 
on  the  ground  of  “  unnecessary  and  unfair  ”  competition,  and 
the  specious  argument  that  it  is  a  waste  of  capital  to  make  two 
undertakings  when  one  wall  serve  all  the  public  wants  will  be 
brought  before  the  Committee.  I  have  heard  and  used  such  | 
arguments  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  question  in  such  a  case 
which  has  to  be  determined  by  a  Committee  is  as  to  w'hether,  in 
the  public  interests,  the  second  line  should  be  sanctioned.  In 
many  cases  vested  rights  have  been  disregarded  and  competition 
has  been  sanctioned,  while  in  others  the  promoters  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  scheme  have  had  their  Bill  rejected  presumably  because 
they  did  not  make  out  a  sufficiently  strong  public  case.  It  will  be 
gathered  that  in  such  cases,  while  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
gift  of  clear  exposition  and  explanation  upon  the  part  of  counsel, 
there  is  not  much  room  for  the  impassioned  oratory  which  some¬ 
times  decorates  criminal  cases.  I  was  once  down  at  Sessional 
at  Taunton  on  a  dry-as-dust  rating  case,  and  was  urged  to  go 
into  the  other  Court  to  hear  Sir  Charles  Mathews,  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions  (as  he  now  is),  defending  some  notonoiiy 
criminal,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  I  would  see  him  “weep  rea 
tears.”  But,  although  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  so  much  in  th- 
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line  of  men  who  practise  in  Parliament,  we  had  one  member, 
Sir  Mordaunt  Wells,  who  not  infrequently  had  briefs  from  land- 
owners  who  were  resisting  the  compulsory  expropriation  which 
was  proposed,  and  it  certainly  was  believed  that  Sir  Mordaunt, 
who  had  an  inclement  disposition,  had  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  wept  over  the  injustice  which  was  going  to  be  done  his 
client.  But  although  tears  are  not  very  often  at  the  service  of 
a  client,  smiles  and  laughter  always  are,  and  I  can  remember 
many  cases  which  have  been  laughed  out  of  Court  by  the  theatric 
tactics  of  a  nimble  counsel.  But  to  return  to  competition.  The 
same  sort  of  contest  as  the  one  I  have  suggested  has  gone  on  for 
I  years  between  the  promoters  of  tramw^ays  and  light  railways  and 
the  companies  which  owned  and  worked  railways.  The  result 
of  the  construction  of  these  road-raihvays  has  in  many  cases  been 
disastrous  to  existing  undertakings,  and  much  of  the  suburban 
and  even  inter-town  trafi&c  is  now  carried  by  these,  Avhose  pro¬ 
moters  have  the  advantage  over  railways  of  cheaper  construction, 
seeing  that  they  use  the  roads  and  highways  for  their  lines  instead 
of  private  land  which  has  to  be  purchased.  But  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  an  illustration.  Not  only  has  Parliament,  in  its 
haphazard  way,  favoured  competition  between  railways ;  it  has, 
with  what  would  seem  a  short-sighted  policy,  allow^ed  and  in 
some  instances  has  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  allow  of 
amalgamations  which  had  of  course  the  effect  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  very  competition  it  had  been  encouraging.  When  the 
process  of  absorption  of  the  small  serpents  by  the  Moses-big 
serpents  had  gone  on  for  some  time.  Parliament  in  1872  appointed 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  amal¬ 
gamation.  It  appeared  from  the  report  of  that  Committee  that 
Parliament  was  shutting  the  door  after  the  steed  had  been  stolen , 
and  that  the  North-Eastern  Railw’ay,  as  it  then  was,  consisted 
of  about  thirty-five  separate  systems  which  had  been  amal¬ 
gamated,  and  was  therefore  a  huge  monopoly  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  England.  But  the  plague 
—if  it  was  one — of  serpents  swallowing  serpents  was  not 
"stayed.”  The  process  has  gone  on,  and  the  North-Eastern 
to-day  consists,  I  should  say,  of  no  fewer  than  fifty  separate 
.railways,  w'hich  have  been  grafted  on  the  North-Eastern  stem. 
The  result  of  that  monopoly  was  said  by  some  to  have  been 
8  beneficial  and  by  others  to  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  public 
0  interests.  Amongst  the  protestants  was  the  town  of  Kingston- 
)r  apon-Hull.  In  1880  the  people  of  Hull  became  alive  to  the  fact 
18  that  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  was,  as  they  said, 
“favouring  the  northern  |X)rts.”  where  they  were  the  owners  of 
-,f  the  harbours,  on  the  Tyne,  as  against  Hull,  w^here,  at  that  time. 
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the  docks  were  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  company.  Thus  it 
was  said  that  the  rates  of  charge  by  railway  from  Leeds,  which 
was  only  fifty  miles  from  Hull,  were  as  high  as  those  which  were 
made  by  the  North-Eastern  to  the  northern  ports,  which  were 
more  than  double  the  distance  from  Leeds.  There  was  it 
appeared  to  the  people  of  Hull,  uothiiig  for  it  but  to  promote  a 
new  and  competitive  railway  and  dock,  and  in  1880  the  railway 
and  dock  which  is  known  as  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  undertaking 
was  promoted  by  an  independent  company  with  the  express 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  North-Eastern  Railway  monopolv. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  project  was  supported  was 
unique.  The  Bill  was  fought  in  Parliament  both  by  the  railway 
company  and  the  dock  company,  but  it  passed  into  law,  and  Hull 
had  a  IMafeking  night  when  it  achieved  its  freedom.  One  might 
have  supposed  a  railwmy  Bastille  had  been  blown  up.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  practice  of  Parliament,  the  Corporation  of  Hull  was 
allowed  to  subscribe  dG100,000  to  the  capital  of  the  new  company, 
but  when  subscriptions  were  asked  from  the  public  it  was  a 
surprise  to  many  that  the  enthusiasm  ran  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  but,  as  a  fact,  although  only  some  tyvo  or  three 
millions  were  required  for  the  construction  of  the  authorised 
railway  and  dock,  the  capital  was  over-subscribed,  and  d;7,000,0{)0 
was  ottered  by  the  public.  After  the  passing  of  the  Bid  there 
was  a  public  demonstration  of  rejoicing  in  the  town— pro¬ 
cessions,  bands,  sioeeches  in  the  park,  and  the  inevitable  banquet. 
There  were  four  counsel  for  the  promoters — Mr.  Granville 
Somerset,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  and  (if 
I  remember  aright)  Mr.  Cripps  (now  Lord  Parmoor),  and  on  that 
great  occasion  in  Hull  one  of  these  gentlemen,  with  acce])tance,  in 
a  short  speech,  compared  Hull  to  Cinderella,  and  the  two  Tyne 
ports  to  her  two  more  favoured  sisters.  But  he  went  on  to  say 
that  a  fairy  godmother  had  come  in  the  person  of  Sir  Gerrard 
Smith — the  principal  promoter — and  had  taken  Hull  to  the  ball  at 
Westminster,  and  had  wedded  her  to  the  Prince  of  IModern  Times, 
a  Railway,  and  that  he,  the  counsel,  was  proud  to  have  been  one 
of  the  four  mice  that  drew  the  coach. 

A  somewhat  similar  enterprise  on  the  other  siilc  of  the  kingdom 
was  put  on  foot  by  the  indomitable  promoters  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal. 

It  was  an  excellent,  although  not  original,  idea  to  make  i\Ian- 
chester  a  port,  although  it  was  thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 
I  say  the  idea  was  not  original,  for  it  was  discovered  that  when 
various  railways  running  from  north  to  south  and  crossing  the 
rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell  had  been  authorised,  ])rovisions  had 
been  inserted  in  their  Acts  putting  an  obligation  upon  the  pro- 
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moters  of  these  to  substitute  swing  bridges  for  permanent  solid 
structures  over  these  rivers  at  any  time  when  they  w^ere  made 
suitable  for  ocean-going  vessels.  But,  like  much  of  the  legislation 
that  is  embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  all  these  sections  were 
regarded  as  quite  dead  and  buried  letters,  until  in  the  early 
’eighties  it  occurred  to  certain  enterprising  people  in  INIanchester 
to  promote  a  Bill  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal.  One  of 
these  was  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson,  a  rough  man  of  obstinate  courage, 
and  who,  like  the  British  Army,  did  not  know  when  he  was 
beaten.  The  Bill  which  was  first  promoted  proposed  to  authorise 
the  construction  of  a  large  locked  canal  from  Alanchester  to 
Runcorn,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  dredged  channel  dow'n  the 
centre  of  the  Mersey  Estuary,  to  continue  the  ocean  road  to 
the  Liverpool  deeps.  This  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  that  carried  between  Liverpool  and  ^Manchester,  by  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  by  Birkenhead,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  public  bodies  and  private  persons.  The  main 
ground  of  the  opposition  was  that  the  canal  would  take  traffic 
away  from  the  existing  docks  and  railways,  but  one  of  the  most 
cogent  arguments  was  that  the  dredged  channel  down  the  Mersey 
would  have  the  effect  of  silting-up  the  docks  at  Liverpool  and 
Garston.  Of  course,  too,  it  was  urged  that  the  money  for  such 
a  w'ild-cat  scheme  could  not  be  got,  and  that  if  the  canal  were 
constructed  no  ocean-going  ships  would  use  it.  There  were  to 
be  cross-currents  in  the  canal  which  would  make  it  useless  as  a 
waterway.  Lord  Kelvin  (then  Sir  William  Thomson)  was 
examined  as  a  witness  against  the  Bill,  but  whether  on  the 
question  of  the  silting-up  of  the  Mersey  or  the  cross-cunenls  in 
the  canal  I  forget,  although  I  should  not  forget,  for  I  cross- 
examined  him.  The  Bill,  however,  passed  the  first  House  and 
was  rejected  in  the  second.  It  was  here  that  the  heroic  obstinacy 
of  Lancashire  came  in.  The  promoters  went  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament  for  a  somewhat  similar  scheme,  and  proposed  to 
make  training-walls  in  the  Mersey,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  same 
vigorous  opposition.  Again  the  Bill  passed  a  Committee  of  the 
first  House,  and  was  opposed  again  and  rejected  in  the  second. 
But  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  opponents,  the  Mersey  Dock 
and  Harbour  Board,  made  a  tactical  error.  Napoleon  said  it  was 
unwise  to  fight  too  often  with  the  same  enemy,  for  he  got  to 
know  your  methods,  and  on  this  occasion  the  D(x;k  Board,  by 
its  able  engineer,  iMr.  Ijister,  suggested  that  if,  instead  of  making 
a  channel  in  the  IMersey,  the  promoters  had  made  a  locked  canal 
on  the  land  at  the  margin  of  the  estuary  between  Buncorn  and 
Eastham,  there  would  have  been  no  objection  to  the  scheme. 
This— T  think,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  who  promised  to  pay 
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the  innkeeper  for  housing  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves— they 
said,  hoping  to  see  the  face  of  the  promoters  no  more.  But 
Lancashire’s  back  was  up,  and  in  the  third  session  they  promoted 
a  scheme  in  which  they  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  opponents 
and  upon  this  occasion  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  and  became 
an  Act.  There  were  financial  ditficulties  in  its  period  of  gestation 
but  ultimately  these  were  got  over  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Alexander  Henderson  (now  Lord  Faringdon)  and  the  canal  was 
made  and  opened  for  traffic  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1894.  It  was  a 
great,  but  in  a  sense  a  charitable,  undertaking,  for,  although  the 
waterway  from  the  sea  to  Manchester  and  other  South  Lancashire 
towns  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  trade  of  the  district 
and  carries  a  traffic  of  betw’een  three  and  four  million  tons  a  year, 
it  is  a  question  whether  those  martyrs — the  ordinary  shareholders 
— will  ever  get  a  farthing  return  on  their  philanthropic  invest¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  immediate  gains  to  the  trade  of  South  Lanca¬ 
shire  was  a  reduction  of  the  railway  rates  to  one-half  of  what  they 
had  been  before  the  canal  was  constructed.  But  beyond  that,  it 
is  a  fact  that  no  one  in  Manchester  or  its  surroundings  would 
deny  that  ever  since  the  canal  has  been  in  operation  the  trade 
of  that  district  has  been  singularly  prosperous;  and,  although 
some  of  the  expert  witnesses  as  prophets  had  predicted  the  ruin 
of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  and  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  lying  spirit  in  the  expert  mouths  of 
these  excellent  witnesses. 

But  although  in  the  instances  given  you  see  that  competition 
in  some  instances  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  a  trading  or  travelling 
public,  in  other  cases  it  is  questionable  whether  competition  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation.  At  one  time  there  was  active  com¬ 
petition  betw’een  the  railway  companies  which  had  lines  betw'een 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  it  resulted  in  a  cutting  of  rates  and 
fares  between  these  two  termini.  So  much  was  that  the  case  that 
a  person  going  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  was  carried  the  w'hole 
distance  for  sixpence,  while  the  fares  to  intermediate,  and  there¬ 
fore  non-competitive,  stations  amounted  in  some  cases  to  six  or 
seven  shillings.  No  doubt  these  w^ere  halcyon  days  for  the  Scottish 
travellers.  Anything  under  cost  price  commends  itself  to  that 
cautious  and  bargaining  nation.  But  the  railway  companies,  after  a 
time,  discovered  the  folly  of  their  cut-throat  competition,  and  agreed 
not  to  compete,  and  since  then,  no  doubt,  they  have  been  taking 
back  in  fares  from  the  public  what  they  gave  away  with  such  a 
lavish  hand  in  those  foolish  days.  Indeed,  there  is  a  saying, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Stephenson,  that  if  combination  is  possible 
competition  cannot  exist. 

In  speaking  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  has  made 
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Manchester  the  fourth  port  in  the  kingdom,  I  was  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  advantages  connected  with  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
without  breaking  bulk,  to  their  destination ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
since  the  canal  existed,  the  passenger  traffic  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  has  been  greatly  increased,  and,  although  there 
are  excellent  fast  trains  that  carry  people  between  the  two  cities 
in  a  very  short  time — certainly  under  an  hour — that  did  not  satisfy 
the  travelling  public,  and  some  ten  years  ago  they  promoted  a 
mono-rail  railway  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  the  cars 
upon  which  w’ere  to  be  run  by  means  of  electricity  at  the  rate  of 
110  miles  an  hour  and  do  the  whole  distance  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  The  project  was  the  invention  of  M.  Bere,  an  ingenious 
engineer,  and  had  been  tried  experimentally  at  the  Brussels 
Exhibition,  and  had  also  been  installed  at  Ballybunion  in  Ireland. 
The  way  out  of  Manchester  was  through  Salford,  and  I  remember 
I  got  into  the  black  books  of  my  excellent  clients,  the  Corporation 
of  Salford,  by  describing,  in  my  speech  for  the  promoters,  Salford 
as  a  “mere  squalid  suburb  of  Manchester.”  I  believe  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  considered  whether  they  should  withdraw  the  general  retainer 
I  then  held  for  them  ;  but  they  were  generous  and  did  not  do  so, 

I  suppose  because  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  say 
something  as  derogatory  of  Manchester  if  the  necessity  for  it 
arose.  But  the  scheme  for  the  lightning-speed  railway  wms 
opposed  by  all  the  rival  carriers — the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway,  the  Cheshire 
Lines  Committee,  and  the  rest.  Every  sort  of  objection  w^as 
raised  to  the  scheme.  It  was  not  a  mono-rail  at  all,  the  opponents 
said,  but  a  five-rail  railway.  It  never  could  run  at  anything  like 
the  speed  mentioned — indeed,  it  would  always  be  quicker  to  go 
by  the  existing  routes — and  other  like  objections.  But  in  such 
matters  history  repeats  herself;  indeed,  to-day  is  only  an  echo 
of  yesterday.  And  under  that  impression  I  had  recourse  to 
Hansard  to  see  what  had  been  said  when  the  first  railway  was 
proposed  to  be  constructed  between  Liverpool  and  ^Manchester 
in  the  years  1825  and  1826.  Beally,  these  old  volumes  of  Hansard 
are  very  interesting.  On  March  2nd,  1825,  Sir  J.  Newport  asked 
the  House  of  Commons  to  assent  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Bill.  His  grounds  were  that  ; — 

“In  proportion  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  it  was  necessary  that 
increased  facilities  of  conveyance  should  be  provided.  It  was  said  in  the 
present  case  that  the  canal  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  afforded  at 
this  moment  sufficient  means  of  conveyance  between  these  two  places  .  .  . 
hut  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  though  the  existing  modes  of  conveyance 
might  have  been  adequate  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  w'as  not  now  the  case. 
Ihis  project,  therefore,  must  not  be  considered  as  one  of  those  wild  and 
rjsh  speculations  which  the  House  ought  to  view  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
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picion  because  they  could  not  be  serviceable  to  the  country  and  must  be 
injurious  to  those  who  embarked  in  them.” 

Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  by  the  way,  lost  his  life  when  the  railway 
he  was  advocating  was  opened  in  1830,  was  also  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  A  Mr.  Philips  hoped  the  House  would  give  the  measure 
the  most  serious  consideration  : — 

“  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  landed  proprietors  through 
whose  estates  this  railway  was  to  be  carried,  and  they  complained  of  it 
as  likely  to  prove  a  great  annoyance  and  nuisance.” 

Ho  w'ent  on  to  say  : — 

"With  respect  to  the  celerity  of  carriage,  they  had  been  told  that  on 
these  railroads  goods  were  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  while  on  canals  the  average  was  four  miles  an  hour.  This  assertion 
had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and 
in  proof  of  its  truth  an  experiment  was  publicly  made.  The  advocates  of 
the  railroad  appointed  a  day  for  the  trying  of  the  experiment  with  a  locomo¬ 
tive  carriage,  and  the  trustees  of  the  railroad,  as  well  as  others,  who  were 
interested  in  the  business,  attended.  Now,  what  was  the  result?  After  ! 
a  fortnight's  preparation,  and  having  selected  the  best  locomotive  engine  | 
they  could  find,  the  av-n-age  rate  on  a  plane  surface  w'as  not  three  miles  j 
and  three-quarters  an  hour,  and  on  an  inclination  it  w’as  not  more  than  ' 
four  miles  an  hour.” 

He  said 

“he  had  been  for  many  year.s  superintendent  of  a  canal  and  of  a  railway, 
and  he  had  said  that  a  more  extraordinary  delusion  never  was  known  than  j 
that  of  supposing  a  railroad  was  superior  to  a  canal.  .  .  .  He  was  of  opinion  j 
that  a  railway  could  not  enter  into  successful  competition  with  a  canal. 
Even  with  the  best  locomotive  engine  the  average  rate  w’ould  be  but  three 
atrd  a  half  miles  per  hour,  which  was  slower  than  canal  conveyance.” 

Mr.  Brougham  supported  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was  rejected.  In 
the  following  session  the  Bill  came  up  again  on  April  6th,  18‘26, 
on  the  third  reading.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  opposing  the  Bill,  under¬ 
took  to  show  “that  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and  rapidity 
which  were  expected  from  this  Bill  would  by  no  means  result. 
He  would  not  object  to  it  if  any  case  of  public  necessity  or  great 
public  improvement  required  it.”  He  repeated  the  statements 
made  in  the  previous  session  as  to  the  snail’s  pace  of  locomotives 
and  the  swift  feet  of  canal  boats.  A  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  said 

“  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  manoeuvring  about  the  Bill.  But  he  would 
not  consent  to  see  widow's’  premises  invaded  or  the  premises  of  any  humble 
person  invaded  to  promote  the  views  of  certain  high  persons.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  this  Bill.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  ship  being  delayed  a 
day  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  on  account  of  want  of  sufficiently  rapid  con¬ 
veyance  from  Manchester.  .  .  .  He  would  ask  how'  any  person  would  like 
to  have  a  railroad  formed  under  his  parlour  window?  The  present  was  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  impositions  ever  known.”’ 
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A  very  interesting  debate,  and  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  notwithstanding 
his  lugubrious  name,  must  have  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
occasion  with  his  painful  reference  to  the  widows.  At  a  later 
date  a  prospective  candidate  at  an  election  meeting  was  asked 
if  he  would  give  widows  votes,  and  replied  to  the  heckler,  with 
some  flippancy,  that  he  w^ould  like  to  see  the  widows.  But  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailwmy  Bill  was  read  a  third  time 
upon  that  occasion  by  88  against  41,  a  majority  of  47,  and,  as 
we  know,  the  expresses  run  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
at  a  speed  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  instead  of  three,  and 
the  patient  and  plodding  canal  boat  still  proceeds  at  a  non¬ 
apoplectic  speed  along  the  sluggish  wmterway.  I  fear  this  has 
been  a  long  and  tedious  digression  from  the  description  of 
the  mono-rail  railway,  but  it  really  is  interesting  to  see  how’ 
the  exploded  sillinesses  of  1825-6  came  to  life  again  against  any 
proposal  to  give  further  facilities  of  travel  to  the  public.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  opposition,  the  Bill  to  authorise  the  mono-rail 
railway  passed. 

But  it  would  seem  that,  while  Parliament  proposes,  it  is  the 
capitalist  that  disposes,  and  the  money  never  wms  found  to  carry 
out  the  project,  and  I  am  sorry,  for  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
the  great  experiment  in  quick  electric  traction  tried.  But, 
although  that  experiment  in  electric  traction  was  not  tried,  some 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  that  direction.  It  is  not  only  the  method  of  traction 
upon  all  our  tramways ;  it  is  being  adopted  by  most  of  our  rail¬ 
ways.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  in  fifty  years  there  will  not 
be  a  steam  locomotive  to  be  found  anywhere  except  in  the  British 
Museum,  side  by  side,  I  suppose,  with  the  flint  arrow; -heads  of 
our  ancestors.  Of  course,  electric  traction  has  some  great  advan¬ 
tages  over  steam  haulage.  As  our  trains  have  become  longer,  our 
engines  have  necessarily  to  be  made  heavier,  and  nowadays  the 
engines  weigh  one  hundred  toij^  and  some  of  them  even  more. 
Now  before  you  can  move  a  train  you  must  move  that  immense 
dead  and  useless  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  in  relation  to  elec¬ 
tric  traction  your  generating  station  has  not  to  be  moved  with  the 
travelling  load,  but  rests  on  the  solid  earth  and  sends  its  energy 
by  means  of  wires  or  rails  to  the  motor  in  the  vehicle  wliich  has 
to  be  moved.  But  there  is  another  advantage  that  electric 
traction  possesses.  The  traffic  betw'een  Liverpool  and  Southport 
is  very  considerable.  The  trains  arrive  at  the  Exchange  Station 
in  Liver[)ool,  and  the  road  between  the  two  places  is  now'  worked 
by  means  of  electricity.  In  the  case  of  a  train  hauled  by  a  steam 
locomotive  the  station  of  arrival  has  to  be  large  enough  to  allow' 
the  locomotive,  which  comes  in  in  front  of  the  train,  to  get  round 
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its  train  before  it  can  proceed  on  its  outward  journey.  But  with 
the  traffic  which  is  being  done  at  Exchange  Station  the  provision 
of  these  extra  roads  for  the  steam  haulage  would  have  involved 
the  doubling  of  the  accommodation  of  the  station.  With  electric 
traction,  seeing  that  there  is  no  locomotive  to  move  from  one  end 
of  the  train  to  the  other,  and  that  the  “coaches”  run  out  just  as 
they  run  in,  the  station  is  large  enough  for  double  the  traffic,  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  has  been  saved 
the  expense  of  largely  increasing  its  terminal  station,  which 
might,  in  that  crowded  part  of  Liverpool,  have  cost  somethin^ 
like  a  million  pounds. 

But  I  have  been  speaking  as  if  the  whole  duty  of  Parliament 
and  its  Committees  in  relation  to  local  and  personal  Bills  had  to 
do  with  railways,  but  that  is  far  from  the  fact.  Great  water 
schemes,  like  the  Loch  Katrine  supply  to  Glasgow,  the  Vyrnew 
supply  to  Liverpool,  the  Thirlmere  supply  to  Manchester,  and 
others  required  Parliamentary  sanction,  and  over  these,  in  the 
]>ast,  many  long  and  interesting  inquiries  have  taken  place  before 
Committees  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  not  been  very  wise  in  its  administration  of  the  water 
resources  of  Great  Britain.  We  hear  that  in  time  of  war  it  is 
necessary  to  organise  and  mobilise  the  human  resources  of  these 
islands,  or  one  of  these  islands,  for  Ireland  has  been  excluded 
from  the  Military  Service  Bill,  and  that  we  cannot  win  the  war 
if  employers  and  employed  are  to  scramble  on  for  the  pecuniary 
results  of  industry  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  our  abundant  peace. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  water  resources,  there  has  been  no  fore¬ 
thought,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  the  principal  available  sources 
of  water  supply  have  been  appropriated  by  some  of  the  greater 
and  richer  communities,  that  some  people  begin  to  think  that  our 
legislation  has  been  singularly  improvident.  That  available 
sources  are  very  nearly  exhausted  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  not 
many  years  ago,  the  head  waters  of  the  River  Derwent  were  sought 
as  a  source  of  supply  by  the  towms  of  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
Sheffield.  Each  of  these  towns  promoted  a  Bill  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  these  pure  head  w’aters,  the  first  two  towns  claiming 
the  right  because  they  w^ere  in  the  watershed,  and  Sheffield 
because  it  was  nearer  the  site  of  the  proposed  impounding 
reservoirs. 

Each  of  them  not  only  promoted  a  Bill,  but  opposed  the  Bill 
and  laughed  at  and  scouted  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  its 
great  industrial  neighbour.  The  Committee  of  Parliament  to 
which  these  Bills  were  referred  and  before  which  the  town  of 
Nottingham  also  appeared  with  a  claim  to  the  Derwent,  and  of 
which  Sir  John  Brunner  was  the  chairman,  somewhat  wisely 
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thought  the  matter  should  be  settled  between  these  towns  by 
agreement,  and  sent  them  away,  telling  them  to  put  their  heads 
together.  And  as  the  heads  in  question  were  not  wooden  heads — ■ 
as  were  the  heads  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  according 
to  the  Dean  himself,  when  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down  a  wooden 
pavement,  for  he  said  :  “  They  had  only  to  lay  their  heads  together 
and  the  thing  was  done  ” — they  came  to  an  agreement,  and 
formed  the  Derwent  Valley  Water  Board,  and  apportioned  the 
waters  and  the  expenses  between  them.  But  it  is  obvious  that, 
instead  of  allowing  every  town,  like  the  Smith  of  Perth  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novel,  “to  fight  for  its  own  hand”  and  to  go  with 
its  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  of  counsel,  engineers,  and  other 
experts,  and  take  whatever  they  were  able  to  appropriate,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
population.  It  is  only  by  such  wise  means  that  there  can  be 
justice  done  between  large  and  small  communities.  Many  large 
communities  have  appropriated  sources  which  yield  more  water 
than  their  present  needs  or  future  requirements  can  justify, 
and  have  become  great  water  shops,  selling  wmter  to  the  smaller 
communities,  and  in  most  cases  making  a  profit  out  of  them. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  of  Socialism, 
which  we  call  municipal  trading,  has  been  introduced,  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  supply  of  water,  but  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
gas  and  electricity.  Not  so  long  ago  Birmingham  Corporation 
made  a  profit  of  -^70,000  a  year  out  of  their  gas  undertaking,  which 
went  in  relief  of  rates,  and  enabled  the  Corporation  to  spend  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  do 
if  all  the  burden  had  fallen  directly  upon  the  ratepayers’  grudging 
pockets. 

But  the  great  water  schemes  I  have  mentioned  are  in  their  way 
great  engineering  triumphs,  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water 
to  these  great  towns  must  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  death- 
rate  in  these  places,  for  it  is  where  men  are  crow^ded  together 
that  there  Death  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  But  the  invasion  of 
these  hill  fastnesses  or  lake  districts  was  strenuously  resisted,  in 
many  cases  not  only  by  landowners  who  wanted  to  make  money 
out  of  these  “marauding”  towns,  as  they  called  them,  but  by 
sentimentalists,  who  wanted  to  make  reputations  out  of  their 
aesthetics.  Thus  w^hen  Manchester  applied  for  a  Bill  to  take 
the  waters  of  Thirlmere  to  slake  the  thirst  of  South  Lancashire, 
there  were  vigorous  protests  against  this  corporate  vandalism. 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  even  made  a  joke,  and  said  that  if  the 
Corporation  got  the  whole  of  the  watershed — and  that  was  part 
of  the  Bill — they  would  introduce  “villas  and  everything  that  was 
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villaiuous  into  the  district.”  I  remember,  too,  the  sentimentalists 
who  were  represented  by  Mr.  Pember — himself  a  poet— called  a 
son  of  Wordsworth  as  a  witness  against  the  Bill.  He  was  a  nice 
mild  old  gentleman,  wdio  spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  it  would  have  ^ 
been  almost  cruel  to  cross-examine  him. 

Only  two  years  ago  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow — which  asserted 
that  it  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  resources,  although  it  had 
appropriated  the  waters  of  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Arklett — came  s 
to  Parliament  wuth  a  Bill  to  authorise  the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  w  aters  of  Loch  Yoil  and  Loch  Doine. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that,  comparing  Glasgow^  with  other  great 
towns,  it  is  found  that  it  uses  a  great  deal  more  water  per  head 
of  the  population  than  any  of  them ;  but  whether  that  is  because 
the  people  of  Glasgow  are  cleaner  or  dirtier  than  other  people  it 
w'ould  be  impossible  to  determine.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
because  they  ‘‘drown  the  miller,”  as  they  call  it  when  t(x)  much 
water  is  put  with  the  whisky.  We  have  heard  from  that  district 
a  good  deal  about  the  dilution  of  labour,  but  that  would  be  a 
heinous  dilution,  indeed.  But  wdien  Glasgow’  promoted  its  Loch 
Voil  Bill,  the  sentimentalists  again  showed  their  shocked  faces. 
This  time  it  was  not  the  Lake  District,  with  its  memories  of  I 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey,  that  was  being 
invaded.  No !  it  was  the  Rob  Roy  country,  the  unique  loveliness 
of  Loch  Voil,  and  Glasgow  was  now  going  to  ‘‘wound  patriotism  , 
in  its  tenderest  part,”  ‘‘rob  Scotland  of  a  unique  inheritance  of  = 
beauty.”  It  is  true  that  the  house  wdiere  that  somewhat  dis-  I 
reputable  raider  and  robber,  Rob  Roy,  w’as  born,  or  was  said  | 
to  have  been  born,  w’as  in  ruins.  His  grave  in  the  churchyard— 
it  was  doubtful  whether  his  body  was  there — w’ould  not  have  been 
affected  by  the  Corporation  wwks,  and  a  stone  or  boulder,  which 
w’as  called  his  stone,  w’ould  have  been  submerged  by  raising  the 
level  of  the  lake  if  it  liad  not  been  removed  to  a  higher  position 
on  the  hillside.  But  these  outrages  w’ere  quite  enough  to  stir  to 
their  dregs  the  souls  of  those  who  had  read  Scott’s  novel  or  had 
seen  Loch  Voil  from  the  train,  and  the  action  of  the  Cor|x)ration 
was  condemned  by  Canon  Rawnsley  and  by  Miss  iSIarie  Corelli 
in  terms  which  were  not  meant  to  be  measured.  I  remember, 
according  to  Miss  Corelli,  the  people  of  Glasgow  w’ere  said  to  be 
‘‘trafficking  their  souls  away  for  greed  of  gold  and  selling  their 
honour  for  so  much  cash  dowm.” 

There  used,  in  the  old  days,  to  be  a  somewhat  similar  senti¬ 
mental  objection  to  railw^ays.  It  was  because  of  some  such  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  Great  Western  main  line  was  not  allowed  to  run 
through  Windsor,  and  was  held  at  arm’s  length  from  England's 
crow’n  at  Slough ,  and  many  of  the  stations  in  our  towns  have  been 
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kept  out  of  the  centre  and  condemned  to  the  suburbs.  Gas-works, 
too,  were  objected  to,  perhaps  upon  better  grounds,  and  there  is 
a  standing  order  of  the  House  which  gives  any  proprietor  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  proposed  gas-works  a  locus  standi  to 
oppose  the  Bill.  But  the  sentiments  of  to-day  are  very  far  from 
the  sense  of  to-morrow.  Some  interesting  questions  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  gas  Bills  other  than  those  with  regard  to  the 
site  of  the  works.  At  one  time  there  was  active  competition 
between  gas  companies  in  towns.  It  was  thought  that  the  com¬ 
petition  between  them,  like  the  competition  between  ordinary 
traders,  say  in  bread  or  butcher’s  meat,  would  keep  down  the 
price  to  the  consumers.  It  is  now  knowm  that  competition  in 
many  trades  leads  to  combines,  or  unions,  or  trusts.  But  in  those 
old  days  competition  was  the  creed  of  Parliament.  So  it  came 
about  that  there  were  two  pipes  belonging  to  rival  companies  in 
all  our  streets  when  in  many  cases  one  would  have  done,  and 
therefore  in  many  cases  far  more  capital  expenditure  than  was 
necessary.  It  was  seen  by  the  companies  that  if  you  had  tw'o 
pipes  when  one  would  be  enough  the  price  of  the  gas  supplied  must 
be  higher,  for  the  price  must  cover  the  interest  on  the  unnecessary 
capital,  and  as  they  saw  their  w^ay  to  increase  their  trade  by  means 
of  “cheapness,”  and  not  by  “dearness,”  they  applied  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  allow  ed  to  district  London  so  as  to  allow  each  company 
to  have  a  district  of  its  own,  in  w'hich  district  it  would,  of  course, 
be  regulated  by  its  own  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  price,  illuminating 
power,  pressure,  sulphur  compounds,  and  other  matters,  but 
would  no  longer  be  in  competition  with  another  company. 

But  although  the  Bill  was  founded  on  common  sense.  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  not  see  its  way  to  pass  it.  It  still  thought  competition 
was  a  good  thing.  Shortly  afterwards  the  gas  companies,  in 
spite  of  Parliament,  agreed  not  to  compete,  districted  London  for 
themselves,  and  then  Parliament  passed  an  Act  to  make  this  small 
illegality  legal. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  the  sale  of  gas  the  consumer  was 
protected  by  a  restriction  of  the  price  that  could  be  charged,  and 
by  regulations  as  to  the  quality  and  pressure  of  the  gas  supplied, 
ind  as  to  the  profits  which  could  be  divided  amongst  the  share¬ 
holders.  But  Parliament  had  gone  further  in  this  direction  and 
had  declared  that  if  the  company  had  got  its  maximum  dividends 
and  its  reserve  fund  full,  it  was  then  to  be  competent  for  a  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  at  the  instance  of  consumers,  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas.  This  machinery,  like  all  machinery  wdiich  involves 
the  creating  of  a  Court,  did  not  w’ork  w^ell,  and  some  clever  person 
invented  what  was  called  the  “Sliding  Scale,”  which  was  in  a 
sense  the  introduction  of  co-operation  into  gas  undertakings,  for 
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it  made  the  shareholder  and  the  consumer  to  some  extent  partners 
in  the  gas-works.  The  sliding  scale  is  this  :  Parliament,  instead 
of,  as  in  the  old  days,  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  which  price  could  not  be  exceeded,  now  fixes  a 
standard  price  which  can  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  either 
be  increased  or  reduced.  If  it  is  exceeded  the  company’s 
dividend  is  reduced.  If  the  price  is  reduced  the  company 
is  entitled  to  divide  a  larger  dividend  than  what  is  called  the 
standard  dividend.  The  object  of  this  ingenious  contrivance 
was  to  reward  the  company  for  its  economical  working  and  give 
the  consumer  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  savings  effected,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  punish  the  company  if,  through  mismanage¬ 
ment,  it  had  to  exact  a  larger  price  from  the  consumer.  This 
sliding  scale  section  is  in  almost  all  the  gas  Acts  of  our  day,  and 
it  has,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  look  of  great  fairness.  But  there  are 
two  things  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  unjust  to  the  consumer  if 
the  standard  price  is  fixed,  as  it  often  is  in  the  dark,  too  high; 
and,  further,  that  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  gas  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  excellent  or  negligent  working  of  the  company’s 
undertaking,  as  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  coals  and 
residuals. 

We  have  had,  as  we  know,  a  Tariff  Eeform  campaign  on  the 
political  field  of  this  country,  and  since  the  war  has  convinced 
us  that  we  have  enemies  there  seems  some  prospect  of  a  tariff 
war  soon  after  peace  is  established.  Of  course,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  Mill’s  admission  that  protection  may  be  legitimate  and 
useful  in  the  case  of  a  young  and  rising  industry,  and  some  people 
have  failed  to  understand  why  it  should  not  also  have  its  usefulness 
in  preserving  an  old  and  existing  industry^  Protection  is  in  the 
nature  of  monopoly,  and  we  are  familiar  with  the  monopoly  which 
is  granted  to  authors  under  the  law’  of  copyright  and  to  inventors 
under  the  patent  laws.  But  not  long  since  there  was  in  the 
Lobbies  an  interesting  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  alkali  trade 
to  procure  protection  for  their  own  industry  against  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  gas  companies  and  corporations  manufacturing  gas.  The 
attempt  w’as  made  by  the  opposition  of  the  alkali  makers  to  certain 
private  Bills  promoted  by  companies  and  corporations  to  secure 
in  these  the  insertion  of  a  clause  prohibiting  the  promoters  from 
manufacturing  residuals  by  means  of  materials  purchased  from 
any  other  gas  company  or  corporation.  There  never  was  such  a 
bare-faced  attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  for  a  particular  trade. 
But  the  bold  often  succeed,  and  clauses  w’ere,  at  the  instance  of 
the  alkali  manufacturers,  inserted  in  several  private  Bills.  But 
Parliament  was  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  these  chicks, 
its  Committees,  had  not  gone  too  far,  and  appointed  a  Joint 
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Select  Committee  to  consider  the  matter.  That  Committee  re¬ 
ported  against  the  clause,  or,  in  other  w’ords,  refused  to  confer 
upon  the  alkali  trade  the  monopoly  it  was  desirous  of. 

Electricity  as  an  instrument,  and  not  as  a  toy,  has  been  the 
product  of  our  time.  We  may  have  seen  electric  light  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  long  ago,  but  electricity  as  an  illuminant 
and  as  a  source  of  power  is  all  of  to-day.  The  first  Electric 
Supply  Act  was  passed  in  1882  and  the  second  in  1888,  and  the 
earlv  private  Bill  legislation  which  followed  was  all  on  wrong 
lines.  London  was  given  over  to  a  large  number  of  comparatively 
small  companies,  and  these  were  prevented  combining  with, 
or  supplying  electricity  to,  one  another.  Of  course,  these  w^ere  the 
early  days,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  production  of 
electrical  energy  at  a  great  number  of  small  stations,  some  of 
them  with  poor  facilities  for  obtaining  coal,  was  economically 
nonsensical ;  and  that  the  provisions  by  which  these  small  com¬ 
panies  were  to  be  purchased  at  the  end  of  forty-two  years  by 
small  local  authorities  were  clauses  which  were  framed  on  the 
same  foolish  lines.  Attempts  were  made  to  get  a  Bill  for  the 
formation  of  a  company  and  the  construction  of  a  great  generating 
station  on  the  Thames,  which  was  to  supply  energy  to  all  the 
authorised  distributors  ;  but  these  efforts,  although  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  them,  w^ere  unsuccessful,  and,  as  a  fact,  the  legisla¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  electricity  to  London  is  still 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  In  the  country,  however,  some  power 
companies  have  been  successfully  established  and  are  doing 
good  work  in  supplying  electricity  for  power  to  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  light  to  ordinary  consumers. 

I  said  the  locomotive  steam-engine  w^as  in  this  fight  for  life 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  destined  to  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  true, 
too,  of  the  small  manufacturer’s  steam  plant.  It  will  not  pay  him 
to  renew  his  plant  when  he  can  get  his  powder  from  a  company 
or  corporation  at  the  low  rate  per  unit  at  which  many  of  them 
are  now  supplying.  I  have  referred  to  electricity  as  a  means  of 
traction,  and  am  reminded  of  a  case  in  w’hich  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  tramwmy  company  wms  proposing  to  run  a  new  line  down 
a  suburban  road  which  w^as  lined  on  each  side  by  stucco  villas 
and  pampered  trees.  The  inhabitants  objected  to  the  tramway 
and  petitioned  against  the  Bill.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  appear 
for  the  promoters,  and  had  to  cross-examine  some  of  the  suburban 
worthies.  At  last  a  nice,  elderly,  timid  lady  was  put  in  the  witness 
chair.  I  saw  that  she  was  reluctant  to  give  evidence ;  but  as  she 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Earl  and  was  called  Lady  Mary,  the 
3olicitor  for  the  petitioners,  no  doubt  thinking  that  that  fact  would 
impress  the  “labour  members”  on  the  Committee,  insisted,  and 
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she  was  called.  She  gave  her  evidence  nervously,  and  I  was  loath  I 
to  cross-examine  such  a  nice,  shrinking  woman.  | 

I  asked  her  if  she  was  aware  that  the  tramw-ay  in  question  was  I 
to  be  worked  by  electricity?  And  she  said,  “Oh,  yes,”  as  if  she  I 
would  like  to  faint.  I  then  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  seen  an  I 
electric  tramw'ay  (for  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  that  kind  of  |  I; 
working).  She  said  she  had.  “Where?”  I  asked,  and  she  said,  :  re 
catching  her  breath,  “Oh — abroad.”  ’ 

I  suggested  at  Budapest,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  ]  se 
few  places  where  tramways  were  wwked  by  means  of  electrical  |  fc 
energy.  | 

“No,”  she  said,  still  quivering  like  an  aspen-leaf.  “No  at  I  fe 
Leeds.”  ’  I 

“Well,”  I  said,  “are  you  aware  that  at  Leeds  the  tramways  I  ei 
are  w'orked  by  steam  ?  ”  I  p 

“Oh,”  she  said,  with  quivering  lip,  “I  don’t  know  the  i 


difference.”  i 

After  that  I  let  her  go,  and  another  lady,  a  Miss  Smith,  who  I  a 
was  Lady  Mary’s  companion  and  a  w'oman  of  a  very  different  f  tl 
stamp,  wms  put  in  the  chair.  She  was  a  virile  woman  and  had  a  f  v: 
firm  upper  lip,  and  when  she  sat  down  she  looked  at  me  with  I  p; 
glaring  and  resentful  eyes.  But  just  at  that  instant  T  was  relieved  |  ci 
of  her  defying  stare,  for  she  had  dropped  the  umbrella  which  she  |  b: 
had  laid  over  her  silk  knees  and  stooped  to  recover  it.  She  picked  I  s( 
it  up  and  laid  it  threateningly  across  her  knees  again.  Now,  1 
however,  she  had  to  attend  to  the  counsel  who  was  putting  some  J  if 
questions  to  her.  But  during  her  examination-in-chief  she  twice  ij  S 
dropped  that  truant  umbrella,  and  twice  recovered  it  with  c  w 
challenging  look  at  me.  I  felt  that  she  was  not  going  to  stand  j  b 
any  nonsense,  as  poor  Lady  IMary  had  done.  She  said  nothing  |  tl 
very  important  in  her  examination-in-chief,  but  at  the  end  of  it  |  la 
she  clutched  the  slithering  umbrella  and  turned  to  me.  She  was  |  o: 
ready  for  me!  I  rose  and  said,'  “Madam,  T  will  not  cross-  | 
examine  you,  you  have  an  umbrella  ”  ;  and  I  sat  down.  I  was  1  p 
sorry  to  disappoint  the  belligerent  lady,  but  I  am  certain  that  f  p 
she  never  was  sorrier  for  anything  in  her  life  than  for  the  loss  .  c( 
of.  the  opportunity  to  put  me  in  my  right  place.  |  b 

Such  incidents  are  among  the  lighter  reminiscences  of  my  |  If 
forty  years  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  but  just  as  they  helped  at  |  oi 
the  time  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  the  day,  so  they  may  be  of  1  Q 
use  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  some  of  these  more  important  |  vi 
recollections.  |  n 
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In  the  supremely  extravagant  elegances  of  Fashion  France 
remains  eternally  facile  princeps ;  but  during  the  present 
decorously  dowdy  state  of  sartorial  affairs,  while  the  Government 
sees  fit  to  moderate  our  transports,  England  is  putting  her  best 
foot  forward  to  become  self-supporting  in  dress  industries.  To¬ 
day  this  is  an  ideal  not  quite  attained,  but  there  are  hopes — also 
fears— for  the  morrow. 

What  do  ye  lack,  ladies,  over  and  beyond  the  means  to 
emphasise  any  repentance  from  the  ride  of  economy  set  dowm 
by  the  authorities  and  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  ? 

As  you  take  an  observant  turn  down  Piccadilly,  Regent  Street, 
Knightsbridge,  or  Bond  Street,  you  might  easily  believe  there  is 
a  shortage  of  fresh  models,  find  consolation  in  Solomon’s  adage 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  while  you  remain  con¬ 
vinced  that  chic  is  a  rare  bird,  and  yet  sigh  regretfully  at  the 
patent  evidence  of  an  exaggeration  which  borders  closely  upon 
caricature !  So  full  and  so  curtailed  are  the  skirts,  so  tiny  the 
brimless,  trimless  hats,  so  aggressive  the  chin-enveloping  collars, 
so  obtrusive  is  a  calf-love  to  exalt  the  side-laced  and  tasselled  boots. 

Yet  Paris  is  producing  in  abundance  and  selling  to  us  normally, 
if  with  increased  ardour  and  prices  to  the  Americans  and  to  the 
Swiss.  Even  there  is  news  of  some  workroom  discontent  at  the 
war  wages  when  the  professional  buyers  are  thronging  to  all  the 
best  ateliers ,  though,  to  be  sure,  everywhere  in  the  ungay  capital 
there  is  a  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  absence  of  the  French 
lady.  She  crowds  the  restaurants,  but  she  is  not  spending  money 
on  clothes. 

Left  to  ourselves,  without  the  perennial  ambition  to  look 
French,  we  should  fall  comfortably  into  the  coat  and  skirt  of 
British  introduction  crowned  with  the  close  turban,  and  w'e  should 
continue  to  impress  the  military  note  upon  their  braids  and 
buttons,  plumes,  metal  plaques,  metal  chains,  dull  and  bright 
leather  which  do  duty  as  adornment.  We  should  accept,  amongst 
other  less  easily  borne  prohibitions,  that  the  model  markets  of 
Germany  and  Vienna  are  closed,  that  the  United  States  progresses 
very  slowdy  in  its  ambition  to  supply  all  our  wants,  and  with 
resignation  w^e  should  let  “I  have  not,  wait  upon  I  wmnt.”  But 
trade  would  suffer  acutely  from  these  limitations,  and  w^e  stand 
steadfastly  to  our  big  French  fashion  guns,  whilst  practising 
bravely  wnth  our  own  lesser  artillery  of  initiative  and  taste. 
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What  do  ye  lack,  ladies?  In  the  first  instance,  conspicuously 
we  need  originality  and  enterprise  in  dress-designing,  though  we 
quickly  enough  absorbed  the  Eussian,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Egyptian  inspirations,  collated  informal.  Cubist,  multi-coloured 
excellence  placed  lately  within  our  possibilities  via  the  stage. 
We  find  always  considerable  difficulty  in  inventing,  and  now’  there 
is  trouble  brewing  to  obtain  the  means  to  much  achievement. 

The  merest  outsider  knows  that  the  best  sorts  of  silk  and 
brocade  come  to  us  from  France  and  Italy,  together  with  the  finer 
qualities  of  taffetas  and  the  best  of  chiffons  and  ninons  and  crepes 
de  chine,  though,  to  be  sure,  these  three  last,  under  inferior  con¬ 
ditions,  may  be  freely  procured  from  Switzerland. 

“  Seven  hundred  pounds’  w’orth  of  ninon  ”  reads  as  a  solid 
expenditure  on  slight  allurement,  but  it  represents  the  abiding 
stock  of  a  well-patronised  establishment.  We  can  have  as  much 
ninon  as  we  require,  but  there  is  necessarily  some  delay  in  its 
arrival,  its  price  is  increased  but  a  fraction,  and  it  is  not  of  a 
superfine  quality,  but  it  will  serve. 

Delay  is  the  phantom  w^hich  pursues  us,  and  patience  is  a  virtue 
we  needs  must  practise  in  the  attainment  of  our  desires.  Each 
season’s  wants  as  yet  attend  the  season,  and  we  are  not,  with 
some  w’ell-expended  forethought,  like  to  be  condemned  to  the 
immediately  unsuitable — not  this  year,  anyhow.  However,  there 
is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  spun  silks  and  thinner 
makes  of  silk  are  successfully  obtained  from  Bradford  and  its 
vicinity,  while  Braintree  can  be  conscientiously  recommended  for 
the  thicker  brocades  which  answer  to  the  calls  of  picturesque 
tea-gowms,  the  covering  of  furniture,  and  the  best  of  curtains. 
We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  necessity,  suggested  as  within 
sight  of  the  enemy,  to  make  materials  of  a  combination  of  paper 
and  vegetable  tissue,  or  to  let  nettles  and  turf  play  the  part  of 
jute  and  other  ingredients  to  the  material  end.  We  are  not  likely 
to  go  back  to  the  dependent  conditions  which  existed  before  the 
war,  nor  need  we,  in  face  of  deprivations,  count  ourselves  badly 
off'  when  we  remember  the  decorative  resources  of  Eussia  and  the 
East,  the  grace  and  ingenuity  of  France,  the  splendid  contributions 
from  the  looms  of  Italy,  united  to  the  plodding  persistence  of 
home-grow’ing  activities.  We  shall  improve  with  experience, 
though  we  hasten  slowly. 

Buckinghamshire,  Devonshire,  and  Nottingham  supply  laces 
and  nets  for  which  we  have  become  sufficiently  grateful;  and 
Liberty  has  done  well  for  his  country  with  silks  and  stuffs 
deserving  the  epithet  artistic,  if  not  conspicuously  cheap.  Artificial 
flowers,  which  formerly  we  owed  entirely  to  the  French,  are  now 
grown  in  Mayfair  circles,  and  most  beautifully  grown  too,  though 
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the  last  words  in  flowers  are  uttered  in  straw  and  in  enamel,  the 
Paris  article  remains  supreme. 

Hoxton  and  Islington  are  hard  at  work  on  passementerie  and 
tassels;  but  tinsel  grows  rarer,  and  we  must  admit  the  best  of 
the  beautiful  tiny  bead-work  is  yet  exclusive  to  an  almost  idle 
Luneville,  and  that  the  coarser  braids  and  galons  tarry  on  the  road 
from  St.  Chalon. 

“By  Havre  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  nineteen  hours  involved 
in  the  return  journey,  would  imply  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
energy,  to  say  nothing  of  some  pluck  in  crossing  the  Channel, 
where  mines  are  suspected,  even  in  flagrant  evidence.  And  all 
this  in  pursuit  of  a  hat,”  laughed  a  light-hearted  young  buyer  just 
returned  witli  most  w'orthy  plunder  from  the  best  circles  of 
millinery. 

Extravagant  tales  she  has  to  tell  of  Marie  Antoinette  revivals 
in  flowered  silks  and  paniers,  in  ribbons  and  laces,  the  pretty 
faces  to  be  duly  forthcoming  in  less  worried  moments.  There 
is  a  tendency  over  the  water  to  adapt  any  material  which  is  handy, 
while  no  promises  are  given  to  copy  exactly.  Opportunity, 
indeed,  makes  the  frocks  and  the  millinery.  A  brim  of  georgette 
or  ninon  and  a  crown  of  many  wings,  or  a  shape  of  ribbon  high- 
ruched  with  ribbon  prevail,  with  the  tulle  crown  flower-decked, 
with  the  mushroom  form  ostrich-feathered,  and  the  flat  canotier 
of  tremendous  outline.  Either  no  brim  at  all  or  a  prodigious  one 
is  the  order.  And  in  conveying  to  England  these  treasures,  or 
any,  under  personal  guidance,  assurances  must  be  given  that  they 
are  "models  and  not  merchandise,”  else  difficulties  arise  ;  for  trade 
packages  cannot  be  accepted  on  the  terms  of  luggage,  or  granted 
the  best  sort  of  facilities  of  the  Customs  House. 

“What  are  the  French  people  wearing?”  ‘‘Old  clothes.” 
“What  are  they  going  to  wear?  ”  ‘‘Very  short  frocks,  very  full 
frocks,  very  full,  long  coats,  and  very  full,  short  coats.” 

Amplitude  is  the  word  w’hich  best  describes  the  situation,  and 
all  the  best  dress-studios  are  thronged  with  American  buyers  who 
are  endeavouring  to  secure  considerably  more  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  French  artists  are  withholding  rather  than  displaying, 
and  choosing  with  discernment  the  people  with  whom  they  wull 
barter.  The  best  houses  hoard,  and  philosophically  make  use  of 
whatever  they  can  obtain  most  conveniently,  sending  it  forth 
libelled  “The  latest  fashion.”  The  lesser  lights  are  clearing 
old  stock  with  great  satisfaction.  On  skirts  the  scalloped  and 
™dyked  edge  still  flaunts  flagrantly,  and  the  effect  recalls  the 
tale  of  the  old  lady  who  w^ent  to  sleep  on  the  King’s  highway  and 
»oke  to  find  her  petticoats  cut  all  roundabout. 

The  later  eighteenth  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  inspire  styles  which  paniers.  ruches,  and  thin 
laces  serve.  But  the  petticoats  are  shorter  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  adult  dress,  and  a  skirt  reaching,  let  us  say, 
two  inches  above  the  ankles  already  has  an  elderly  air,  even  when 
its  circular  shape  provides  the  essential  flute.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  we  can  better  support  taffetas  than  cloth  or  thick 
silk,  but  we  suffer  individual  extinction  from  the  exuberances 
of  our  voluminosities.  Frills  and  flounces  threaten  in  every 
material,  and  if  Mother  Bunch  must  be  the  established  heroine, 
glace  should  be  her  well-appointed  minister-in-chief. 

Later  on,  undoubtedly  we  shall  find  some  want  of  French 
batiste  and  those  finer  sorts  of  lawn  and  lace  which  make  the  sum 
of  summer  costume,  the  best  of  this  w'ork  having  been  provided 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  and  in  Belgium.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  workers  in  Ireland  will  promptly  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  supply  the  many  needs  in  the  fine  linen 
world,  and  it  is  known  that  Belfast  is  well  imbued  with  the 
notably  progressive  work-like-mad  spirit. 

With  faced  cloth  and  blue  serge,  as  with  some  silken  fabrics, 
the  dye  difficulty  arises  menacingly.  It  would  be  comic,  if  it 
were  not  tragic,  to  think  that  the  British  Admiralty  blue  serge 
is  unable  to  reach  perfection  without  the  assistance  of  alien 
aniline  dyes.  However,  that  is  a  point  upon  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  concentrating  its  best  energies,  no  doubt  to  be  stamped 
wdth  special  success  w'hen  a  Ministry  of  Commerce  is  an 
established  office,  and  munici[)al  dye  works,  fully  0(pu])ped  with 
all  the  chemicals  for  many  purposes,  adorn  the  All -British  Isles. 
Meanwhile  we  produce  putty  colour,  all  drabs,  and  pavement- 
grey,  acceiff  as  becoming  the  cruder  blues  and  reds,  leave  it  to 
luck  that  other  attempted  tones  remain  faithful  to  their  fabrics, 
and  put  our  trust  in  the  high  hopes  from  Huddersfield. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  greatest  extravagance  in  dress  must 
be  curtailed,  but  the  caterers  have  to  face  the  higher  wages,  the 
greater  cost  of  transport  with  insurance,  and  the  drawbacks  to 
obtaining  enough  of  skilled  work,  these  last  being  noticeably 
inconvenient  at  St.  Etienne,  in  the  South  of  France,  where  the 
best  silk  w'eaving  and  the  finest  ribbons  are  produced.  The  men 
are  absent,  and  the  women  generally  do  not  take  kindly  to  this 
labour,  preferring  to  work  in  the  fields.  Commissions  given  many 
months  ago  are  now  arriving  gradually  into  the  I^ondon  market, 
but  it  is  futile  to  ex|>ect  punctuality,  four  months  instead  of 
three  weeks  roughly  representing  the  difference  of  time  required 
formerly  and  now. 

“.And  how  are  we  going  to  get  along  for  ribbons?  ”  may  well  be 
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demauded  iu  contemplation  of  the  small  and  big  ruches  used  for 
bats  and  gowns  alike. 

Well!  we  continue  to  understand  that  the  best  of  these  are 
not  born  in  native  shires,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Midlands  and  Switzerland,  we  again  depend  upon  France  for 
ribbons  of  su^jerfine  quality,  though  Coventry  is  producing  sarcenet 
glace,  and  petersham;  and  again  upon  France  w^e  rely  for  many 
straw  hat  shapes,  although  the  Pedal  straw,  well  patronised,  is 
English.  Luton  achieves  many  varieties  to  satisfaction,  and 
round  and  about  London  tliere  are  straw  manufacturers  upon 
whose  work  commendation  may  be  passed.  The  Swiss  are  con¬ 
tributing  very  effectively  embroidered  nets  in  white  and  many 
colours.  Flanders,  Bruges,  and  Brussels  can  no  longer  give  us 
enough  Valenciennes  lace  for  our  lingerie  ;  a  little  of  all  sorts  of 
laces  come  through  Holland  now,  and  Torchon  and  Cluny  reach 
us  from  China. 

The  handbag  may  justly  be  enthroned  in  the  dress  market, 
since  no  costume  is  complete  unless  accompanied  by  a  good 
specimen,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  now  Birmingham  has 
stepped  into  the  Viennese  breach,  and  is  providing  frames  of 
metal  and  tortoise-shell  of  durable  virtues,  w’hile  the  silken 
portions  of  the  bags  are  made  locally  here  with  complete  success. 
The  leather  workers,  too,  encouraged  by  the  results  of  their  late 
exhibition ,  are  proceeding  energetically  uix)n  their  useful  way. 

Missing  links  which  can  be  most  sincerely  regretted  are  inex¬ 
pensive  h(X>k3  and  eyes,  pearl  buttons,  metal  pins,  and  those  stud 
fasteners  which,  when  made  in  Germany,  cost  Id.  for  twenty- 
five,  while  now',  coming  from  France,  are  offered  for  3d.  the  dozen. 
Our  Midland  manufacturers  are  prepared,  at  little  cost,  w'ith  wood 
and  leather  buttons,  and  Paris  is  pushing  buttons  of  metal.  Pearl 
is  the  absentee.  But  the  button-makers’  workers  have  gone  from 
private  employment  to  some  national  service,  and  the  machines 
are  also  requisitioned  by  the  State.  Steels,  whalebones,  and 
eyelet  holes — essentials  to  corsets — may  prove  again,  for  a  like 
reason,  on  the  missing  list.  There  are  many  attempts  from 
America  to  step  in  where  France  cannot  tread  freely  and  shows 
some  hesitation  in  parting  wdth  the  best  of  materials  and  etceteras 
which  go  to  the  making  of  corsets.  Those  stays  of  elastic  wmven 
stuffs  are  not  bountifully  offered,  and  we  can  look  forward  to  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  such,  although  the  well-known  English 
stay-makers  are  doing  their  best  to  meet  the  need,  and  will 
prosper  to  triumph  in  time. 

Materials  in  which  we  excel,  with  serge  as  bulwark  of  the 
British  costume  constitution,  await  in  sufl&cient  quantities  our 
proud  patronage,  but  in  these,  ow'ing  to  the  shortage  of  labour. 
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there  must  necessarily  be  an  advance  in  price.  Luvisca  is  a  not¬ 
able  newcomer,  Viyella,  an  old  favourite,  and  both  are  British 
and  useful  for  pyjamas  and  sporting  shirts.  Scotland,  Carlisle 
Bradford,  Donegal,  and  Wiltshire  are  all  working  well  with 
diverse  kinds  of  cloth,  tw’eeds,  and  covert  coatings. 

Amongst  disconcerting  problems  w^e  must  solve  is  the  absence 
of  good  tailors.  He  was  at  his  best,  alas !  a  German,  and  he  is 
at  his  worst,  hurrah !  interned  in  his  numbers  at  the  various 
camps,  where,  it  is  sad  to  know,  he  remains  amongst  the  unem¬ 
ployed  when  his  services  could  be  w'ell  used  in  making  uniforms 
for  his  enemies.  However,  he  is  certainly  outside  the  pale  of 
activities  for  the  feminine  good,  and  with  his  native  successor 
faithfully  displaying  the  Derby  armlet,  our  Spring  costumes  do 
not  seem  like  to  enjoy  the  firm  impress  of  the  masculine  hand 
which  goes  to  their  perfect  completion.  Italy,  Eoumania,  and 
Russia  come  to  the  rescue !  The  tailoress  is  growing  scarce,  too, 
other  occupations  proving  more  attractive  and  as  remunerative, 
while  the  milliner  has  cause  to  complain  for  assistants.  There 
is,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  greater  scarcity  of  staff  than  stuff;  but, 
parenthetically,  I  note'  we  have  not  much  to  regret  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  women  in  lifts,  or  behind  the  counters,  or  as  shop¬ 
walkers,  all  positions  better  suited  to  the  quicker  female  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  but  amongst  tribulations  harder  to  bear  is  the  carriage  of 
our  own  parcels  if  w'e  desire  their  possession  within  a  few  hours, 
the  lady-porter  being  not  yet  employed  extensively. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  a  rise  in  prices  wuth  an  enforced 
economy,  and  inconsistencies  in  policy,  like  incompatibility  in 
temper,  may  come  to  sever  as  many  commercial  as  sentimental 
relationships. 

What  do  ye  lack,  ladies?  Not  severely  much  ;  for  investigation 
proves  the  dress  market  is  being  well  enough  provided.  There 
are  more  clothes  than  there  are  buyers  while  I  write,  but  the  time 
is  not  now  for  any  careless  expenditure  or  any  keen  desire  fcr 
gaiety  and  the  essential  grace  of  gown.  We  can  get  what  clothes 
we  want,  there  is  no  serious  lack  of  models,  there  is  no  imminent 
lack  of  manufactured  materials ;  so  that  we  decide  to  accept  the 
available  and  not  to  be  too  insistent  upon  any  special  stuff  or 
colour,  not  to  be  too  impatient  in  its  acquirement,  while  we  admit, 
with  as  much  gratitude  as  fs  in  us,  that  our  Allies  permit  us  to  draw 
substantially,  if  leisurely,  upon  their  reserves  to  strengthen  our 
weakness  of  invention,  and  to  control  our  tendency  to  exuberance. 

And  in  the  approaching  decade,  maybe,  Edward  Knoblauch— 
dramatist — w'ill  plausibly  reconstruct  My  Lady’s  Dress  with 
every  tableau  laid  in  an  expert  England. 
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If  precedence  in  our  home  industries  be  reckoned  by  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  first  place  must  be  given  to  agriculture. 
On  the  other  band,  neither  as  regards  profits  nor  wages  can  that 
industry  compare  with  commerce  which,  as  an  occupation, 
follows  agriculture  very  closely  in  public  favour.  That  being  so, 
if  the  object  in  view'  be  to  attract  more  persons  to  the  land,  not 
only  profits  but  wages  must  increase,  and  unless  and  until  means 
are  found  whereby  this  end  can  be  attained,  it  is  only  beating 
the  air  to  elaborate  schemes  of  land  settlement,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned.  It  may  be  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
farmers’  profits  and  labourers’  w'ages  have  risen  during  the  war, 
but  w'hat  w'e  have  to  consider  is  not  land  settlement  in  time  of 
war  but  land  settlement  in  time  of  peace. 

Upon  a  favourable  solution  of  the  economic  issues  depends  the 
whole  future  of  agriculture.  Yet,  with  this  knowledge  in  their 
possession,  the  Departmental  Committee,  appointed  to  consider 
“what  steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  settlement  and 
employment  on  the  land  in  England  and  Wales  ”  of  discharged 
sailors  and  soldiers,  in  framing  their  report  appear  to  have  ignored 
this  phase  of  the  question  altogether  and  to  have  founded  their 
conclusions  on  a  series  of  w'hat,  I  venture  to  think,  most  people 
will  regard  as  self-evident  propositions.  Thus  we  are  reminded 
that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  that  our  agricultural 
population  should  be  increased ;  that  the  defensive  power  of  the 
country  is  strengthened  by  its  ability  to  produce  food  for  its 
inhabitants ;  that  modern  w'arfare  has  emphasised  the  danger 
of  undue  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  supply ;  that  the  more 
food  we  produce  at  home  the  less  we  shall  require  to  import  from 
abroad.  Platitudes  such  as  these  raise  no  controversy,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  inquiry  into  the  economic  changes  necessary 
to  make  agriculture  a  profitable  and  well-paid  industry  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify  the  somewhat  positive  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  the  Committee  have  arrived. 

No  one — at  least,  no  one  w'ho  has  studied  the  subject — doubts 
that  the  demobilisation  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  at  the  close 
of  the  war  will  afford,  as  the  Committee  put  it,  “a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  agriculture  in  this  country.”  Equally  true 
is  it  that  the  same  occasion  w'ill  afford  a  similar  opportunity  for 
developing  agriculture  in  the  Dominions  oversea.  That,  I  shall 
be  told,  is  another  story.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
two  questions  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  whole.  Land  settle¬ 
ment  is  an  Imperial,  not  an  insular  movement.  Be  that,  how- 
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ever,  as  it  may,  many  persons  will  hesitate  to  accept  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  drastic  ruling  that  the  opportunity  in  this  country  can 
and  will  be  adequately  met  by  the  establishment  of  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colonies,  divided  up  into  market  gardens  and  small  hold¬ 
ings,  and  let  on  yearly  tenancies  at  rentals  sufficient  to  represent 
“a  safe  investment  of  public  money.”  Nor  must  it  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  without  sweeping  reforms  are  made  in  our  fiscal 
system,  any  large  number  of  these  tenants  will,  even  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  be  certain  to  make  “a  good  living 
out  of  the  land.”  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  the  Committee 
regard  as  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  their  scheme. 

But  let  us  probe  a  little  further  into  the  report  itself,  and 
examine  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  and 
develop  these  State  agricultural  colonies.  For  it  is  mainly  in 
the  observance  of  these  conditions  that  the  Committee  hope  to 
achieve  their  two-fold  object  “of  keeping  on  the  land  those  who 
were  on  it  before  and  drawing  to  the  land  those  who  were  not 
on  it  before.”  Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  convenient  to  point  out 
that,  while  the  terms  of  the  reference  include  both  settlement 
and  employment,  the  Committee  have  not  yet  reached  a  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  larger  problem  of  employment,  but  have  con¬ 
fined  their  energies  to  “the  more  immediate”  question  of 
settlement.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  that  part  of  the  subject  that 
I  propose  to  direct  my  observations. 

Dealing  wdth  the  necessity  for  State  action,  the  Committee 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  unfavourably  impressed 
with  the  work  done  by  county  councils  under  the  Small  Holdings 
Act,  but  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  of  land  settlement  for 
ex-Service  men  they  hold  it  to  be  important  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  some  preliminary  training  and  instruction,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  had  no  previous  experience 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  This  work,  as  they  justly  say,  cannot, 
in  existing  circumstances,  be  undertaken  by  county  councils. 
Moreover,  the  Small  Holdings  Act  was  passed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  men  to  obtain  land  in  the  county  in  which 
they  reside,  whereas  the  Committee’s  idea  is  to  jnovide  land  “for 
all  suitable  ex-Service  men  who  desire  fully-equipped  and  self- 
supporting  small  holdings.” 

For  the  giving  of  expert  advice  and  providing  business  organisa¬ 
tion  in  the  marketing  of  produce,  the  colony  system  has  its  advan¬ 
tages,  while  it  may,  as  the  Committee  say,  enable  those  sailors  and 
soldiers  who  decide  after  the  war  to  settle  on  the  land  to  continue 
“the  social  life  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  during 
their  service  with  the  Colours.”  There  is  also  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  argument  that,  if  families  are  to  be 
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attracted  to  settle  in  these  colonies,  something  must  be  done  to 
encourage  “the  wives,  as  well  as  their  husbands,  to  take  kindly 
to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  country.”  In  these  matters  no 
one  questions  the  excellence  of  the  Committee’s  intentions.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  carrying  them  out.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  because  w^omen’s  institutes  or  clubs 
have  proved  successful  in  Canada  “in  improving  the  conditions 
of  home  life,  in  raising  the  standard  of  living,  and  providing  the 
means  of  social  recreation,”  the  same  beneficial  results  will 
of  necessity  attend  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  State  agricultural  colonies  in  England 
and  Wales. 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  colonies,  the  Committee  consider  the 
ideal  settlement  to  be  a  village  community  of  at  least  one  hundred 
families  “all  interested  in  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
the  land,”  but  including  a  certain  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  trades  subsidiary  to  agriculture.  The  minimum  area  to  be 
taken  for  a  fruit  and  market  garden  settlement  is  given  as  1,000 
acres,  and  for  a  settlement  devoted  to  dairying  and  mixed  hold¬ 
ings  2,000  acres.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  acquire  the  land  either  by  purchase  or  by  lease,  and  be 
given  the  necessary  powers  “to  improve,  manage,  sell,  or  let” 
the  dilTerent  properties.  In  most  cases  the  Committee  expect 
that  suitable  land  will  be  obtained  by  voluntary  agreement,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  are  far  wrong  in  this  conclusion ;  but,  to  meet 
any  emergency  that  may  arise,  they  recommend  that  compulsory 
lowers  be  conferred  on  the  Board  ;  these  powers,  however,  are  only 
to  extend  to  purchase,  as  “it  would  be  unreasonable  to  compel 
owners  to  tie  up  their  land  for  long  periods  on  lease  to  the  State.” 

I  pass  to  the  question  of  ownership  or  tenancy.  That  the 
Committee  should  have  declared  in  favour  of  tenancy  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  many  supporters  of  land  settlement,  and  even 
friends  of  the  colony  system  will  join  issue  with  the  general 
statement  that,  “both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  and 
that  of  the  small  holder,  a  system  of  tenancy  is  preferable  to 
one  of  ownership.”  In  giving  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  result, 
the  Committee  are  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  procedure  they 
adopt.  Everything  that  can  be  urged  in  support  of  tenancy  is 
placed  in  the  foreground  and  everything  that  tells  in  favour  of 
ownership  is  put  into  the  background.  As  the  Times  very  aptly 
puts  it,  “so  intent  are  the  Committee  on  their  ex-parte  statement 
that  they  use  the  same  argument  in  opposite  senses  to  prove 
their  case.  One  of  the  advantages  ascribed  to  tenancy  is  that  a 
tenant  can  be  got  rid  of,  another  that  he  is  practically  secure 
against  eviction.  One  of  the  alleged  disadvantages  of  ownership 
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is  that  the  ow^ner  is  tempted  to  sell  and  pass  on  ;  but  in  favour  of 
tenancy,  mobility  and  the  ease  with  wdiich  a  man  can  move 
from  one  holding  to  another  are  urged  as  advantages.  The  art 
of  having  it  both  ways  has  seldom  been  more  ingeniously  prac¬ 
tised,  and  we  confess  that  we  are  not  convinced.”  These  observa¬ 
tions  accurately  sum  up  the  special  pleading  by  which  the 
Committee  seek  to  impress  tire  Government  and  the  country  in 
favour  of  tenancy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  further  on 
the  matter  except,  perhaps,  to  say  that,  whatever  be  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  colony  system,  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
prejudice  its  acceptance  than  the  one-sided  manner  in  which  the 
Committee  have  presented  their  case  against  ownership. 

Now  let  us  see  wdiat  the  scheme  is  to  cost  and  how  many  people 
are  to  benefit  thereby.  “In  the  first  instance,”  the  Committee 
suggest  that  'Parliament  shoidd  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
T2,000,000.  This  sum,  w’e  are  informed,  will  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  4,000  to  5,000  families,  to  include  unmarried  as 
well  as  disabled  men,  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  Navy 
and  our  Army,  which,  on  demobilisation,  may  be  expected  to 
number  several  millions  of  all  ranks.  True,  the  report  recom¬ 
mends  that,  if  these  applications  be  exceeded,  “additional  sums, 
as  may  be  required,  should  he  provided.”  But  an  unlimited 
demand  on  the  resources  of  the  State  is  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  Committee’s  wmrning  note  “that  at  the  present  time,  and 
probably  for  many  years  to  come,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise 
rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.”  Even  an 
appropriation  of  T2,000,000  seems  to  conflict  with  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  and  this  view  w-ould  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  the  Committee,  for,  after  laying  stress  on  the  possibilities  of 
the  wider  scheme,  they  fall  back  on  the  establishment,  for  imme¬ 
diate  requirements,  of  three  pioneer  colonies  containing  between 
them  5,000  acres  and  providing  tenancies  for  300  families,  one 
colony  to  be  devoted  to  fruit  and  garden  crops,  the  remaining 
two  to  be  developed  as  dairy  holdings,  small  mixed  farms,  and 
market  gardens. 

Again,  the  Committee  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  “pre¬ 
parations  must  be  made  at  once  to  meet  the  needs  which  will 
arise  w^hen  the  war  is  over.”  They  say,  and  very  properly,  that 
the  first  few  months  after  men  are  discharged  is  the  critical  time. 
“Unless  they  obtain  regular  work  without  delay,  there  is  some 
danger  they  may  acquire  habits  of  laziness  or  swell  the  ranks 
of  casual  labour.”  From  so  definite  a  statement  one  naturally 
expects  to  find  a  scheme  propounded  that  will  at  least  have  the 
possibility  of  meeting  this  danger.  Instead  of  that,  instead  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme,  the  only  immediate  action  the  State  are 
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called  upon  to  take,  except  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  and  the 
inauguration  of  “a  propagandist  campaign,”  is  to  see  that  the 
necessary  legislation  is  passed  to  enable  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  acquire  and  prepare  for  settlement  sufficient  land  to  enable 
the  three  pioneer  colonies  to  be  developed.  True,  the  Committee 
add,  “if  suitable  land  is  offered  to  the  Board  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  is  required  for  the  three  pioneer  colonies,  we 
think  it  should  be  accepted.”  But,  apparently,  they  consider 
their  labours  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if,  when  demobilisation 
takes  place,  we  have  ready  sufficient  land  for  the  settlement  of 
300 families,  “including  some  unmarried  and  some  disabled  men.” 
One  feels  tempted  to  ask,  “What  are  they  among  so  many?” 

On  the  questions  of  capital  expenditure,  rents,  and  working 
capital,  the  report  is  very  explicit.  Take  first  the  fruit  and  garden 
colony.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  State  should  purchase  1 ,000 
acres  at  .£40  an  acre,  and  that  included  in  this  area  should  be 
two  farm-houses  and  sets  of  buildings  and  seven  cottages.  On 
the  assumption  that  provision  be  made  for  112  small  holdings 
averaging  four  acres  each,  comprising  in  all  448  acres,  that  325 
acres  be  made  available  for  extensions  of  the  holdings,  and 
250  acres  kept  as  a  central  farm,  the  Committee  estimate  that 
the  capital  cost  of  development  would  be  £42,020.  Add  to  this 
the  cost  of  the  land  and  we  have  a  total  initial  outlay  of  £82,000. 
The  Committee  have  also  prepared  a  similar  estimate  for  a  colony 
of  2,500  acres,  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  small  mixed  farms,  but 
to  include  also  a  few  market  gardens.  On  this  colony  there  are 
to  be  eight  farm-houses  and  sets  of  buildings  and  thirty-six 
cottages,  and  the  land  is  to  be  divided  into  fifty-five  dairy  or 
mixed  farm  holdings  averaging  25  acres  each,  and  fifteen 
market-garden  holdings  averaging  five  acres  each.  The  farm 
holdings  are  to  absorb  1,455  acres,  leaving  1,045  acres  for  a 
central  farm  employing  about  thirty-six  labourers,  but  the  acreage 
nil  be  reduced,  as  time  passes  on,  by  extensions  to  the  small 
holdings.  Assuming  the  land  to  have  been  purchased  at  £35  an 
acre,  the  total  capital  cost  of  founding  a  colony  on  these  lines 
L«  placed  at  £126,000,  or,  for  two  colonies  of  the  same  acreage, 
i252,000.  Add  to  this  sum  the  outlay  on  the  small  colony 
and  we  have  capital  expenditure  for  the  three  pioneer  colonies 
o{  £334,020.^  But  the  outgoings  do  not  end  here.  A  director 

(1)  If  the  area  of  the  two  larger  colonies  be  only  2,000  acres  each,  a  propor¬ 
tionate  reduction  in  the  expenditure  must  be  made,  while  should  the  land  be 
l®ed  instead  of  purchased  the  capital  outlay  would  be  considerably  less.  In 
future  colonies,  that  is  colonies  developed  after  the  war  has  ended,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  assume  that  the  materials  of  the  military  hutments  will  be  available  and 
funded  over  free  of  charge,  but  in  the  case  of  the  three  pioneer  colonies  no 
nllowance  is  made  on  this  account. 
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is  to  be  appointed  for  each  colony  at  a  salary  of  £‘500  a 
year  and  a  house,  and  a  horticultural  instructor  at  a  salary 
of  ^120  and  a  house.  This  extra  expenditure,  however  is 
not  to  be  charged  on  the  land  until  all  the  holdings  have  been 
taken  up  and  the  central  farms  run  “on  fully  commercial  lines” 
Meanwhile,  it  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

As  to  rents,  the  Committee  estimate  that  the  rent  of  a  small 
fruit  and  market  garden  of  four  acres,  provided  wdth  a  cottage 
pigsty,  fowl-house,  and  tool-shed,  with  one  and  a  half  acres 
planted  with  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  would  be  about  ^24  a  year 
and  that  additional  land,  without  equipment,  could  be  let  at 
a  rent  of  £2  to  £2  10s.  an  acre,  so  that  the  rental  of  a  ten-acre 
holding  would  be  from  ^36  to  £40  a  year.  The  rent  of  a  dam- 
or  mixed  holding  of  twenty-five  acres,  provided  with  a  cottage 
and  the  necessary  buildings,  would  be  about  £74  a  year,  and 
additional  land,  without  equipment,  £2  2s.  an  acre.  There  is  to 
be  no  sinking  fund — a  concession,  no  doubt,  to  the  objections  so 
frequently  raised  against  the  practice  of  county  councils  adding 
sinking  fund  charges  to  the  rents  payable  under  the  Small  Hold¬ 
ings  Act. 

In  the  matter  of  working  capital  the  Committee  make  a  some¬ 
what  novel  proposal.  They  suggest  that  the  State  should  lend 
money  to  co-operative  credit  societies  established  in  connection 
with  the  colonies,  and  that  the  State  should  take  up  share  capital  ; 
to  the  extent  of  5s.  an  acre  and  so  enable  a  credit  bank  to  be 
started  for  each  colony.  The  fact  that  the  State  is  a  depositor 
is  expected  to  attract  other  depositors,  and  by  this  means  the 
credit  society  would  obtain  the  use  of  sufficient  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  making  small  loans  to  its  members  “for  productive 
purposes  only.”  The  society  is  to  be  formed  with  the  liability 
of  the  members  limited  by  share  capital  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  and  the  State  is  to  guarantee  any 
deposits  made  by  members.  I  very  much  deprecate  the  entry 
of  the  State  into  banking  arrangements.  If  the  business  is 
sound  the  local  banks,  probably  branches  of  large  Joint  Stock  Cor¬ 
porations,  would  be  quite  willing  to  undertake  the  business. 
With  good  security  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  advance 
of  money.  Any  bank  manager  who  has  knowledge  of  a  local 
farmer  and  regards  him  as  a  reputable  man  will  not  hesitate  to  ; 
help  him  over  a  temporary  difficulty.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bank  manager  has  not  this  knowledge,  he  wull  not  take  the 
risk.  For  myself,  I  cannot  see  why  the  State  should  finance  a  : 
small  holder  merely  because  his  small  holding  is  situated  on  a  | 
State  colony.  What  would  be  the  position  if  the  man  failed  to  j 
meet  his  liability?  The  State  could  not  take  his  crops  or  seize  | 


his  holding— that  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Committee’s  policy  is  founded.  The  State,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  a  loser. 

From  what  I  have  said  by  way  of  criticism  it  must  not  be 
taken  that  I  am  opposed  to  land  settlement  in  this  country. 
What  I  am  opposed  to  is  land  settlement  on  a  State  basis  without 
fiscal  reform.  How  can  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  be  made  to 
pay  while  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables  are  given  free  access  to 
our  markets?  Exclusive  of  tropical  produce,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  the  value  of  T10,000,000  w^ere  imported  from  abroad 
in  1913.  ^Moreover,  with  duties  placed  on  foreign  imports  the 
market  gardener  will  still  have  to  reckon  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Colonial  fruit ;  no  one  dreams  of  cutting  that  down. 
Even  market  gardeners,  in  specially  favoured  situations,  find 
it  difficult  enough  to  live  now.  What,  then,  will  be  their  position 
if  placed  in  competition  with  quasi-State  market  gardens?  The 
Committee  wmuld  have  us  believe  that  everything  will  be 
altered  with  the  introduction  of  co-operative  methods  and  proper 
business  organisation.  I  have  every  confidence  in  co-operative 
trading  and  business  organisation,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  if 
a  man  takes  his  own  produce  to  market  and  takes  it  by  road  to 
the  local  towm,  he  gets  a  good  deal  more  for  it  than  if  he  were 
to  send  it  to  a  central  depot  and  to  pay  railway  freight  and  sale 
commission.  Again,  when  a  glut  occurs  it  is  always  felt  more 
severely  at  a  central  depot,  and  it  must  often  be  that  goods 
arriving  in  these  circumstances  find  no  sale. 

With  regard  to  dairy  holdings  and  small  mixed  farms,  the 
Committee  wmuld  have  us  believe  that  experience  shows  previous 
ventures  in  these  directions  to  have  been  successful,  and  from 
these  premises  they  draw  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  extra 
advantages  accruing  to  a  small  holder  taking  up  land  under  the 
State,  success  is  doubly  secure.  Given  certain  conditions,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  small  holdings  of  this  kind  have  in  some  cases  done 
well,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  same  satisfactory  result  has  not  been  obtained.  Nor  do  T 
see  from  anything  the  Committee  have  said  in  their  report  that, 
if  their  scheme  were  put  into  practice  to-morrow,  any  different 
result  would  follow’.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  county  council 
holdings,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  more  often  than  not 
county  council  tenants  do  not  depend  for  their  living  on  the 
profits  they  make  out  of  their  small  holdings. 

If  the  Government  desire,  as  they  should  desire,  to  take  up 
and  carry  out  a  scheme  of  land  settlement,  it  should  be  based 
on  Imperial  lines.  After  the  war  many  thousands  of  men  will 
want  to  settle  on  the  land,  but  they  will  not  all  want  to  settle 
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on  the  land  in  this  country  nor  is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so 
There  is  but  one  way  to  meet  the  situation  and  that  is  to  formu¬ 
late  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  land  settlement,  embracing 
settlement  both  in  the  Homeland  and  in  the  Dominions.  To 
imagine,  as  the  Committee  appear  to  do,  that  the  situation  will 
be  met,  first,  by  the  establishment  of  three  pioneer  colonies  in 
England  and  Wales  taking  between  them  300  families;  secondly 
by  the  establishment  of  other  colonies  taking  between  them  5,00() 
families ;  and  thirdly,  by  a  further  appeal  to  the  State  for  funds 
to  enable  a  few  thousand  more  to  be  settled,  is  merely  playing 
with  the  question.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  remain  an  Empire 
we  must  not  only  think  Imperially,  we  must  act  Imperially. 
Australia  and  Canada  have  got  to  be  developed  and  developed  as 
far  as  possible  by  men  of  British  stock.  Canada  and  Australia 
have  got  to  be  defended,  and  defended,  as  far  as  possible,  by  men 
of  British  stock. 

The  Committee  would  have  us  take  steps  to  stem  the  tide  of 
emigration  after  the  war.  Why  should  we  stem  the  tide?  Our 
duty  is  not  to  stop  emigration,  but  to  guide  and  assist  it,  to  see 
that  the  emigrants  remain  within  the  British  Empire.  If  the 
Government  think  only  of  this  country  the  result  will  be  that 
thousands  of  our  best  men  will  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  no  one  wishes  that,  not  even  the  Little 
hjnglander.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  has  in  view  a  land  settlement  scheme  for  ex-sailors  or 
soldiers.  A  similar  scheme  is  also  on  foot  in  Canada.  Why  not 
join  all  three  schemes  together?  If  this  were  done  every  man 
who  wmnted  to  settle  on  the  land  after  the  war  would  be  able 
to  do  so.  Those  who  desire  to  become  yearly  tenants  of  small 
holdings  in  this  country  might  take  advantage  of  the  Committee’s 
scheme.  Those  who  desire  to  follow  a  freer  life  and  to  possess  a 
holding  of  their  own  could  migrate  to  Australia  or  to  Canada.  We 
have  Mr.  Hughes  here  now  and  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  coming  over 
very  shortly.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  that  a  conference  be  called  forthwith  to  consider  the 
question  of  amalgamation. 

Clement  Kinloch-Cooke. 
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‘SoMEWHEKE  ill  France,”  anywhere  in  France,  you  will  meet 
ilue-grey  men  wearing  curiously  old-fashioned  bonnets  made  of 
steel  and  coloured  to  match  their  clothes.  You  think  instantly 
jf  Cromwell’s  Roundheads,  the  Ironside  fellows  from  the  shires 
ind  the  counties,  the  towns  and  the  cities,  who  made  English 
history.  “Here,”  you  say  to  yourself,  “are  modern  counterparts 
[)f  those  nisset-coated  lads  who  gave  England  a  new  soul.”  Talk 
to  the  French  soldier  in  the  Roundhead  helmet,  and  you  will 
hnd  a  good  deal  of  the  Cromwell  Ironside ;  quiet,  because  full  of 
strange,  wonderful  things  seen  and  heard  in  the  battle-line ; 
slow  of  speech,  because  full  of  resolution  for  the  right,  the  only 
ending  to  this  terrible  affair.  Victory  complete,  moulded  in  steel 
like  the  helmet,  to  endure  for  ever. 

He  looks  a  new  figure  for  France,  this  soldier  of  the  squat, 
rounded  casque,  but  it  is  only  in  appearance,  for  she  has  always 
had  the  spirit  wdiich  burns  beneath  it.  His  uneloquence,  his 
reticence,  though  we  scarcely  think  of  these  as  native  to  France, 
are  singularly  expressive  of  her  spirit  in  the  Great  War,  of  which 
she  is  the  perfect  heroine  who  has  kept  her  ravisher  at  bay  and 
only  w'aits  to  slay  him,  as  our  English  St.  George  slew  the  dragon. 
She  remains  what  Sir  Philip  Sidney  called  her,  “that  sweet 
enemy,”  but  there  is  a  holy  strength  in  her  very  calm,  for  it  is 
begotten  of  confidence  that  the  day  of  thunder  will  surely  come. 
You  think  of  France,  what  you  think  of  her  Roundhead  soldiers, 
that,  when  they  turn  towards  you,  you  will  see  at  the  front  of 
j  their  helmets  not  merely  the  number  or  the  arms  of  a  regiment, 
but  something  from  “Cromwell’s  Souldier’s  Bible,”  like,  “Be 
Tiliant  and  fight  the  Lord’s  battles,”  or,  “A  king  is  not  saved 
by  the  multitude  of  an  host ,  neither  is  the  mighty  man  delivered 
by  much  strength.”  You  cannot  read  such  wnrds  on  these  casques 
because  they  are  not  there,  but  as  you  look  at  the  set,  contented 
faces  of  the  warrior  men  of  a  warrior  race,  you  remember  the 
saying  of  their  own  Bossuet,  that  “The  conviction  of  advancing 
a  good  cause  adds  courage  and  confidence  to  the  efforts  of  the 
troops.” 

We  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  old  sayings,  however  fine  they 
may  be,  for  proof  of  the  flaming  spirit,  held  in  silent  control, 
which  to-day  animates  the  citizen  soldiers  of  France,  because 
they  themselves  provide  us  constantly  with  new  stories  of  that 
spirit.  One,  about  a  man  belonging  to  the  invaded  regions  of 
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France,  who  addressed  a  set  letter-,  composed  by  much  effort 
to  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  has  probably  not  got  into  print 
before  and  so  is  the  worthier  of  attention.  He  had  not  this 
poor  fellow,  heard  news  of  his  people,  whom  he  left  in  the 
Ardennes  country,  for  eighteen  months,  and  he  wrote:  “Dear 
Minister,  You  will  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  demands 
of  a  true  Poiln  who  has  been  wounded  three  times  in  the  service 
of  la  Patrie,  the  last  occasion  being  mortally,  and  who  has  now 
returned  to  the  front  in  Champagne,  ready  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
end!  ”  A  charming  despatch,  is  it  not?  So  sweet  and  simple 
and  sincere  that  you  miss  the  joke  about  the  hero  being  dead, 
until  you  turn  back  on  it. 

There  we  have  the  gay  spirit  of  Old  France,  with  that  serious¬ 
ness  which  has  ahvays  underlain  it,  as  far  depths  may  underlie 
the  ripple  of  a  lake.  It  is  a  grand  spirit  and  runs  through  all 
ranks,  from  the  plain  “poilu”  in  the  trench  to  the  general  in 
command  over  him, -as  an  incident,  also,  perhaps,  unheralded 
and  unsung  until  now,  of  the  glorious  victory  of  the  INIarne  will 
proclaim.  It  ended  gloriously  for  France  and  the  Allies  that 
stupendous  battle,  but  for  some  days  it  hung  in  the  balance,  nav, 
for  a  time,  the  Germans  were  winning.  Perhaps  they  counted 
on  winning  altogether,  only  they  forgot  the  French  spirit,  the 
French  resources  in  new  men,  the  bravery  of  those  men  even 
unto  death,  and  the  genius  of  French  generalship.  Well,  when 
things  were  at  a  turning-point.  General  Foch,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  armies  most  heavily  engaged,  issued  this 
message  :  “My  right  has  been  broken,  my  left  has  been  turned,  j 
I  attack !  ” 

Here,  veritably,  was  the  ancient  French  spirit  striking  out 
w’here  the  stroke  told  in  victory.  Hut,  indeed,  France  has  always 
been  a  land  of  kingly  things,  and  again  she  is  a  land  of  kings, 
for  she  gives  hospitality  to  Albert  of  Belgium  in  the  north  and 
to  Nicholas  of  Alontenegro  in  the  south.  There  is  somethmg 
poetic  in  this  fresh  coming  of  kings,  wdio  are  also  kingly  men, 
within  the  pleasant  land  of  France,  something  which  says  that, 
although  she  is  the  Great  Republic  of  Europe,  she  is  also  the 
custodian  of  what  was  finest  in  Europe’s  kingly  traditions.  At 
every  step  through  the  welter  of  war  in  France  you  are  struck 
by  that  thought,  and  Paris  herself  proclaims  constantly  to  you 
the  immutability  of  the  French  character,  direct,  strong,  bending 
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like  steel,  never  breaking,  because  all  its  subtle  ribs  cleave  into 
one  rod.  Somehow  we  English  often  think  that  a  thing  to  be 
strong  must  be  gross,  but  there  is  strength  in  beauty  as  well 
as  in  size,  and  it’s  the  merry  heart  that  goes  all  the  day. 

Old  Paris,  especially,  keeps  the  historic  French  spirit  in  thiS| 
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trying  Iiour  of  Armageddon  and  throws  it  out  for  those  who 
will  drink  in  its  inspiration.  You  will  find  a  golden  cock  of  the 
true  Gallic  breed  outside  a  little  tavern  in  the  heart  of  Old  Paris. 
It  looks  very  ancient  that  golden  cock,  but  it  is  sound  in  its 
metal  and  fresh  in  its  gilding,  for  time  and  the  weather  have 
not  even  tarnished  it.  The  gilt  remains  so  golden  that  it  might 
have  been  put  on  yesterday,  it  merely  has  the  ripeness  of  colour 
which  comes  of  age,  not  of  decay. 

Go  inside,  buy  a  glass  of  the  cheery  red  wine  of  France,  and 
YOU  will  observe  the  woman  behind  the  counter  do  something 
which  shows  how  loyal  the  people  of  France  are  to  each  other- 
even  in  little  things.  I’ou  give  her,  as  the  hospitable  custom  of 
the  country  is,  ten  centimes  extra,  and  she  puts  the  piece  on  the 
counter  for  the  waiter  who,  please  remember,  is  up  in  the  front 
trenches  fighting  the  Germans.  When  he  comes  back,  if  he  does 
come  back,  he  will  find  a  small  fortune  awaiting  him.  If  he 
does  not  come  back  it  will  go  to  his  people,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
example  of  a  simple  faithfulness  towards  each  other,  among  the 
people  of  France,  which  is  going  to  make  for  victory  over  the 
Germans;  victory,  as  the  two  “poilus”  of  Forian’s  famous 
cartoon  said,  “if  the  civilians  will  only  hold  out !  ” 

They  will,  but  the  French  soldier,  breaking  the  German  strength 
up  north,  sometimes  likes  to  offer  them  a  grim  little  lesson  of 
encouragement.  There  is  such  a  lesson  for  the  civilian  in  an 
anecdote,  unwritten  before,  of  a  French  officer  who,  after  a  bloody 
combat,  gave  his  men  orders  to  bury  the  dead  Germans  left  on 
the  ground.  He  enjoined  them  to  be  careful  that  every  man  they 
buried  should  be  dead  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  and  not,  as 
might  happen,  dead  only  to  appearance. 

An  hour  later  he  returned  and  found  the  trench  in  good  order, 
the  whole  place  tidied  up  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  fight. 
"You  have  made  good  progress,”  he  said  in  the  amiable  way 
through  which  the  French  officer  commands  his  men.  “All  were 
lead?”  “Yes,  my  captain  !  Oh,  there  was  one  who  said  he  was 
not  dead,  but  they  are  such  liars  those  Germans,  we  buried  him 
all  the  same  !  ” 

Now,  you  know  that  particular  burial  was  actually  not  made, 
for  such  is  neither  the  nature  of  a  French  soldier  nor  the  spirit 
of  France ;  you  know  that  here  is  a  story  in  the  splendid  old 
manner  of  “The  Three  Musketeers,”  and  that  it  is  meant  for 
tbe  waiting  civilian  down  in  Paris.  There,  however,  as  every¬ 
where  else  in  France,  “silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies  .  .  . 
and  honour’s  thought  rests  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man,” 
for  France  is  one,  united  and  indissoluble,  in  her  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  barbarians  from  over  the  Rhine. 
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You  hear  constantly  among  French  people  the  remark,  “Ah 
the  Prussians  thought  we  were  an  effete  people,  that  we  had  lost 
our  pride  of  race,  our  manhood,  our  patriotism,  in  particular 
that  we  had  lost  our  strength  to  return  a  blow.  Perhaps  they 
are  finding  they  were  wrong,  that  our  long-enduring  spirit  was 
only  a  silken  glove  to  cover  what  they,  themselves,  call  a  ‘mailed 
fist.’  ”  The  deep  feeling  and  force  behind  this,  an  atmosphere 
rather  than  any  mere  facts  of  the  common  round,  gradually  filter 
into  your  mind  as  you  move  about  in  France.  By  and  by  you 
behold  through  the  glass  of  Armageddon  two  Frances  made  one 
by  its  ordeal,  the  France  of  Goldsmith’s  lines,  “Gay,  sprightly 
land  of  mirth  and  social  ease.  Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all 
the  world  can  please  ”  ;  and  the  France  of  a  holy  war-spirit,  as 
in  the  saying  of  the  Lord  to  Isaiah,  “Take  heed  and  be  quiet; 
fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted,  for  the  two  tails  of  these 
smoking  firebrands.”  The  two  Frances  are  one,  have  always 
been  one,  and  they  merely  mix  their  grace  and  their  gallantry 
so  'delicately  that  now  you  see  the  grace  and  now  you  see  the  ' 
gallantry,  and  only  the  challenge  of  high  battle  brings  out  the  | 
two  in  full  flower.  I 

A  new  France  !  say  we,  on  om-  side  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  hearing 
of  the  deeds  she  has  been  doing  and  the  faith  that  is  in  her. 
Not  a  new  France  at  all !  The  old  France  that  ranged  the 
world  when  the  w’orld  was  young,  the  old  French  spirit  that 
took  martyrdom  with  comfort  and  the  guillotine  with  a  smile;  * 
only  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  new.  France  never  thought  ; 
possible  the  thing  that  has  befallen  by  order  of  the  Prussians,  j 
this  tearing  up  of  civilisation  by  the  roots.  The  crime  of  it—  1 
why,  it  was  beyond  even  a  nightmare  !  Therefore  the  apprehen-  ; 
sion  of  it,  much  less  the  fear  of  it,  did  not  stir  her  mind,  as  how 
should  it,  being  barbarism  and  savagery,  and  she  the  first  nation 
in  progress  and  beauty?  Since  Germany  pounced  on  her  and 
drove  her  to  the  ground  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  she  has  had 
two  great  trials  to  her  strength  of  soul.  She  stood  up  to  them, 
beat  them  back — the  old  France,  indeed. 

There  was  the  Schnabel  Affair,  undoubtedly  arranged  in 
treachery  by  Germany  to  bring  about  a  war,  wherein  it  failed,  i 
That  business  only  lasted  a  few'  days,  although  the  strain  was 
intense  while  it  did  last.  But  France  showed  no  nerves,  no 
excitement,  no  alarm ;  she  took  it  all  quietly,  with  dignity  and 
courage,  and  it  passed.  Then  there  came  the  Agadir  Crisis,  a , 
much  larger  and  longer  ordeal  for  her  because  it  covered  a  month. ; 
Again  she  showed  never  a  sign  of  nerves,  of  scare,  of  even 
hesitation,  of  anything  such  as  the  Germans  had  looked  for 
That  crisis  also  passed,  but  after  two  such  tests,  why  should; 
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anybody  have  fancied  that  when  there  came  the  third  and 
greatest  of  all,  Armageddon  itself,  France  should  manifest  a 
spirit  less  heroic  than  she  has  shown,  a  spirit  inalienable  in  her 
whole  history,  a  spirit  rooted  in  the  blood  and  temperament  of 
her  people?  She  did  not  want  war,  she  hated  war,  she  is  fighting 
against  war,  and  it  is  because  General  Joffre  so  finely  represents 
the  humanitarian  spirit  which  irradiates  her  that  he  is,  at  this 
epoch,  her  complete  hero,  a  man  with  a  command  over  her  such 
as  none  has  won  since  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  body  of  railway  workers  went  to  General 
Joffre  to  thank  him  for  a  characteristic  word  of  kindly  praise 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  their  comrades.  They  said  to  him 
that  the  French  people  no  longer  spoke  of  General  Joffre,  but  of 
“Our  Joffre,”  and  of  ‘‘Grandfather  Joffre.”  A  smile  lit  up  his  face 
and  he  answered  very  seriously,  ‘‘I  have  but  one  end  in  view, 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  When  that  is  secured  I  shall 
vanish.”  “Ah,”  said  one  of  the  railway  workers,  “but  your 
name  will  live  in  history,”  to  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
answered,  “I  only  do  my  duty.  Let  everyone  do  his  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  That  is  the  price  of  success.” 

The  road  has  been  long  to  the  vindication,  in  this  spirit,  of 
France’s  place  among  the  nations  and  her  right  to  go  on  working 
for  civilisation.  It  may  be  longer,  but  time  is  perfecting  the 
military  machine  necessary  for  the  task,  and,  knowing  that,  the 
French  people,  like  ourselves,  can  have  patience.  They  are 
perfectly  strengthened  in  their  time  of  noble  strain  and 
ungrudging  sacrifice  by  the  full  part  which  their  women  are 
playing.  They  inspire  the  men,  bidding  them  go  forth  and 
return  with  victory,  and  while  they  are  absent  they  take  their 
places.  “You  speak  of  victory,”  said  M.  Briand,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  “but  without  victory  for 
France,  liberty  would  be  dead,  not  only  for  us  but  for  the  whole 
world.”  Many  women  of  France  were  sitting  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Chamber  that  afternoon,  and  they  broke  into  cheers, 
j  although  in  a  legislative  assembly  the  privilege  is  only  permitted 
to  legislators,  as  they  listened  to  that  apostrophe  from  the  silver- 
g  tongued  speaker,  a  figure  with  a  real  personal  resemblance  to  our 
.Mr.  Lloyd  George.  They  understood,  for  in  France  the  woman’s 
ij  part  has  always  been,  not  alone  to  sympathise  in  the  day  of 

j  ordeal,  not  merely  to  minister  in  suffering,  but  to  share  in  the 

)  whole  nation’s  activities. 

5  They  know,  the  women  of  France,  what  the  building  up  of  a 
country  means,  what  the  ravaging  of  it  means.  They  understand 
by  experience  as  well  as  intuition,  by  the  head  as  well  as  by  the 
heart.  When  they  looked  around  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  they 
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saw  empty  places  on  which  the  Tricolour  lay  with  crepe  twined 
about  it,  a  tribute  to  death  very  touching  in  its  simplicity.  The 
grave  and  La  Patrie !  They  knew  that  sons  of  France  who  had 
once  filled  those  places  were  no  more  in  the  service  of  France 
and  they  softly,  tearfully,  cheered  M,  Briand  when  he  put  bto 
one  brief,  clear-cut  sentence  how  much  the  future  liberty  of 
the  world  depended  on  France.  Sorrow  for  the  dead ;  yes,  but 
theirs  was  the  great  part ;  they  had  died  that  France  might 
live. 

The  complete  unity  of  France  is  fitly  expressed  in  her  citizen 
soldiers,  citizens  who  are  good  soldiers  because  they  are  good 
citizens.  All  the  surface  differences  of  her  history  in  recent 
years,  as  the  achievement  of  those  citizen  soldiers  now  tell  us, 
were  merely  a  struggle  into  their  places  of  the  national  elements 
which  were  preparing  the  vindication  of  France  and  civilisation. 
Ever  the  rare  combination  in  the  French  fighting  man,  whether 
he  be  general,  colonel,  sergeant,  or  full  “poilu,”  is  that  of  soldier¬ 
ship  and  citizenship.  He  is  great  as  a  soldier  because  deep  down 
in  him  lies  the  old  French  flair  for  battle.  He  is  great  as  a 
citizen  because  he  has  learned  to  value  the  precious  things  which 
lie  behind  victory  in  such  a  war  as  this.  As  the  soldier  he  flames 
in  soul,  is  strong  and  sure  of  arm,  is  unconquerable ;  and  as  the 
citizen  he  will  use  wisely  and  well,  and  never  selfishly,  the  fruits 
of  the  exertions  of  the  soldier. 

He  is  hopeful,  always  hopeful,  and  perhaps  most  hopeful  of  all 
when  he  is  nearest  the  enemy.  He  never  complains  of  the  length 
of  the  war,  of  its  slow  monotony,  or  of  its  trials ;  his  mind  is 
tranquil,  easy,  resolute,  like  the  mind  of  a  man  who  knows  his 
duty,  does  it  and  foresees  the  end.  There  is  only  one  thing  for 
him,  that  is  the  triumph  of  France,  the  triumph  of  the  Allies, 
and  for  this  is  he  prepared  to  wait  and  fight  and  fight  and  wait, 
only  there  shall  be  no  compromise,  not  one  iota.  He  recalls 
the  proud  traditions  of  his  country  in  battle,  he  counts  up,  if 
he  has  time,  its  achievements  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  world ;  he  thinks  that  a  good  enough  stock- 
in-trade  to  go  on  with,  and  he  has  resolved  that  its  value  shall 
not  deteriorate  in  his  hands.  So  he  is  grave  when  there  is  need 
for  gravity,  gay  when  there  is  occasion  for  gaiety,  but  all  the  time 
he  is  valiant  for  his  people  and  for  the  cities  of  his  God,  and  he 
leaves  it  to  the  Lord  to  determine  that  which  seemeth  Him 
good. 

The  French  soldier  writes  bright  letters  to  his  folk  at  home, 
lest  there  be  somebody  despondent  there ;  he  sends  a  rondeau  of 
verse  to  the  wife  or  the  sweetheart ;  amid  the  orchestra  of  the 
guns  he  even  composes  a  play  and  dispatches  it  anonymously 
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to  some  theatre  in  Paris,  saying  he  would  like  to  see  it  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  that  meanwhile  he  is  keeping  his 
rifle  clean,  his  sighting  eye  bright.  He  knows  that  if  by  any 
chance  things  come  to  calamity  for  him,  “There  is  a  victory 
in  dying  well,  for  Freedom,”  and  he  composes  his  mind  to  this 
world  and  the  next.  You  cannot  go  far  in  France  without  noticing 
that  the  churches  are  fuller  of  worshippers  than  perhaps  they 
were  in  the  days  of  peace,  that  the  old  religion  of  France  has, 
maybe,  taken  a  new  life,  thanks  in  some  part  to  the  heroism  of 
the  French  soldier  priests.  Those  things,  however,  are  too  deep, 
too  difficult,  being  things  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul,  for  any  mere 
observation  by  the  eye,  and  one  just  notes  them  contentedly 
and  recalls  that  the  French  have  always  had  reverence,  always 
had  faith,  and  so  that  here  is  nothing  new,  but  an  old  flower 
putting  forth  fresh  bloom. 

Certainly  the  French  have  faith,  faith  in  themselves,  faith  in 
Providence,  and  it  was  never  more  hardly  tried  than  in  the 
resolution  that  the  fighting  men  should,  in  turn,  be  brought 
home  for  spells  of  eight  days  to  their  several  firesides.  “How,” 
it  was  asked,  “would  this  tender  home-coming,  with  its  inevitably 
sad  parting,  affect  alike  the  soldiers  themselves  and  the  civilians?  ” 
It  has  affected  both,  because  it  has  inspired  both  afresh ;  it  has 
hardened  the  courage  of  the  civilians  and  the  women  who  remain 
behind,  and  it  has  strengthened  the  resolve  of  those  who  go 
again  into  the  firing  line.  The  permissionnaire  back  in  Paris  for 
his  few  days  with  his  people  does  not  even  grumble  about  the 
growing  brightness  of  the  capital  city.  He  rather  feels  glad  of 
it,  glories  a  little  in  it,  because  he  can  say  to  himself,  “This  would 
not  be  possible  if  it  were  not  for  us  up  there  in  the  trenches  lying 
against  the  German  lines.”  He  feels  that  he  is  not  only  doing 
national  service  to  France,  but  individual  service  to  his  own 
family  circle  by  lightening  the  fog  of  the  war  that  surrounds 
them. 

He  discusses  politics  at  his  fireside,  does  “Monsieur  Poilu,” 
generally  approving  of  what  has  been  done,  and,  indeed,  so 
shrew'd,  cautious  and  able  a  man  of  affairs  as  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon  says  boldly  that  when  the  history  of  Armageddon  comes 
to  be  written  the  political  arm  in  France  will  be  found  to  have 
done  its  part  more  than  well.  All  the  French  soldier,  home  on 
furlough,  asks  is  that  the  statesmen  and  politicians  shall  go  on 
perfecting,  on  their  side,  the  machine  of  emancipation,  in  order 
first  that  full  victory  shall  be  won  and  then  that  it  shall  be 
a  lasting  victory.  He  asks,  justly,  that  if  he  is  to  do  the  physical 
battling  with  the  Germans,  he  shall  be  given  the  best  equipment 
for  winning,  and  that,  after  his  triumph,  life  for  everybody  in 
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the  dear  Patrie  shall  be  better  and  happier.  Towards  this 
he  rejoices  to  hear  that  General  Gallieni  sets  an  example,  by 
simplifying  at  the  Ministry  of  War  that  red  tape  which  has 
tended  to  enswathe  French  life,  possibly  even  to  deaden  its  vigour 
He  rejoices,  also,  to  hear  that  organisations 'are  at  work  training 
mutilated  soldiers  to  make  their  own  living  and  remain  indepen¬ 
dent  men  when  peace  has  come.  He  wants  this  war  to  be  a 
nearer  coming  together  than  ever  of  brotherhood  in  France,  for 
that  should  follow  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  and  be  the  supreme 
compensation.  Never  more  shall  their  Atlantic  liners  come  in 
under  the  forts  of  Cherbourg  and  annex  the  wealthy  American 
passenger  sailing  home ;  never,  while  those  forts  can  fire  a  shot, 
for  towards  the  German  the  Frenchman  is  adamant.  And  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  destroy  the  G  erman ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  up,  to  develop  a  still  greater  France,  so  that,  as  in  the  past, 
she  shall  lead  the  world  onward  to  what  is  highest  and  best  in 
civilisation. 

That  is  the  big,  broad  catechism  of  faith  behind  the  French 
citizen-soldier,  massed  in  his  millions  to  repel  the  Prussian  terror. 
He  looks  to  us  in  Britain  to  be  his  chief  comrades  in  this  great 
mission,  and  now  he  knows  that  he  is  not  looking  in  vain.  When 
the  war  broke  out  it  was  such  a  rumble  and  tumble  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  to  think  even  of  the  attitude  of  England, 
though  he  knew  instinctively  that  it  meant  friendship,  comrade¬ 
ship,  loyalty  to  the  end.  Nothing  lifted  the  heart  of  France  so 
high  as  the  news  that  England  wms  to  be  with  her  in  the  struggle. 
“Not  only  shall  we  win,”  she  said  to  herself  comfortingly,  “but 
our  cause  is  just  and  right  beyond  all  question,  for  otherwise 
England  would  not  come  in'.”  Since  then  there  have  been  many 
phases  in  the  French  outlook  towards  England  and  her  task 
in  the  winning  of  Armageddon,  but  never  any  real  doubt  about 
us.  There  have  been  things  dim  for  a  while,  to  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  afterwards,  like  the  meaning  of  the  command  of  the  seas 
by  our  Grand  Fleet.  There  may  even  have  been  little  misunder¬ 
standings  and  misapprehensions,  but  never  for  a  moment  has 
there  been  any  real  cloud  in  our  sky  as  Allies,  and  now  we  see 
the  “azure  blue”  and  shall  rise  into  it  together. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  little  confusing  to  have  a  friendly  Frenchman 
talk  to  you  about  how  France  relies  upon  England  in  the  final 
crash  of  Armageddon.  It  is  like  a  beautiful  woman,  as  France 
is  always  personified,  looking  up  to  a  big,  strong  man,  the  John 
Bull  of  England.  You  feel  the  fitness  of  that  image,  then  you 
reject  it  as  being  too  small,  too  merely  human  for  the  tremendous 
occasion,  but  you  are  driven  back  on  it  again  as  being  an  exact 
expression  of  the  truth.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  Madame  France 
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has  a  woman’s  feeling  that  John  Bull  should  he  at  hand  to  defend 
her,  even  if  she  is  not  quite  ready  to  defend  herself.  With  a 
woman’s  feeling,  she  has  a  passing  hurt  if  the  excellent  John  he 
not  on  the  spot  but  lumbering  along  some  miles  beyond  the  nearest' 
hill  and  not  yet  in  sight.  “Why  is  he  not  here,  why  does  he  not 
come  sooner?  ’’  But  Madame  France  knows  in  her  beating  heart 
that  John  Bull  is  on  the  way,  that  though  he  is  never  a  hastening 
lover,  he  will,  in  his  own  words,  “do  his  bit”  to  the  last  ship 
he  has  sailing  on  the  sea  and  the  last  man  he  has  in  khaki.  So 
Madame  France  is  satisfied  on  the  large  score  and  pleased  over 
her  own  bright  fancy  of  John  Bull  as  a  big,  silent  man  handling 
the  club  which  will  settle  the  hated  Boche,  if  the  quick  stab  of 
the  French  sword  leaves  any  life  in  him.  Poor  John,  he  does 
not  quite  understand  it  all,  but  he  is  honestly  glad  that  at  last 
Madame  sees  through  our  other  national  figure,  Britannia  ruling 
the  waves ;  and  he  leaves  the  matter  there. 

The  subtler,  deeper,  finer  aspect  of  the  Entente  Cordiale 
between  England  and  France  is  going  to  have  w^onderful  results. 
Already  you  may  witness  those  results  a-making,  almost  any¬ 
where  in  France,  for  young  people  are  studying  English,  so  that 
they  may  speak  and  read  it,  and  older  people  who  already  know 
the  language  are  devouring'  our  new  books.  They  see  in  the 
ordered  output  of  those  same  books  a  testimony  to  our  soundness 
for  meeting  whatever  trials  Armageddon  may  yet  bring,  and  they 
find  a  curious  solace  in  that.  French  literary  men  have  not  as  a 
rule  been  familiar  with  the  English  language,  being  wrapped 
up  in  the  beauties  of  their  own.  Now  they  also  are  reaching 
out  to  master  it,  the  better  to  understand  us  through  it,  and  there 
again  the  future  will  be  different.  There  must  be  a  greater 
coming  together  in  languages  than  there  has  been,  if  only  because 
when  the  story  of  Armageddon  comes  to  be  written  the  French 
part  and  the  English  part  will  so  weave  into  each  other  that 
they  will  be  indissoluble.  So  far  nobody  who  writes  books  in 
France  has  tried  to  take  a  point  of  view  about  the  war,  to  ask 
all  that  it  means  for  the  present,  to  speculate  on  all  that  it  will 
stand  for  in  the  future.  How,  amid  the  shouting  and  the  tumult, 
could  any  such  point  of  view  be  established?  And  the  French 
man  of  letters,  like  the  French  woman,  is  nothing  if  not  logical 
as  well  as  artistic.  You  get  the  clear  impression,  however,  that 
ve  are  living  through  an  epoch  which  will  be  as  famous  and 
fruitful  in  the  annals  of  France  as  was  that  of  Louis  Quatorze 
«•  Napoleon  himself. 

We  cannot  see  it  all  in  the  dust  of  battle,  but  in  the  heroic 
deeds  being  achieved  great  things  are  also  being  fashioned  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  humanity.  France  feels  that  in  the 
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struggle  she  has  the  moral  right  of  way,  that  there  can  be  no 
genuine  dispute  as  to  the  full  righteousness  of  the  cause  for 
which  she  and  her  Allies  are  struggling.  On  that  ground  she  is 
a  little  disappointed  at  the  attitude  shown  towards  her  by  the  sister 
great  republic  of  America.  She  does  not  recall,  being  chivalrously 
delicate  in  feeling,  the  services  she  rendered  more  than  a  century 
ago  to  the  young  American  republic.  She  had  expected  a  senti¬ 
mental  remembrance  of  that  and  she  regrets  its  absence,  but  she 
does  not  complain.  A  witty  Frenchman  lightly  compared  the 
thing  to  the  answer  you  get  over  the  telephone  in  Paris  yvhen 
someone  you  want  is  not  there,  “Pas  reponse” !  Hoyyever, 
Americans  individually  have  shown  the  warmest  sympathy  for 
France  and  given  her  every  kind  of  help  for  her  refugees  and 
for  softening  the  horrors  of  war.  She  knows,  too,  that  public 
opinion  in  America  is  strongly  with  her  and  with  us,  and  so  she 
does  not  worry  if,  as  she  thinks,  official  America  has  been  a  little 
cold.  She  knows  further  that  this  will  come  all  right,  because  the 
strains  of  blood  and  language  which  unite  the  British  and  the 
Americans,  and  the  strains  of  sentiment  and  republicanism  which 
unite  France  and  America,  must  prevail  in  the  end  over  the 
gospel  of  Prussian  “frightfulness”  in  thought  or  deed. 

France,  the  France  of  old,  renewed  in  the  greatness  of  her 
children,  holds  her  head  high  and  w’alks  proudly,  as  she  well  may, 
for  what  she  has  done  since  Armageddon  began.  She  is  no  longer 
a  beaten  nation,  no  longer  a  country  living  under  the  shadow 
of  a  threat.  The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was  buried  in  gallant 
French  blood  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  sting  it  was  to 
a  chivalrous  nation  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  been  pulled 
out  and  flung  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  That  in  itself  is  a 
famous  victory,  because  it  carries  France  back  to  her  old  place 
of  leadership  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  She  looks  still  higher 
and  means  the  victory  of  the  Allies  to  be  a  settlement  of  the 
world  on  new  lines,  and  there  she  knows  England  will  be  with 
her,  heart  and  soul.  “You  will,”  said  an  eminent  Frenchman, 
speaking  of  the  power  of  England,  “give  us  a  settlement,  will 
you  not,  which  shall  purge  the  world  of  all  fear  of  war  and  make 
the  wellbeing  of  the  common  people  the  one  test  of  greatness?” 
That  was  well  said,  for  it  expresses,  as  by  a  bugle  note,  the  spirit 
which  joins  England  and  France  in  declaring  with  the  Psalmist, 
“I  have  vowed  and  I  will  perform  it.” 
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On  March  2nd  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  14,  refused  to  consider  any  resolution  warning 
American  citizens  not  to  travel  on  ships  of  belligerent  nations. 
On  March  7th  the  House  of  Representatives  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Senate  with  a  vote  of  256  to  160.  The  vote  in  neither 
House  was  on  party  lines,  many  Republicans  voting  on  the 
majority  side. 

This  Congressional  action  was  the  result  of  a  direct  challenge 
from  President  Wilson  for  an  immediate  decision  as  to  whether 
Congress  or  the  Executive  was  to  conduct  American  diplomacy. 
He  asked  for  this  decision  that  he  might  be  free  to  continue  his 
negotiations  with  the  Central  Powers  for  an  agreement  as  to  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  submarine  warfare  as  it  concerned  neutrals. 

The  question  at  issue  was  not  that  implied  by  the  wording 
of  the  resolutions,  and  the  vote  was  not  cast  according  to  the 
beliefs  of  members  of  Congress  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
over  the  rights  of  travelling  Americans.  The  real  question  was 
as  to  whether  Congress  should  exert  its  unquestioned  and  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
or  whether  matters  should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  for  the  time  at  least.  Had  the  question  as  to 
whether  Americans  intending  to  travel  on  merchant  ships  of 
belligerent  nations  should  be  wmrned  off  been  voted  on  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  its  merits,  the  resolution  would  probably  have  been 
carried,  and  such  warning  would  have  been  issued. 

The  agitation  for  action  by  Congress  came  at  a  very  awkward 
moment  in  American  foreign  relations.  President  Wilson  had 
a  comparatively  free  hand  before  Congress  assembled  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  He  had  laid  a  course  which,  w^hile  tolerant  and  patient  to  a 
degree  objected  to  in  many  quarters,  was  consistent.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  on 
peaceful  merchantmen  of  any  nationality,  and  upon  this  con¬ 
tention  has  rested  the  entire  structure  of  his  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Central  Powers  up  to  the  present  moment. 
The  decision  of  Congress  not  formally  to  repudiate  this  contention 
of  the  Executive  has  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  actual  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  war  in  Europe.  Its  meaning  is 
national  rather  than  international. 

The  idea  of  withdrawing  protection  from  American  citizens 
travelling  on  merchantmen  of  belligerent  nationality  has  arisen 
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from  several  sources.  It  will  be  found  there  is  a  very  general 
feeling  in  America,  especially  away  from  the  seaboard,  that 
Americans  should  not  travel  on  such  ships  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  might  give  rise  to  further  complications  and  make 
continued  neutrality  more  difficult.  This  opinion  prevails  very 
generally,  not  only  among  pro-Germans,  but  also  among  those 
who  are  strictly  neutral  or  even  pro-Ally.  Then  there  is  the 
large  “peace  ”  faction,  which  would  have  America  withdraw  into 
her  geographical  isolation  and  ignore  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
fear  of  becoming  embroiled  in  the  European  cataclysm. 

The  pro-German  element  in  the  population  is,  of  course,  against 
American  use  of  any  Allied  ship,  and  the  German  propaganda 
has  forwarded  the  entire  controversy  along  these  lines.  It  would 
be  an  error,  however,  to  ascribe  to  German  influence  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  majority  of  Congress  to  the  idea  of  the  withdrawal 
of  American  patronage  from  Allied  vessels,  for  this  is  what  the 
whole  thing  really  amounts  to,  as  there  are  no  vessels  of  belli¬ 
gerent  ownership  now  in  active  service  other  than  those  of  the 
Allies.  The  pro-German  element  is  noisy,  but  it  is  a  submerged 
minority  when  it  comes  to  voting  or  to  directing  American 
national  or  international  policies.  The  decided  strength  recently 
developed  by  the  movement  in  favour  of  warning  Americans  off 
ships  in  belligerent  ownership  is  simple  in  its  psychology. 

Questions  of  international  law  and  precedent  are  not  living 
forces  to  the  average  American.  He  has  watched  President 
Wilson  struggling,  with  what  is  deemed  to  be  obstinacy,  for  a 
principle  of  law  and  custom  not  in  the  books  of  American 
statutes.  He  has  realised,  with  some  feeling  of  alarm,  that  the 
United  States  was  being  brought  closer  and  closer  to  the  dread 
possibility  of  war,  all  apparently,  as  it  seems  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  go  to 
Europe  on  certain  boats.  In  the  language  of  the  street,  “It  isn’t 
good  enough  ” ;  or,  in  other  wmrds,  it  seems  to  the  average 
citizen  that  the  simplest  way  to  avoid  serious  trouble  is  for 
Americans  to  buy  their  travel  tickets  from  American  or  other 
neutral  lines,  of  which  there  are  several,  rather  than  of  those 
against  whose  ships  the  activities  of  German  submarines  are 
especially  directed. 

Such  a  man  fails  obviously  to  sense  the  bigger  idea  behind  it 
all,  and  that  is  the  appearance  of  America  in  her  time-honoured 
role  as  the  champion  of  humanity,  international  law,  and  neutral 
rights,  and  in  defence  as  well  of  her  own  position,  as  frequently 
assumed  in  the  past,  distant  and  near.  The  decision  of  Congress 
not  to  interfere  with  President  Wilson’s  conduct  of  diplomatic 
affairs  at  the  moment  is  a  victory  neither  for  the  President  nor 
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the  Allied  cause,  for  it  has  another  and  more  restricted  meaning. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  closing-up  of  the  Democratic  ranks  for  the 
purpose  of  stronger  resistance  to  Eepublican  attack  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  campaign  now  in  progress  and  which  will  culminate  next 
November  in  a  general  election. 

It  can  well  be  understood  that  President  Wilson  treats  with 
scornful  indignation  the  rumour  that  he  obtained  his  way  by 
threatening  to  resign  if  it  were  not  given  him.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  he  may  have  intimated  a  pos¬ 
sible  refusal  to  again  become  the  candidate  of  his  party  at  the 
next  election  if  he  was  now  refused  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
affairs,  as  was  threatened  by  Congress.  Such  an  intimation 
would  throw  panic  into  the  Democratic  camp,  for,  as  matters 
now  stand,  it  is  with  Wilson  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  that 
lies  the  only  possibility  of  a  Democratic  victory,  and  the  prospects 
even  then  are  not  as  bright  as  they  might  be  for  the  party  now 
in  the  saddle.  President  Wilson  undoubtedly  used  his  full  power 
to  bring  about  the  left-handed  vote  of  confidence  that  was  his, 
and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  can  make  himself  felt  in  the  Congressional  councils. 

The  President  is  evidently  confident,  whether  others  share 
this  belief  or  not,  that  he  can  maintain  peace  for  the  United 
States  against  any  European  threat  and  bring  Germany  into 
reasonable  attitude  of  mind  and  practice  at  the  same  time. 
Whether  his  belief  is  justified  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  suppose  Germany  wants  war  with  America, 
although  ingenious  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  to 
prove  that  this  is  so.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  Prof. 
Hans  Delbriick  told  his  audience  that  war  with  America  would 
mean  the  loss  of  the  great  number  of  German  ships  now  in 
American  ports,  the  addition  of  the  American  naval  force  to  that 
of  the  Allies,  and  unlimited  assistance  from  America  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  enemies,  in  the  form  of  money  and  supplies.  The  fact 
that  America  supplies  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  England’s  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  that  a  French  gun  has  yet  to  fire  an  American  shell  does 
not  blind  him  to  the  possibilities  of  unrestricted  American  aid, 
as  it  does  many  German  writers  and  speakers  who  are  belittling 
the  possible  danger  to  their  country  of  war  with  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  German  Emperor  and 
bis  political  and  commercial  advisers  are  at  one  with  Prof. 
Delbriick  in  his  views  as  to  the  seriousness-  of  a  final  break  wuth 
Washington,  and  that  President  Wilson  is  well  advised  as  to 
the  real  attitude  of  the  political  powers  in  Berlin. 

The  United  States  has  now  asked  the  German  Government  to 
give  their  definition  of  an  “armed  merchantman,”  and  in  the 
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meantime,  while  the  new  “frightfulness”  at  sea  which  was  to 
have  been  inaugurated  on  March  1st  has  not  materialised  in  all 
its  promised  horrors,  German  submarines  continue  to  sink  Allied 
and  neutral  merchantmen  without  warning.  The  latest  case 
reported  is  that  of  the  Norwegian  barque  Silius,  which  catastrophe 
brings  to  the  front  another  phase  of  the  controversy.  On  that 
boat  were  seven  American  citizens,  presumably  sailors.  Does 
President  Wilson  extend  his  position  to  cover  Americans  accept¬ 
ing  employment  on  other  than  American  vessels  and  would  such 
a  warning  as  was  contemplated  by  Congress,  and  is  still  possible 
extend  so  far  as  to  .withdraw  American  protection  from  all 
American  sailors  accepting  employment  on  other  than  American 
ships  ?  Whether  the  Americans  in  the  Silius  were  sailors  or  not, 
the  point  still  remains  as  not  yet  having  been  determined.  That 
it  is  of  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  unusual  number 
of  Americans  are  now  employed  in  trans-Atlantic  traffic  owing 
to  a  shortage  of  such  labour  in  Europe  as  is  usually  available  for 
peaceful  commerce.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  present 
negotiations  between  Washington  and  Berlin,  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  the  present  situation  will  continue  so  far 
as  the  future  action  of  German  submarines  is  concerned.  More 
merchantmen  will  be  sunk  without  warning  and  occasionally 
there  will  be  American  citizens  on  these  ships.  It  promises  to 
be  a  controversy  that  will  end  only  with  the  war.  No  real  settle¬ 
ment  can  be  hoped  for.  It  is  probably  a  realisation  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  reaching  any  satisfactory  agreement  with  Germany, 
final  in  its  effect,  that  influences  many  Americans  to  favour  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  chances  of  friction  by  warning  American 
citizens  not  to  expose  themselves  to  danger  on  the  merchantmen 
of  belligerent  nations.  This  would  not  apply  to  vessels  of  other 
neutrals,  however,  and  the  most  recent  illustration  of  this,  the 
destruction  of  the  Silius,  is  evidence  of  the  futility  of  trying  to 
keep  non-combatant  seagoers  out  of  danger.  The  only  safe  place 
is  now  on  shore  on  the  American  continent,  and  even  that  is 
not  as  far  removed  as  it  really  ought  to  be  from  the  far-reaching 
arm  of  German  destructiveness. 

Ex-Senator  Boot  fired  the  first  heavy  gun  of  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  of  this  year  in  a  speech  made  in  New  York  a  month  ago. 
Mr.  Boot  has  been  chosen  by  the  Bepublicans  for  this  purpose 
several  times  before,  and  he  has  never  failed  to  furnish  an 
impressive  and  scathing  indictment  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
its  policies.  Never  has  he  been  in  better  form  than  this  year, 
and  his  arraignment  of  President  Wilson  in  the  matter  of  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  present  administration  was  all  the  Eepub- 
licans  could  ask  as  a  keynote  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  few 
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months.  Mr.  Eoot  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  legal  minds 
in  America,  and  his  wide  experience  in  politics  and  in  important 
office  gives  him  a  command  of  material  and  a  voice  of  authority 
possessed  by  no  other  public  man. 

pis  speech  is  to  be  greatly  admired  as  a  speech  and  as  the 
supreme  effort  of  a  past-master  in  political  effect  and  intrigue. 
When  read  away  from  America,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  speech  of  a  politician  in  pursuit  of  a  political 
result,  and  not  necessarily  the  expression  of  an  American  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  of  his  fellow  citizens.  What 
Mr.  Root  says  he  believes  and  many  Americans  believe  with  him, 
but,  as  with  all  speeches  made  in  like  circumstances,  it  is  intended 
to  convince  or  convert  the  voters  and  to  furnish  the  campaign 
with  its  epigrams  and  Eepublican  text.  In  no  sense  is  it  an 
irrepressible  outburst  from  an  individual  acting  as  spokesman 
for  a  large  number  of  his  fellow  men.  That  it  may  serve  this 
function  is  true,  but  this  is  not  the  original  driving-power 
behind  it. 

The  speech  itself  is  enormously  interesting  for  what  it  indi¬ 
cates,  not  only  to  Americans,  but  to  other  peoples  as  well.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  foreign  affairs  have  become  a  domi¬ 
nant  issue  in  American  home  politics.  Mr.  Eoot  called  attention 
to  the  alleged  failure  of  recent  Democratic  tariff  legislation,  but 
his  words  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  A  statement  made  by 
the  writer  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Eeview,  nearly 
three  years  ago,  after  Congress  had  passed  the  existing  tariff  law, 
to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  was  now  practically  out  of  politics, 
still  holds  good.  It  was  ridiculed  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and 
the  political  tariff-maker,  might  even  still  hold  that  it  was  untrue. 
Both  political  parties  will  use  the  tariff  as  an  argument,  but  it 
will  cut  no  considerable  figure  with  the  voters  this  year  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  last  Eepublican  tariff  was  too  high.  Even 
the  Republicans  demanded  a  reduction.  The  present  tariff  is  a 
compromise.  It  has  its  serious  faults,  but  they  can  and  will  be 
corrected  in  detail  rather  than  by  means  of  a  blanket  Act,  such 
as  has  been  usual  in  the  past  with  every  change  of  political 
administration.  The  American  protective  tariff  will  never  be 
as  high  again  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  general  average  will  be  much  lower  than  it  is  now,  not 
at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  It  has  found  a  level  which,  with 
corrections  here  and  there,  is  probably,  speaking  quite  generally, 
its  true  economic  balance. 

It  was  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States,  however, 
that  Mr.  Eoot,  who  had  served  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  days 
when  fundamental  laws  had  to  be  written  for  Cuba,  Puerto  Eico, 
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and  the  Philippines,  devoted  his  time  and  most  serious  attention 
Mexico  and  the  European  war  were  his  inspiration,  and  in 
scathing  terms  he  denounced  every  action  of  the  American 
Government  and  every  occasion  of  inaction.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  will  agree  with  Mr.  Boot,  and  yet,  as  poli- 
ticians  of  all  countries  know,  it  is  easier  to  criticise  from  the 
outside  than  it  is  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  nation  as  to  be 
heyond  criticism.  The  clarion  call  to  national  pride,  tradition 
and  idealism,  to  which  is  tacked  the  political  appeal,  is  familiar 
to  the  people  of  all  countries  where  elections  are  held. 

“Have  selfish  living  and  factional  quarrelling  and  easy  pro¬ 
sperity  obscured  the  spiritual  vision  of  our  country?”  asks 
Mr.  Eoot.  “Has  the  patriotism  of  a  generation  never  summoned 
to  sacrifice  become  lifeless?  Is  our  nation  one  or  a  discordant 
multitude?  Have  we  still  national  ideals?  Will  anybody  live 
for  them?  Would  anybody  die  for  them?  Or  are  we  all  for 
ease  and  comfort  and  wealth  at  any  price?  Confronted  by  such 
questions  as  these,  and  the  practical  situations  which  give  rise 
to  them,  is  the  country  satisfied  to  trust  itself  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democratic  party?” 

In  the  last  words  of  the  paragraph  is  to  be  found  the  call  to 
the  voter,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  this  impressive  earnest¬ 
ness.  Kid  Mr.  Boot’s  speech  of  its  political  appeal,  however, 
and  let  it  stand  as  criticism  purely  of  President  Wilson’s  conduct 
of  American  diplomacy  during  the  present  war,  and  you  have 
the  feelings  of  unnumbered  American  citizens  made  articulate. 
The  question  now  being  asked  by  every  one  interested  in  American 
politics  is.  Will  these  sentiments  find  expression  at  the  polls 
next  November  in  sufficient  volume  to  turn  the  Democrats  out 
of  office? 

On  the  other  hand,  this  speech  of  Mr.  Boot’s  has  had  a  curious 
reactionary  effect.  The  Democrats  profess  to  be  pleased  with 
its  phrasing  and  ready  to  accept  the  issue.  They  say  that  the 
people  in  many  sections  of  the  country  are  well  satisfied  that 
the  Eepublicans  were  not  in  power  during  the  past  tw^o  years 
because  of  what  is  indicated  in  Mr.  Boot’s  criticism.  They 
profess  to  be  pleased  with  the  escape  of  the  nation  from  a  war 
which  would  have  apparently  been  made  inevitable  long  ago 
through  following  any  such  course  as,  according  to  Mr.  Eoot, 
would  have  been  the  Eepublican  procedure.  Ana  so  the  con¬ 
troversy  rages.  The  words  are  all  about  /  Mexico  and  Europe, 
but  the  real  meaning  is  anxiety  as  to  the  course  the  voters  will  I 
take  when  they  come  to  pass  judgment  upon  those  now  in  power. 

The  American  voter  of  strong  pro-German  sympathies  now  j 
finds  himself  in  rather  a  puzzling  position.  He  has  been 
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denouncing  President  Wilson  as  a  pro- Ally  and  threatening  him 
with  political  extinction.  He  still  has  no  cause  to  modify  his 
criticism  of  the  President,  and  yet  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
have  shown  a  tender  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  hyphen¬ 
ated  which  might  make  the  latter  hesitate  to  condemn  the  party 
as  unworthy  of  support  from  a  German  point  of  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  same  party  proposes  to  renominate  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  will  refrain  from  repudiating  the  principles  he  has  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Government  in  its  negotiations  with 
the  Central  Powers.  Turning  to  the  Eepublicans,  the  hyphen¬ 
ated  finds  himself  a  rank  outsider,  and  if  he  accepts  Mr.  Eoot’s 
speech  as  an  exposition  of  the  Eepublican  tenets  of  faith,  as  he 
would  be  justified  in  doing,  he  will  flee  into  outer  darkness  to 
escape  the  wrath  which  would  come  should  the  Eepublican  party 
regain  its  former  power  in  Washington.  It  would  appear  now 
that  the  pro-German  voter  will  lean  more  to  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  political  fence,  and  through  sheer  necessity  accept 
ungraciously  President  Wilson  as  a  candidate,  and  trust  to  Con¬ 
gressional  and  other  influence  to  modify  the  asperities  of  the 
Executive  mind  towards  German  procedure. 

There  is  another  point  which  every  informed  American  voter 
bears  in  mind  when  making  his  final  decision  as  to  a  ballot. 
Pre-election  speeches  and  political  platforms  do  not  always,  and 
in  truth  seldom,  constitute  a  sure  guide  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  nation  wTll  be  conducted  in  Washington 
after  an  election.  Speeches  and  platforms  are  generally  radical 
in  character,  but  what  is  actually  done  in  Washington  is  usually 
most  conservative.  The  formulation  of  a  measure  which  becomes 
a  law  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  and  in  the  end  is  usually  a 
compromise.  Important  action  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  foreign  affairs,  is  almost  invariably  the 
outcome  of  a  composite  opinion  in  which  conflicting  ideas  have 
been  melted  down  until  a  workable  alloy  results  in  which  it 
is  often  difficult  to  recognise  the  original  contentions  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  responsibilities  of  the  office  are  great,  and  no  serious 
action  can  be  taken  which  will  fail  of  support  from  a  majority 
of  the  people  as  represented.  The  process  was  illustrated  in  a 
most  striking  manner  when  Mr.  Eoosevelt  was  President.  He 
was  a  most  radical  talker  and  a  most  conservative  actor.  By  the 
time  his  ideas  had  been  put  through  the  Cabinet  mangle  and  the 
legislative  mill  there  wms  little  left  to  suggest  the  inspiration  of 
a  Rough  Eider — they  became  a  product  of  mature  consideration 
and  compromise  with  antagonistic  forces.  Whether  the  Demo¬ 
crats  remain  or  the  Eepublicans  come  into  power  in  Washington 
on  March  14th,  1917,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  no  violent 
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reversals  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  any  action  taken  now  or  later  will,  in  a  sense,  be  dictated  by 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  for  the  majority  opinion  of  a  nation  of  one 
hundred  million  people  is  a  powerful  driving  force. 

It  is  reported  on  apparently  good  authority  that  Germany  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  President  Wilson’s  messenger, 
Colonel  House,  the  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  made.  If 
this  be  true  it  is  the  German  way  of  getting  the  news  to  the 
Allies.  It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  German  Government 
had  any  idea  the  suggested  plan  would  be  taken  seriously,  but 
the  German  way  in  making  a  bargain  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Turk,  and  the  final  price  is  long  in  forthcoming.  Nothing  would 
please  President  Wilson  more  than  to  be  the  instrument  through 
which  peace  was  brought  to  the  world,  but  he  can  cherish  no 
illusions,  as  Colonel  House  visited  France  and  England,  as  well 
as  Germany,  during  his  recent  stay  in  Europe,  and  his  report 
from  these  countries  would  reflect  the  determination  of  the  Allies 
to  carry  the  war  to  a  point  that  will  result  in  peace  throughout 
the  world  for  many  years  to  come.’  The  effort  made  by  Germany 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Allies  for  continuing  the  war  is  a 
wasted  effort,  for  the  Allies  are  quite  ready  to  admit  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  continuing  long  after  Germany  is  quite  ready  to  lay  down 
her  arms,  and  every  intelligent  neutral  knows  why  and  approves 
the  reason.  There  is  more  in  this  war  than  a  mere  conflict  at 
arms  to  test  the  strength  of  the  nations  involved.  It  is  being 
fought  to  establish  the  sacredness  of  international  obligations, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  punish  'severely  those  who  ignored 
them.  This  also  is  well  understood  in  Washington,  and  acquies¬ 
cence  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in  any  plan  for  peace  is  not 
expected  until  such  plan  guarantees  the  full  fruitage  of  the  effort 
and  sacrifice  made  by  the  Allied  peoples  in  what  they  consider  a 
sacred  cause. 

Public  attention  in  America  has  quite  suddenly  been  diverted 
from  European  battlefields  to  that  troublesome  neighbour  to  the 
south,  Mexico.  The  inevitable  has  happened  and  United  States 
troops  have  been  forced  to  take  the  field  against  Villa,  the  bandit 
and  disappointed  aspirant  for  the  Presidency.  The  w’eak  and 
unscrupulous  leader,  Carranza,  who  has  15een  recognised  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  unable  to  justify  his  claim  to  leadership  and  the 
country  is  still  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Villa,  not  content  with 
raiding  the  property  of  his  own  people,  has  on  several  occasions 
recently  crossed  the  border  into  the  United  States,  where  the  loot 
is  more  plentiful.  Naturally,  this  has  been  the  last  straw,  and 
this  state  of  affairs  ends  the  “watchful  wmiting  ”  of  the  administra- 
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tion  at  Washington.  The  northern  part  of  Mexico  consists  of 
arid  plains,  broken  here  and  there  by  ranges  of  rugged  moun¬ 
tains.  Towards  the  western  State  of  Sinora,  where  southern 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  extend  north  and  south,  the 
country  is  most  difficult,  for  it  has  been  in  these  wild  places  that 
the  Yaqui  or  Cahiti  Indians  have  long  and  successfully  defied 
Mexican  efforts  at  subjugation. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  dispatch  of  five  thousand 
American  troops,  mostly  cavalry,  to  essay  the  capture  of  a  bandit 
and  his  following  would  have  no  real  importance,  but  in  this 
instance  certain  delicate  international  questions  arise.  The 
Mexicans  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
desires  to  capture  Mexico,  and  the  appearance  of  American 
troopers  in  their  country  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
much  support  to  Villa’s  forces.  The  sincerity  of  Carranza  him¬ 
self  is  doubted,  and  it  would  occasion  little  surprise  if  he  joined 
forces  against  the  United  States.  This  would  mean  a  real  war 
on  Mexico,  the  use  of  troops  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  and 
the  necessity  of  going  ahead  with  the  enterprise  until  Mexico 
was  pacified  by  force,  if  need  be.  It  is  tins  possible  contingency 
which  has  made  the  United  States  Government  so  patient  with 
the  Mexican  people  in  their  lawlessness  of  the  past  several  years 
and  has  stayed  the  hand  of  military  activity.  The  die  is  now 
cast,  however,  and  the  United  States  will  have  to  accept  the 
result,  come  what  may.  In  the  meantime,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  international  amenities  with  scrupulous  nicety,  an 
agreement  has  been  made  with  President  Carranza  whereby 
Mexican  troops  in  pursuit  of  Villa  are  to  be  allowed  to  cross  into 
the  United  States  in  return  for  a  like  concession  to  American 
troops.  The  record  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Villa  forces  can  be  captured  or  dispersed  without  bringing 
about  a  general  Mexican  war.  The  military  operations  are  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Brig. -General  Funston,  a  man  who 
made  his  first  reputation  fighting  with  the  Cuban  revolutionists 
and  later  in  the  Philippines  as  a^i  officer  of  the  United  States 
army.  It  was  he  who  captured  Aguinaldo,  the  insurgent  leader. 
General  Funston  speaks  Spanish,  is  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people  against  whom  he  is  now  operating,  and, 
what  is  even  more  important,  is  experienced  in  the  kind  of 
warfare  he  will  be  called  upon  to  direct.  Another  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  the  fact  that  General  Hugh  Scott,  now  Chief  of 
Staff  in  Washington,  is  an  experienced  Indian  fighter  and  a  man 
who  knows  and  has  done  more  campaigning  in  the  south¬ 
west  than  any  man  now  on  the  active  list.  He  was  in  the  trying 
Apache  campaigns  fought  over  a  country  similar  to  much  of 
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Northern  Mexico.  If  the  military  arm  is  given  free  rein  the 
expedition  will  be  a  success.  Its  only  danger  is  interference  from 
politicians. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  with  the  Government  in 
its  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  conditions  which  have 
existed  so  long  on  the  Mexican  border.  Offers  of  men  have 
come  from  many  States,  and  if  the  matter  grows  serious  it  may 
be  necessary  to  reinforce  the  small  regular  army  liy  accepting 
these  offers. 

There  are  well-founded  rumours  that  German  agents  have  a 
hand  in  the  game ;  that  they  are  responsible  for  instigating  the 
raids  into  American  territory.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Government 
at  Washington  has  proof  of  such  intrigue.  If  these  things  be  j 
true  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  the  short-sightedness  of 
such  a  policy,  for  if  the  American  people  became  convinced  that 
Germany  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  with  Mexico  it  would 
stiffen  beyond  anything  else  that  could  happen  the  American 
resistance  to  German  methods  at  sea  or  on  land.  The  reaction 
might  carry  far.  The  Germans  have  long  regarded  Mexico  and 
Central  America  as  a  promising  field  for  the  expansion  of  German 
influence,  and  German  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  con-  i 

siderable  and  profitable.  Should  it  be  proved  that  Germany  | 

was  in  any  wmy  responsible  for  bringing  the  United  States  into  j!| 
serious  conflict  with  the  Mexican  people,  the  future  of  German 
privileges  in  that  country  would  narrow  to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  only  justification  for  Germany  to  pursue  such  a  policy  would 
have  to  be  found  in  a  world  victory  for  German  arms  in  Europe, 
and  the  prospects  for  that  are  growing  dim.  The  world  is  a 
very  busy  place  these  days,  and  although  America  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  European  war  her  people  are  rapidly  acquiring  a 
most  vivid  interest  in  its  outcome. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


THE  PROLONGATION  OF  THE  WAR 


In  spite  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  historic  warning  that  the  war  would 
last  not  less  than  three  years,  the  Ministry  which  held  office  till 
May,  1915,  tried  to  take  part  in  it  as  an  auxiliary  with  limited 
liability,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Cabinet  was  accused 
at  the  time  and  since  of  being  half-hearted  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  own  war.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  evident  that  these  politcians 
subordinated  the  interests  of  the  Alliance  against  Germany  to 
their  own  party  and  even  personal  prospects  in  the  contest  of 
rival  factions  for  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  Apparently 
their  War  Cabinet  expected  the  Russian  and  French  armies  to 
do  the  fighting  by  land  with  what  moral  and  material  assistance 
they  might  derive  from  the  handful  of  British  troops  dispatched 
to  France  under  Sir  J.  French  on  August  16th,  1914.  By  sea 
an  easy  and  sweeping  triumph  was  anticipated,  and  financially 
British  wealth  was  destined  to  afford  reasonable  assistance  to  our 
Allies  without  putting  too  great  a  burden  on  our  taxation ;  while 
1  the  generous,  not  to  say  profligate,  rate  at  which  labour  was 
remunerated,  and  the  excessive  prices  at  which  sundry  stores 
were  purchased  by  our  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Nonconformist,  the  Pacifist,  the 
self-centred  trade  unionists,  and  also  every  other  voting  element, 
which,  from  complete  ignorance  and  indifference  to  the  inter¬ 
national  quarrel,  might  be  expected  to  oppose  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

If  there  had  been  the  slightest  ground  for  hoping  that  the  issue 
could  be  decided  by  a  seven  weeks’  war  there  might  have  been 
some  excuse  for  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Asquith’s  Ministry, 
but  the  fact  that  this  course  was  persistently  held  after  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  British  and  French  armies  from  the 
Belgian  frontier  to  the  Marne  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1914, 
is  absolutely  staggering.  The  free  and  independent  elector  who 
rales  the  great  British  Empire  through  his  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  left  to  marvel  by  w'hose  advice  and  on  what  general 
theory  the  Cabinet  acted  or  refrained  from  acting.  So  far  as  any 
evidence  exists  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  those  days, 
merely  a  policy  of  drift  carried  us  along.  The  Cabinet  usually 
waited  until  the  censored  news  of  some  sensational  event  had 
transpired,  and  the  Press  had  thereby  been  impelled  to  stir  up 
public  opinion.  In  this  way  the  internal  organisation  of  alien 
enemies,  the  call  to  arms,  the  creation  of  a  Government  Depart- 
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ment  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and,  finally,  the  National 
Eegister  made  their  belated  appearance. 

Although  the  warlike  resources  of  the  British  Empire  when 
the  rupture  with  Germany  occurred  were  greater  than  the 
enemy’s,  and  the  war  power  of  France  and  Eussia  combined 
was  even  more  decisively  superior  to  the  strength  of  Austria,  yet 
owing  to  the  state  of  unpreparedness  of  our  Army  and  political 
system  for  a  state  of  war,  we  had  no  surplus  of  energy  to  waste 
Eussia  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  victorious  in  a  duel 
with  Austria,  but  the  strategical  combinations  of  the  German 
General  Staff  nullified  this  sid vantage,  and  even  used  it,  in  the 
long  run,  to  lure  the  main  Eussian  army  to  its  ruin.  If  com¬ 
petent  military  advisers  had  been  consulted  by  the  Cabinet  even 
as  late  as  September  1st,  1914,  they  would  unquestionably  have 
reported  that  Britain  must,  at  any  rate,  prepare  to  use  all  her 
strength,  even  if  the  resources  of  men  were  gradually  called  into 
the  service.  The  first  measure  needed,  both  to  provide  reserves  ' 
for  our  ranks  as  well  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  organise  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  was  assuredly  a  conscription  of  all 
men  of  military  age.  But  not  until  August  15th,  1915,  was  the 
preliminary  step  taken  of  a  National  Eegister  or  Census,  which 
supplied  the  Government  with  the  elementary  data  without 
which  no  sound  calculation  was  possible  of  our  ability  to  levy 
fresh  divisions,  and  also  of  our  ability  to  maintain  the  output 
of  our  factories  without  fatal  overlapping,  waste,  and  confusion. 
Certainly  Ministers  have  only  themselves  to  thank  if  they  have 
been  accused  of  waging  war  half-heartedly,  together  with  all  the 
suspicions  cherished  by  the  man  in  the  street  to  account  for 
such  wonderful  want  of  decided  measures. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  the  declaration  of  war  to  the 
National  Eegister,  it  is  true,  millions  of  soldiers  had  been  voted 
magnificently  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  had  been  squandered  as  if  a  war  of  attrition 
were  out  of  the  question.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to 
arm,  or  even  to  clothe,  the  troops  for  many  months  after  their  j 
enrolment,  because  all  industries  connected  with  warlike  pre-  ^ 
paration  had  been  damped  down  at  a  period  before  the  war, 
and  machinery  for  manufacturing  cannon,  machine-guns,  rifles,  i 
and  ammunition  takes  many  months  to  construct.  More¬ 
over,  officers,  and  especially  junior  officers,  did  not  exist  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  instruct  and  administer  the  new  levies. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  heaped  together  as  fast  as  they  could  * 
be  enlisted,  and  the  rank  of  temporary  officer  was  flung  about  ' 
until  it  became  a  term  of  derision.  It  would  have  been  wiser  by  ^ 
far,  and  also  more  economical,  to  have  attested  the  men  who 
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volunteered  and  called  them  up  for  training  as  soon  as  the  equip¬ 
ment,  quarters,  and  leaders  existed  for  the  purpose,  the  procedure, 
in  fact,  which  has  been  finally  adopted. 

Another  gigantic  mistake  which  has  prolonged  the  war  was 
the  unnecessary  and  foolhardy  diversion  of  troops  from  the 
decisive  theatre  on  eccentric  and  ill-conceived  expeditions.  Some 
such  dispersions  were,  of  course,  unavoidable,  though  they  were 
disadvantageous.  Egypt  had  to  be  guarded,  and  it  was  probably 
sound  military  policy  to  land  a  force  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  to  follow  these  precautions  up  by  a  full-blooded  invasion 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  towards  Constantinople  and  up  the  Tigris 
must  be  condemned  as  extravagant  folly.  At  the  time  our  war 
lords,  whoever  they  were,  embarked  on  this  crusade  the  army 
in  France  w’as  in  jeopardy  owing  to  its  insufficient  numbers,  and 
still  more  owing  to  its  lack  of  ammunition.  Moreover,  the  lack 
of  trained  leaders,  even  at  that  time,  in  France  was  being  severely 
felt,  and  many  units  were  enfeebled  because  the  drafts  they 
required  to  replace  the  waste  of  war  were  not  available.  But 
there  was  an  even  more  urgent  reason  for  caution,  which  every 
civilian  should  have  been  able  to  appreciate.  It  w'as  already 
evident  in  the  spring  of  1915  that  the  events  of  the  war,  the 
withdrawal  of  German  shipping  and  the  inevitable  losses  at  sea 
would  seriously  affect  trade  and  put  up  prices.  In  any  case,  large 
numbers  of  troops  had  to  be  transported  oversea  and  protected, 
which  entailed  further  strain  on  the  Eoyal  Navy.  The  plunge 
into  another  oversea  expedition  on  the  scale  of  the  Turkish 
Crusade  at  this  juncture  should  have  been  ruled  out  of  feasible 
operations,  if  only  on  the  ground  of  available  shipping  and  the 
Empire’s  needs.  Besides,  the  scale  of  these  expeditions,  while 
I  big  enough  to  distress  us,  was  ludicrously  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  they  did  not  cul¬ 
minate  in  even  greater  military  disasters  than  the  blood-stained 
fields  of  Anzac  and  Suvla  Bay,  which  were  glorious  indeed  to  the 
troops  who  hurled  themselves  on  almost  certain  death  at  the  signal 
of  their  leaders,  but  discreditable  alike  to  the  Government  and 
Headquarters  Staff  which  planned  or  permitted  such  folly. 

Great  events  succeed  one  another  rapidly  in  such  a  war  as 
this,  so  that  the  public  memory  becomes  short ;  but  in  estimating 
the  probable  duration  of  the  war  the  losses  endured  by  Britain, 
the  mainstay  of  the  Alliance,  alike  in  soldiers,  ships,  money,  and 
material  should  be  remembered.  Of  course,  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  every  contention  and  no  one  may  deny  that  the 
fiovernment  has  all  along  been  confronted  with  exceptional  diffi¬ 
culties,  nor  that  they  have  surmounted  some  of  their  troubles 
with  tact  and  address.  Unluckily,  decision  and  energy  are  more 
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essential  in  war  than  temporising  and  compromise,  and  the 
record  of  the  Foreign  Office  since  the  war  began  is  a  strong  proof 
of  this  doctrine.  Almost  all  the  diplomatic  difficulties  which 
have  hampered  our  Government  grew  by  postponing  the  issue 
and  the  most  delicate  of  these  questions  could  have  been  swiftly 
solved  by  strong  action,  promptly  adopted.  The  tendency  of 
our  Ministers  to  screen  themselves  behind  International  Law 
was  all  the  more  absurd  because  everybody  but  they  knew  very 
well  that  International  Law  on  the  sea  is  the  law  of  the  strongest 
Naval  Power,  and  so  far  as  we  maintain  our  right  to  that  proud 
position  is  just  now  dictated  by  us.  Is  any  politician  still  simple 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Germans  will  be  fettered  by  what 
the  Foreign  Office  calls  International  Law  in  case  they  become 
powerful  enough  to  defy  its  mandates  ?  The  action  of  the  German 
Government  in  overrunning  Belgium,  in  shooting  defenceless 
hostages,  in  starving  and  ill-treating  British  prisoners  of  war, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  peculiar  views  of  submarine  warfare, 
make  the  case  quite  clear.  Having  gone  to  war  the  Germans 
have  decided  to  leave  all  such  questions  to  the  arbitrament  of 
force.  Every  sentimental  limitation  which  we  impose  on  our  own 
arms  is  a  handicap  which  prolongs  the  war.  This  argument  is 
in  no  sense  a  plea  for  imitating  the  cruel  and  senseless  practices 
of  the  Germans,  but  for  using  the  whole  of  our  strength  to 
impose  our  will  and  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  enemy. 

In  dealing  with  our  Allies  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  gravely 
hampered  by  the  incompetence  or  non-existence  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Staff  of  the  Army.  A  host  of  questions  which  our  adver¬ 
sary  would  have  confidently  left  to  the  trained  strategists  and 
statesmen  who  compose  the  great  general  staff  of  “  Main  Head¬ 
quarters,”  have  in  London  been  bandied  about  between  one 
department  and  another,  and  debated  by  a  troop  of  amateurs 
without  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  failure  of  our 
Balkan  diplomacy  is  a  case  in  point.  That  failure  will  prolong 
the  enemy’s  resistance,  even  after  Turkey  withdraws  from  the 
Central  Alliance,  which  ere  long  she  may  be  glad  to  do. 

Apparently  the  superficial  acquaintance  which  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  of  1914  had  with  such  questions  as  the  financial  and 
commercial  resources  of  England  and  Germany  led  them  to  con¬ 
clude  that  an  interruption  of  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Hamburg 
would  speedily  undermine  the  resisting  powers  of  their  opponent. 
Certainly  much  was  to  have  been  hoped  from  a  blockade  if  only 
it  had  been  effective.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sudden  interruption  of  oversea  trade  was  not  expected  by  Ger¬ 
many  when  she  declared  war  on  France  and  Eussia,  because 
the  Kaiser’s  advisers  did  not  believe  that  Britain  would  promptly 
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join  the  Allies.  Consequently,  the  stores  of  raw  materials,  but 
particularly  of  cotton,  which  she  needed  to  wage  the  war  on  a 
gigantic  scale  were  far  from  complete.  Under  the  very  nose 
of  our  rulers,  however,  who  forbade  the  Navy  to  exert  its  power, 
the  Germans  replenished  their  stores  of  cotton,  &c.,  and  even 
amassed  suflicient  reserves  for  a  long  war  through  the  Dutch 
ports.  The  only  explanation  ever  forthcoming  for  this  astound¬ 
ing  policy  was  that  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  presumably  his 
colleagues,  were  not  aware  that  cotton  was  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ammunition  and  other  w  ar  material.  But  did  they  ever 
make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  if  they  did  not  was  it  no 
one’s  business  at  the  War  Office  to  represent  the  fatal  folly  of 
their  heedlessness? 

There  was,  in  truth,  only  one  sound  logical  and  courageous 
line  of  action  open  to  the  British  Government.  When  the  rup¬ 
ture  occurred,  if  not  some  hours  before  it,  the  German  Fleet 
strewed  the  North  Sea  with  murderous  mines.  It  fell  to  the 
British  Navy  not  only  to  police  this  sea,  to  pilot  ocean-going 
steamers  across  it,  but  also  to  sw'eep  away  the  mines  by  which  the 
enemy  sought  to  sink  friend  and  foe  alike.  This  proceeding  in 
itself  was  an  impudent  breach  of  the  famous  International  Law 
and  Hague  Conventions.  It  should  and  could  have  been  coun¬ 
tered  by  our  Government  declaring  the  North  Sea  to  be  a  mined 
area,  through  wffiich  only  such  ships  could  sail  as  we  were  able 
to  protect  by  sweeping  a  lane  for  them.  Something  of  the  kind 
was  eventually  done,  but  we  have  let  through  all  and  sundry 
instead  of  making  it  quite  clear  from  the  outset  that  ships  entered 
the  North  Sea  only  by  our  permission,  and  that,  in  return  for 
the  favour,  they  would  have  to  refrain  from  supplying  our  enemy 
with  his  vital  needs.  After  that  every  concession  would  have 
come  as  a  welcome  favour ;  at  that  period  neither  Sweden  nor 
the  United  States  could  have  effectively  demurred,  but  after  a 
flourishing  trade  had  developed  and  huge  monetary  interests 
had  become  involved  in  smuggling  contraband  into  Germany, 
no  doubt  it  became  more  difficult  to  stand  up  to  the  neutral 
Governments. 

In  the  same  manner  weak  action  and  procrastination  ham¬ 
pered  our  Cabinet  in  dealing  with  America,  when  the  financial 
deal  w'as  made  and  when  the  orders  were  placed  for  munitions 
and  other  stores.  Since  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  enrich  the 
neutral  States  by  these  lordly  orders,  and  also  in  our  power 
entirely  to  prevent  their  trade  with  our  enemies,  no  great  diplo¬ 
matic  genius  was  needed  to  make  a  good  and  fair  arrangement 
with  them.  Only  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  action,  well  considered,  before  we  began  discussions,  so  that 
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we  could  make  terms  before  our  necessities  were  appreciated  by 
those  who  were  eager  to  exploit  them.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  war  it  would  have  been  relatively  easy  to  impose 
our  own  terms,  but  every  month  that  elapsed  after  that  date 
revealed  the  nakedness  of  our  home  organisation  for  war  more 
piteously,  and  put  up  prices  and  unreasonable  demands  of  every 
kind  against  us.  The  supremacy  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  whose 
personnel  had  been  kept  apart,  and  remained  untainted  by  the 
prevailing  corrupt  influences  of  our  democratic,  or,  rather,  pluto¬ 
cratic  regime  of  late  years,  was  a  trump  card  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  deadly  strife  between  the  two  rival  systems  of  Britain 
and  Germany.  But  politicians,  consistently  with  their  hypo¬ 
critical  professions  in  Parliament  and  at  elections,  used  it  as 
a  shield  to  cover  the  country  from  invasion,  but  not  as  the  long 
lance  by  which  the  enemy’s  vitals  might  be  pierced.  Willing 
to  wound  and  yet  apparently  afraid  to  strike,  they  went  to  war 
against  the  mightiest  empire  on  earth,  but  forbore  to  use  their 
principal  weapon  to  disarm  and  vanquish  their  savage  and  exas¬ 
perated  foe.  Once  again  there  can  be  no  surprise  if  they  are 
accused  of  having  had  ulterior  motives,  of  having  tried  to  wage 
war  by  halves,  of  having  hoped  to  conciliate  some  interests  in 
the  enemy’s  country,  and,  in  short,  of  having  prolonged  the  war 
by  their  half-hearted  method  of  waging  it. 

As  the  months  of  unsuccessful  war  rolled  by  public  opinion 
and  the  Press,  in  spite  of  the  political  censorship,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  misused  in  sundry  important  respects,  drove  the  Cabinet 
to  reconstruction,  and  the  new  collection  of  Front  Bench 
luminaries  have  certainly  shown  themselves  an  improvement  on 
the  pure  Liberal  variety,  much  as  they  still  leave  to  be  desired 
when  considered  as  an  Executive  for  carrying  on  this  war  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  they  have  refrained  from  enact¬ 
ing  or  completing  many  measures  w’hich  cannot  be  left  undone  if 
we  are  to  win.  Their  Conscription  Act  is  still  a  farce.  It  neither 
provides  with  certainty  for  the  needs  of  the  Army  nor  yet  does  it 
ensure  the  elimination,  for  necessary  production,  of  the  right 
man  in  each  case.  All  the  complicated  tricks  of  enlisting  mar¬ 
ried  men  and  conscripting  single  men  are  inconsistent  with  real 
business,  if  finally  real  business  is  meant  by  our  rulers.  There  is 
only  one  system  of  Conscription  which  answers  the  purpose; 
it  is  practically  universal,  and  there  exists  no  reason  on  earth  J 
why  it  should  not  be  applied  here  in  all  its  simplicity — except  I 
the  exigency  of  Parliamentary  contests  in  the  future.  { 

There  is  but  one  fair  and  rational  method  of  calling  up  con-  j 
scripts  and  that  is  by  age.  The  motive  for  excusing  the  married  j 
men  is  palpable.  They  have  votes  and  a  large  proportion  of  | 
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the  single  men  have  not.  Moreover,  for  party  purposes  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  conciliating  the  wives,  though,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  success  of  this  short-sighted  scheme,  the  rest  of 
the  married  men  eligible  for  military  service  are  not  unlikely  to 
be  wanted  soon  if  the  war  is  prolonged.  The  absurdity  of 
excusing  a  married  man  aged  twenty-one  from  his  military  duty 
who  is  living  on  his  wife’s  money  or  earnings,  and  conscripting 
a  bachelor  aged  forty  who  is  supporting  a  house  full  of  rela¬ 
tions  is  apparent.  Moreover,  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
it  is  absurd  to  take  men  aged  forty  when  there  remain  men 
between  tw-enty  and  thirty  fit  for  military  service.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  men  are  to  be  counted  upon  for  the  rank  and  file 
to  endure  the  exposure  of  trench  life  in  a  Flemish  winter  after 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  those  between  twenty  and  thirty 
will  last  longer  than  those  between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  for 
the  men  are  not  old  soldiers,  but  civilians  withdrawn  in  most 
cases  from  sedentary  indoor  occupations  which  have  rendered 
them  unfit  for  the  field  by  middle  age. 

Not  only  by  these  political  makeshifts  and  mistakes,  but  by 
the  reluctance  to  change  old-fashioned  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  army,  probably  the  length  of  the  war 
has  been  extended.  For  a  short  and  rapid  campaign,  such,  for 
example,  as  Napoleon  waged  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  or 
such  even  as  the  Franco-German  War,  you  must  make  the  best 
use  of  the  organisation  which  existed  when  war  broke  out,  though 
the  Germans  organised  many  improvements  in  their  system 
during  the  course  of  their  last  war.  The  present  crisis,  however, 
much  more  nearly  resembles  the  Civil  War  in  America,  when 
everything  had  to  be  set  up  new'  and  created  out  of  nothing. 
Instead,  we  have  attempted  to  carry  on  by  expanding  the 
existing  rusty  machinery  of  the  old  army  with  its  traditional 

i  anomalies,  a  machine  which  failed*  to  give  satisfaction  in  the 
war  against  the  Boer  Eepublics,  and  which  was  ridiculously 
unsuitable  for  a  national  struggle.  At  every  turn  friction 
occurred  and  absurd  situations.  Nothing  but  the  unbounded 
patriotism  and  good  will  of  the  volunteers  could  have  carried 
the  new'  army  through  the  trials  of  its  early  days. 

The  scandal  of  the  officering  of  the  new  army  and  the  failure 
to  organise  the  promotion  and  relative  rank  of  its  officer  corps 
have  aroused  strong  action  by  a  group  in  Parliament.  Great 
changes  in  the  superior  personnel  of  the  War  Office  will  doubt- 
I  less  open  the  door  to  certain  indispensable  reforms,  but  their 
I  postponement  from  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  they  should  have 
I  been  undertaken,  to  the  end  almost  of  the  second  year  of  the 
I  war  contributes  powerfully  to  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle. 
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The  nation,  whose  apathy  in  peace  and  consequent  impotence 
in  war  to  use  its  strength,  is  now  faced  with  the  grim  prospect 
of  a  long  struggle  if  it  is  resolved  to  conquer.  There  is  no  use 
in  disguising  or  concealing  the  truth ;  it  is  better  by  far  to 
look  facts  in  the  face.  But  the  errors  of  the  past  should  be  so 
many  warnings  against  their  repetition.  Greater  energy  should 
be  infused  into  the  conduct  of  the  struggle,  and  its  issues  should 
take  precedence  of  all  party  questions. 

No  doubt  the  most  important  question  is  the  choice  of  military 
leaders,  and  this  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  one  to  discuss  publicly 
in  wartime.  It  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  general  terms,  yet  on 
its  solution,  more  than  on  any  other  measure,  defeat  or  victory 
depends.  Fortunately,  the  Navy  has  solved  this  difficulty  for 
itself ;  the  Admirals  afloat  and  the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
are  in  absolute  accord  with  one  another  and  command  the  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  Service.  In  the  Army  it  is  not  quite  so 
simple.  Some  changes  have  been  made,  but  a  number  of  very 
important  positions  are  still  held  by  Generals  whose  mediocrity- 
in  the  field  or  whose  insufficiency  as  administrators  is  notorious. 
No  military  officer  holds  the  same  authority  as  the  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  though  the  Commander-in-Chief  iu 
France  may  be  compared  in  his  functions  to  the  Admiral  com¬ 
manding  the  Grand  Fleet.  But  the  one  organ  which  the  British 
Army  still  lacks  is  the  body  of  officers  called  in  Germany  the 
Great  General  Staff.  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  collect 
or  train  such  a  body  of  officers  at  this  hour  of  the  day  in  the 
British  Army,  but  a  beginning  might  be  made.  Also,  the 
mechanism  of  the  General  Staff  could  and  should  be  adapted 
forthwith  to  leading  a  nation  in  arms  instead  of  a  force  of 
Colonial  garrisons  and  their  reliefs  in  England. 

In  order  to  triumph  over  this  enemy  in  reasonable  time  no 
precaution  can  safely  be  neglected,  no  secondary  consideration  can 
be  permitted  to  hinder  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Whether 
neutrals  like  it  or  not,  Germany  should  be  debarred  from  importing 
raw  material  or  warlike  stores  of  any  sort.  The  recruiting  of  the 
Army  should  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis  without  any  further 
fooling,  and  the  land  forces  in  Great  Britain  itself  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  efficiency  as  the  Army  in  the 
field.  The  safety  of  England  is  more  important  even  than  the 
security  of  Egypt.  When  once  all  the  world  understands  that 
we  are  resolved  to  conquer,  which  it  has  gravely  doubted  up 
to,  now,  its  attitude  will  steadily  become  more  friendly  and 
reasonable. 

Cecil  B.vttixe. 
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THE  COWAKDICE  OF  WARFARE. 


Courage  is  a  sublime  form  of  hypocrisy.  Where  there  is  no  fear 
there  can  be  no  heroism.  The  man  who,  being  secretly  afraid, 
nevertheless  faces  danger  boldly  is  the  only  truly  brave  man.  And 
the  more  acutely  he  realises  his  danger,  the  greater  his  courage. 
But  usually  we  realise  danger  more  or  less  acutely  as  we  are  more 
or  less  intelligent.  Thus  the  dullard  will  often  perform  prodigies 
of  valour  im|X)ssible  to  a  man  of  finer  sensibilities,  merely  because 
he  lacks  sufficient  imagination  to  compass  the  extent  of  the  risks 
he  runs. 

And  as  with  human  beings,  so  with  the  lower  creation.  It  is 
commonly  the  more  cowardly  animals — who  are  also,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  intelligent — that  herd  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  self¬ 
protection,  or  hunt  their  prey  in  packs.  And  as  in  kinds,  so  in 
species.  The  smaller,  weaker,  more  timid,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  intelligent  apes  are  almost  always  gregarious,  whereas  the 
gorilla  and  the  orang-outang,  bigger  and  stronger  and  fiercer,  but 
not  so  intelligent,  are  lonely  beasts,  whilst  man,  at  once  the  most 
I  intelligent  and,  for  his  size,  the  weakest  animal  of  all,  survives 
only  in  crowds.  With  man  the  inevitable  tendency  is  for  solitary 
units  to  form  tribes,  for  tribes  to  merge  themselves  into* races,  and 
races  into  nations.  When  this  tendency  is  resisted,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Red  Indians,  first  the  solitary  unit,  then  the  tribe,  and, 
finally,  the  race  itself  dies  out.  Indeed,  this  law  is  so  clearly 
established  that  for  thousands  of  years  all  the  more  enlightened 
and  progressive  peoples  have  been  striving,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  toward  that  ideal  of  a  world-wide  community  in  which 
all  nations  shall  cease  to  be  and  all  mankind  become  as  one  people. 
.Ind  it  is  to  this  end,  it  is  for  this  ideal,  that  we  have  always 
fought,  that  we  are  still  fighting,  so  savagely  and  so  cravenly. 
It  is  to  preserve  ourselves  alive  that  we  destroy  ourselves.  It  is 
to  be  at  peace  with  one  another  that  we  are  at  war  with  one 
another.  We  have  learned  our  lesson  from  the  brutes.  We  have 
seen  how  the  survival  of  the  fittest  means  not  always  the  survival 
of  the  strongest  or  biggest  or  bravest,  but  oftentimes  the  survival 
of  the  weakest  and  most  cowardly,  who  are  also  the  most  cunning. 
For  cunning  must  always  beat  courage.  The  strong  man  armed 
IS  no  match  for  the  weak  man  better  armed.  It  was  only  in  the 
far-olT  days,  when  the  giant  and  the  pigmy  battled  with  their 
Mfural  weapons  of  tooth  and  claw,  that  the  mightier  thews 
;Tevailed. 
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Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  and  sung  to  the  glory  of 
^^ar.  History  is  replete  with  stories  of  great  doings  and  sufferings 
on  the  field  of  battle.  And  it  is  far  from  me  to  belittle  the  fineness 
of  these  achievements  or  to  cavil  at  the  praise  accorded  them 
Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  reporting  a  series  of  reverses  during  the  Boer 
War,  observed,  however,  that  the  men  were  splendid.  And  they 
were.  As  they  have  always  been.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this  splendour 
of  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice  that  bears  eternal  witness  to 
the  divine  in  man.  One  may  agree  that  peace  hath  her  victories 
no  less  renowned  than  war ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  war  that  furnishes 
us  with  the  supreme  test  of  courage  in  the  menace  of  death. 
And  though,  perhaps,  it  is  harder  to  live  nobly  than  to  die  nobly, 
self-preservation  is  still  the  first  instinct  of  nature,  and  in  so  far  | 
as  we  triumph  over  that  instinct,  so  we  triumph  over  the  merely  ^ 
carnal  in  us.  j 

And  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  is  the  only  victory  j 
really  worth  winning  in  w^arfare.  What  strategy  gains  in  materia!  i 
advantage  it  loses  in  grace.  Some  bowelless  cynic  has  said  that  j 
God  is  ever  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions ;  but  I  would  rather  I 
debit  the  Devil  with  that  foul  partisanship.  To  be  overcome  by 
superior  force  of  arms  is  not  necessarily  to  be  vanquished.  In  a 
familiar  Punch  cartoon  the  Kaiser  is  seen  snarling  at  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  Around  them  lies  a  tract  of  wasted  land,  ravaged 
by  fire  and  sword.  “You  see,”  says  the  Kaiser,  “you  have  lost 
everything.”  “Not  my  soul !  ”  replies  the  King.  And  therein  lies 
the  crux  of  this  matter.  It  is  better  to  be  brave  in  defeat  than  to 
conquer  by  cowardice. 

But  war  is  always  a  cowardly  business.  Soldiers  are  often 
chivalrous ;  but  armies  never.  In  sport  the  rule  is  that  each  man 
shall  have,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equal  chance.  In  war  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  general  on  either  side  to  see  that  the  other  side  has 
no  chance  at  all.  In  the  dim  red  dawn  of  civilisation,  when  that 
stooping,  shuffling  creature,  half-man,  half-ape,  wrestled  with 
his  rival  for  the  kingship  of  the  grove,  under  the  peering  eyes 
of  the  woman-thing  crouched  among  the  bushes,  trembling  and 
exulting  and  hugging  herself  with  her  long  hairy  arms  :  in  that 
far-off  time  it  may  be  that  the  lords  of  creation  had  their  code, 
even  as  nowadays  there  is  the  code  of  the  twenty-four  foot  ring 
Love  and  war  meant  the  same  thing  then.  Those  primitive 
creatures  did  not  fight  for  gold  or  empire  or  a  punctilio.  And  itj 
may  be  that  they  fought  all  the  more  fairly,  according  to  theiij 
lights,  on  that  account. 

But  presently  one  of  them  discovered  the  use  of  weapons.  Th 
first  weapon  was  probably  some  kind  of  missile,  a  stone  or  a  nut 
such  as  monkeys  still  hurl  from  the  tree-tops  on  their  enemif- 
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below.  Then  branches  of  trees  came  into  play  in  hand-to-hand 
combats.  And  in  this  way  real  war  began,  real  civilisation  was 
inaugurated.  Those  rude  barbarians  banded  themselves  together 
in  emulation  of  the  more  cowardly  beasts.  They  made  common 
cause  against  their  foes,  and  in  war-time  were  close-knit  in  the 
bonds  of  fellowship.  It  was  only  in  times  of  peace  that  they 
fought  among  themselves  for  the  leadership  of  the  tribe  or  the 
favour  of  the  females.  For  a  little  while  that  was  the  heyday  of 
the  strong  and  swift :  the  race  was  always  to  the  swift  and  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  then.  But  by  and  by,  as  their  wits  quick¬ 
ened,  some  of  them,  more  alert  and  farseeing  than  the  rest, 
perceived  that  there  were  other  forces  they  might  apply,  gentler, 
subtler,  and  yet  far  more  potent  than  mere  brute  strength.  They 
began  to  fashion  new,  strange  weapons  out  of  hewn  rock  and 
wrought  metal ;  they  found  out  the  secrets  of  the  sling,  the  lasso, 
the  boomerang,  and  the  bow — and  then  a  more  fiendish  devilry 
than  all  in  the  roots  of  herbs  to  poison  the  barbs  of  their  arrows 
and  spearheads. 

But  these  new  devices,  increasing  only  the  strength  and  skill 
of  the  already  strong  and  skilful,  serving  primarily  to  reduce  the 
master-minds  that  had  invented  them  to  a  state  of  more  abject 
servitude  than  before ;  since  these  master-minds — oddly  enough — 
were  usually  the  weaklings  of  the  tribe.  So  the  master-minds 
went  on  working  secretly,  and  at  last  discovered  yet  another  even 
more  subtle  force  than  that  inherent  in  any  material  device.  They 
discovered  the  force  of  suggestion.  They  played  upon  the  latent 
superstition  of  their  fellows  ;  put  a  fear  of  the  unknown  into  them 
By  means  of  ghastly  rites  and  ceremonies ;  tricked  themselves  out 
in  weird  garnitures  of  pelt  and  paint ;  wrought  miracles  before 
them  with  flame  and  pestilence ;  ate  fire  and  gashed  themselves 
with  knives ;  carved  hideous  idols  out  of  wood  and  stone,  and 
set  them  up  in  the  midst  of  the  people  as  gods  to  worship  and 
obey.  Thus  the  first  religions  were  instituted,  and  civilisation  took 
another  step  forward.  It  was  no  longer  the  young  and  lusty  who 
rnled,  but  the  old  and  crafty.  The  warrior  gave  pride  of  place  to 
the  seer  and  the  prophet,  the  magician  and  the  witch.  And  with 
the  introduction  of  this  new  element  into  human  affairs  a  new 
terror,  a  new  emotion,  was  bom.  Men  grew  to  be  afraid  of  death 
Mthey  had  never  before  been  afraid,  now  that  death,  which  had 
iforetime  opened  only  the  gates  of  paradise,  might  also  be  the 
threshold  of  hell.  It  must  have  been  then  that  warfare  became 
defensive  as  well  as  offensive ;  that  shields  and  armour  as  well 
as  clubs  and  spears  were  carried  into  battle,  and  keen-eyed  tactics 
superseded  blind  assault. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  fair  fighting.  Untold 
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centuries  were  still  to  elapse  before  warfare  became  in  the  highest 
sense  scientific,  and  in  the  lowest  barbaric.  For  all  this  talk  about 
the  barbarism  of  the  Huns  is  so  much  puerile  vapouring.  Bar-  i 
barians  never  did  fight  as  we  moderns  fight.  Their  methods  were 
more  violent  and  more  cruel.  They  were  content  not  merely  to 
slaughter  their  enemies  in  the  field  :  they  put  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  men,  to  the  sword,  or  to  a  worse  infamy ;  they  burned 
and  ravished  and  tortured  their  prisoners  before  killing  off  the 
aged  and  making  slaves  of  the  fit.  They  perpetrated  atrocities 
most  horrible  and  vile,*  but  never  any  so  horrible  and  vile  as  the 
massacre  of  harmless,  helpless  neutrals.  And  at  least  they  did 
not  cant.  They  went  into  battle  prepared  to  suffer,  if  they  lost, 
the  same  fate  as  they  would  mete  out  to  their  enemies,  if  they 
won.  Their  kings  and  chieftains  led  them  and  took  not  merely 
the  same  risks,  but  generally  greater  risks  than  the  rank  and  file. 

In  the  hour  of  defeat,  like  the  blind  old  King  of  Bohemia  and, 
later  on,  Kichard  Crookback  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  they  hacked 
their  way  to  death  through  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  army, 
preferring  thus  to  die  in  a  bloody  Aceldama  than  to  flee  for  their 
lives  and  linger  on  in  ignominious  exile.  The  common  soldiery, 
serfs  as  well  as  freemen,  simples  as  well  as  gentles,  then  even  as 
now,  of  course  did  likewise.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  was 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do  ;  that  flight  was  impossible  and  capture 
worse  than  death  ;  and  this  was  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  heat  and  fury  of  battle  it  is  given  to 
few  men  to  be  logical  and  calculating.  The  dominant  instinct 
is  to  live  on,  if  only  for  a  few  hours  longer,  even  though  remorse 
for  our  poltroonery  or  our  fears  for  our  eventual  safety  may  make 
those  few  more  hours  intolerable,  rather  than  to  die  heroically 
now.  The  men  are  always  splendid.  It  is  never  the  men,  it  is 
never  the  officers  or  those  in  supreme  command,  it  is  always  war¬ 
fare  itself  that  is  cowardly. 

There  have  been  periods,  notably  in  early  Greek  and  Eom.m 
times,  and  again  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  war  seemed  not  so 
senseless  and  futile,  not  quite  such  a  covrardly  business.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  almost  a  noble  and  glorious  thing.  That  was  when  a 
series  of  waves  of  sanity  swept  over  the  world  and  nations  began 
to  ask  themselves  whether,  after  all,  it  was  really  worth  while  for 
them  to  go  on  trying  to  exterminate  one  another  ;  whether  it  would 
not  be  wiser  for  them  to  settle  their  quarrels  in  some  other,  more 
reasonable  way.  The  possibility  that  war  might  cease  altogether 
did  not  occur  to  them.  There  always  had  been,  and  so  there  must 
always  be,  war.  But  why  wars  in  which  even  victory  meant  the 
loss  of  countless  valuable  lives,  gear,  and  treasure  ;  when  those  who 
won  sometimes  suffered  a  worse  disaster  than  those  who  lost? 
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The  folly  of  it  all  became,  here  and  there,  dimly  apparent  to  a 
chosen  few.  And  out  of  their  deliberations  sprang  the  idea  of 
ordeal  by  single  combat.  Each  side  should  select  a  champion  to  do 
battle  for  them,  as  David  of  Bethlehem  did  battle  against  Goliath 
of  Gath.  The  success  or  failure  of  either  champion  involved  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  side  he  represented.  Thus  a  vast  saving 
in  men  and  means  would  be  effected,  and  the  question  at  issue 
resolved  without  unnecessary  bloodshed.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  frequent  breaches  of  this  understanding ;  the  two  armies 
did  often  engage  in  mass  after  all,  and  the  usual  slaughter  ensued ; 
but  that,  of  course,  was  beside  the  point  :  the  principle  remained, 
the  principle  of  the  refrain  of  a  crooning  old  ballad  of  Victorian 
days :  “  Let  those  who  make  the  quarrels  be  the  only  ones  to 
fight.” 

I  have  said  that  courage  is  a  sublime  form  of  hypocrisy.  As  it 
is  said  that  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake,  so  it  would  seem  that 
every  man  is  at  heart  a  coward.  That  is  why  we  honour,  and 
should  continue  to  honour,  our  heroes ;  because  they  have  subdued 
their  lower  to  their  higher  nature,  and  so  proved  that  though  the 
natural  instincts  of  the  flesh  be  base  the  soul  may  be  without 
alloy.  But  this  truth  applies  only  to  the  soul  of  the  individual ; 
i  crowd  is  almost  always  soulless.  And  what  is  an  army  at  its 
test  but  a  disciplined  crowd?  At  its  worst,  in  the  fume  and  fret 
)f  battle,  even  though  some  shreds  of  discipline  still  adhere,  it 
teases  to  be  human  at  all  and  becomes  a  raging,  insensate  beast. 

The  main  aim  and  object  of  militarism  is  to  train  and  tame 
this  beast ;  to  drill  its  units  into  the  semblance  of  a  machine ;  to 
eliminate  from  it  as  far  as  possible  the  accidental  human  factor ; 
to  manipulate  and  guide  and  apply  its  strength  as  one  manipulates 
and  guides  and  applies  the  strength  of  an  engine.  “  Theirs  not  to 
reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do” — as  they  are  told — “and  die!” 
The  perfect  soldier  w^ould  be  no  better  than  a  performing  bear 
in  a  circus  that  lives  in  an  iron-bound  cage  and,  at  its  master’s 
bidding,  does  its  little  tale  of  tricks,  knowing  not  why  it  does  them 
or  what  they  mean.  But  the  perfect  soldier  has  yet  to  be  born ; 
that  is  why  we  still  have  heroes. 

.\nd  my  purpose  in  thus  dwelling  on  the  heroic  side  of  warfare 
IS  that  I  may  thereby  lay  additional  stress  upon  its  more  cowardly 
side.  “War  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wdse,  kings 
should  not  play  at.”  That  is  the  pity  and  the  wonder  of  it.  To 
those  who  lead  and  direct,  war  is  the  finest  game  in  the  world ; 
but  those  w'ho  are  led  and  directed  might  echo  the  frogs  of  the 
fable  and  say  :  “What  is  sport  to  you  is  death  to  us.”  When  the 
I  'far  is  over  and  “the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies”  and  “the 
}  aptains  and  the  kings  depart,”  each  with  his  wreath  of  laurel,  what 
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guerdon  of  glory  remains  for  the  mere  soldier?  He  has  not,  like  so 
many  of  his  comrades,  left  his  bones  to  whiten  on  the  field;  he  has 
not  dragged  a  broken  body  home  to  die  more  slowly  ;  he  is  one  of 
the  fortunate  few  who  have  survived  whole,  to  draw  his  pension 
and  flaunt  his  manhood  unto  a  ripe  old  age.  And  that  is  the  sum 
of  his  reward.  For  he  was  no  more  than  a  pawn  in  the  game- 
and  now  that  the  game  is  over  he  should  be  duly  thankful  that  he 
has  escaped  the  common  destiny  of  pawns,  which  is  to  be  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  castles  and  bishops,  kings  and  queens. 

But  this  touches  rather  the  moral  aspect,  and  I  am  more 
concerned  with  the  physical  aspect,  of  the  cowardice  of  warfare. 
My  intent  is  to  suggest  that  war  is  not  only  stupid  and  vain,  cruel 
and  ruthless,  but  also  mean  and  contemptible.  Any  man  who  did 
in  the  public  street  what  armies  do  on  the  battlefield  would  most 
assuredly  be  lynched  by  an  infuriate  and  indignant  populace. 
Any  third-rate  pugilist  in  an  East-end  prize-ring,  daring  to  do 
what  is  done  in  warfare  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be  hooted 
and  pelted,  and  maybe  mobbed,  by  his  audience.  Yet  wherein 
lies  the  essential  difference  between  a  grown  man  beating  a  child 
with  his  fists,  or  a  snide  Jew  stooping  to  hit  an  opponent  who 
was  already  down  and  out,  and  the  general  with  an  army  of  a 
million  who  descends  upon  and  decimates  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  or  the  admiral  of  a  naval  squadron  who  torpedoes 
defenceless  liners?  The  difference,  of  course,  consists  in  the 
paradox  that  the  bully  or  the  snide  is  hurled  out  of  decent  society, 
whilst  the  general  or  the  admiral  is  loaded  with  honours  and  voted 
a  princely  douceur. 

We  British  are  a  sporting  race.  We  really  are.  Our  chivalry 
in  sport  is  the  wonder  and  the  admiration,  and  occasionally  the 
amazement,  of  the  whole  world.  If  in  a  game  of  football  an 
opponent  hacks  us  we  do  not,  being  sportsmen,  retaliate  in  kind 
by  hacking  him  ;  we  just  give  him  the  hard  shoulder  at  its  hardest 
and  most  vigorous.  If  in  any  other  kind  of  contest  our  adversary 
trips  and  falls  or  sprains  or  otherwise  injures  himself,  we  do  not 
instantly  take  advantage  of  his  temporary  disablement  to  demolish 
him ;  but  that  is  precisely  what  we  should  do  in  warfare.  Again, 
if  any  man  or  any  side  in  any  competition  is  manifestly  superior 
to  the  others,  some  sort  of  handicap  is  imposed  to  equalise  matters. 
Even  our  racehorses  carry  more  or  less  weight  as  they  have  proved 
themselves  more  or  less  fleet.  But  the  fashionable  British  expert 
suggesting  that  because  our  Navy  is  stronger  and  more  efficient 
than  the  German  Navy  we  should  lend  Germany  a  few  of  our 
ships,  or  the  Teuton  professor  suggesting  to  the  Kaiser  that  he 
should  have  sent  only  one  army  corps  instead  of  a  whole  army 
against  the  Belgians  because  Belgium  is  not  a  first-class  Power, 
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would  obviously  be  ripe  for  certification  as  an  idiot.  Yet  there  are 
rules  in  warfare  as  in  sport,  mutual  obligations  and  forbearances, 
solemnly  embodied  in  treaties  and  conventions,  solemnly  drawn 
up  and  signed.  The  only  fault  of  these  rules  is  that  they  ignore 
the  first  principles  of  fair  play.  “  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,” 
says  the  old  ironic  adage,  coupling  together  the  two  fundamental 
passions  that  above  all  others  are  most  often  foul.  And  jealousy, 
the  chosen  handmaiden  of  love ;  and  cruelty,  the  bosom  spouse  of 
^a^j—both  alike  hideous  and  loathly — go  appropriately  hand  in 
hand.  And  another  name  for  jealousy  is  lust,  and  another  name 
for  cruelty  is  cowardice. 

All  cowards  are  not  cruel ;  there  have  been  monsters  of  cruelty 
A'ho  were  not  cowards ;  but  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  warfare 
ire  not  innate  in  the  personal  character  of  the  respective  com¬ 
batants  on  either  side.  They  are  just  the  expression  of  that  secret 
spirit  of  racial  hatred  which  neither  civilisation  nor  religion  has 
litherto  been  able  to  eradicate  from  human  nature.  Black  and 
.vhite,  yellow  and  brown,  the  Greek  and  the  Slav,  the  Christian 
nd  the  Mussulman,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  :  these  may  all 
j/ow  to  a  better  understanding  of  one  another  and  dwell  together 
amity,  but  only  by  the  association  of  individuals,  never  as  yet 
)y  the  fusion  of  nations.  When  peace  returns  upon  the  earth 
jermans  and  French  and  Englishmen  and  Eussians  will  once 
lore  find  their  new  friends  among  their  former  enemies,  and  even 
utermarry  as  heretofore ;  but  centuries  must  elapse  ere  Germans 
r  Russians,  French  or  English,  Austrian  or  Italian,  Serbian  or 
Bulgarian,  Allies  as  well  as  enemies,  shall  cease  to  regard  each 
other  as  foreigners  and  aliens.  And  so  long  as  ever  this  state  of 
iliings  exists  there  will  always  be  war ;  there  will  always  be  this 
cowardice  of  warfare. 

The  bird  that  devours  the  butterfly,  the  lion  that  slays  the  lamb  : 
these  are  not  troubled  by  any  qualms  of  compunction,  or  conscious 
of  any  cruelty  or  cowardice.  Man,  preserving  something  of  the 
divine  prerogative  in  the  gift  of  imagination,  which  is  the  mother 
of  sympathy,  can  never  be  quite  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  so 
he  is  pricked  by  misgivings  sometimes,  even  in  such  times  as 
^ase,  when  he  stands  apart  and  contemplates  the  desolation  he 
as  wrought  in  a  fair  world.  Out  of  the  uneasy  stirrings  of  his 
conscience  have  arisen  such  screaming  anomalies  as  the  Bed 
Cross,  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  the  substitution  of  a  new  law  of 
bternment  for  the  old  law  of  extermination,  and  a  tender  care  of 
ose  whom  he  has  maimed  or  taken  captive.  These  are  his  sops 
3  the  godhead  in  him.  They  are  as  some  healing  balm  to  salve 
he  wounds  in  his  self-respect.  War  is  brutal,  bestial ;  but  it  is 
brand  must  be  waged  in  war-like  fashion.  Men  must  die  that 
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men  may  live.  The  thought  is  comforting,  solacing.  He  girds 
up  his  loins  and  renews  the  fight.  He  withdraws  into  the  seclusion 
of  his  laboratory  and  there  concocts  a  new  high  explosive,  more 
deadly  than  any  other.  He  goes  into  his  workshop  and  there 
devises  new,  more  dreadful  tortures  and  torments  than  any  yet  in 
vogue.  He  goes  forth  into  the  battlefield,  and  cowers  in  holes 
and  lies  in  wait  to  smote  the  enemy  hip  and  thigh  in  the  moment 
that  he  is  off  his  guard.  He  launches  destruction  at  him  over  vast 
distances,  from  aerial  heights,  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  He 
plans  new  means  of  starving  him  out,  of  poisoning  him,  of  laying 
waste  his  territory,  of  tearing  at  the  heartstrings  of  his  women 
and  children  with  new  and  still  more  devilish  devilries  of  terror 
and  anguish.  In  private  life  he  is  a  good  man,  a  fond  father,  a 
kind  husband,  a  devoted  son,  a  faithful  friend.  In  his  public 
capacity  he  is  a  worthy  citizen,  a  patriot  and  a  philanthropist. 
He  has  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  head.^  He  is  strong  in 
adversity  and  meek  in  prosperity.  Above  all,  he  is  brave.  And 
yet  he  will  go  down  on  his  knees  to-night  and  pray  to  his  God, 
who  is  also  his  enemy’s  God,  and  the  loving  Father  of  all  his 
children,  to  lend  His  almighty  aid  to  his  hapless  fellow-brethren 
on  the  one  side  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  hurl  their  hapless 
fellow-brethren  on  the  other  side  into  the  outer  darkness. 

Edwin  Pugh. 
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The  strategical  centre  of  gravity,  which  in  this  world-wide  war  is 
constantly  moving  from  point  to  point,  and  in  February  was  fixed 
in  Armenia,  has  once  more  shifted  to  the  West.  As  was  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  March  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the 
German  attacks  on  the  Allies’  front  in  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
Champagne,  during  the  last  week  in  January  and  the  first  fortnight 
in  February,  were  only  feints  made  with  the  purpose  of  drawing 
oS  attention  from  the  German  concentration  of  troops  in  the  wooded 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  between  Alontmedy  and 
Etain.  There  a  large  army,  reported  with  its  available  reserves  to 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men,  was  collected 
under  cover  of  the  hills  and  woods  which  prevented  observation 
either  by  air  or  land.  The  concentration  must  have  been  the  work 
of  weeks,  and  was  in  progress  all  the  time  the  feint  attacks  were 
being  made.  The  French  Intelligence  Department  had  some  inkling 
of  what  was  going  on,  but  the  full  strength  and  significance  of  the 
movement  was  only  discovered  after  the  first  attack  had  been 
launched. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  who  visited  Verdun  during  the  first  week  in 
March,  and  who  was  the  guest  of  General  Retain,  commanding  the 
French  Army  of  Verdun,  was  able  to  furnish  the  English  Press  with 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  constitution  of  the  German 
attacking  armies  as  gleaned  from  the  data  supplied  by  prisoners  to 
the  French  General  Staff.  According  to  his  report,  which  was 
published  in  the  Times  and  other  daily  papers'  on  March  6th,  the 
approximate  Gennan  order  of  battle  before  the  General  Reserve 
was  drawn  upon  to  replace  casualties  was  as  follows: — 


Eight-flank  Army  deployed  along  the 
line  Varennes — Conseiivoye — Bois  de 
Haumont. 


Central  Army  on  the  line  Bois  de 
Haumont — Azaiines. 


Wt-flank  Army  Echeloned  light  and 
left  of  the  Verdun — Metz  railway  at 
Etain  and  in  the  Woevre  Plain. 


7th  Reserve  Landwehr  Division. 

Corps  I  Reserve  Division. 

1 12th  Reserve  Division. 

On  the  left  of  this  Corps  was  the  14th 
Reserve  Division,  After  the  first 
week  the  22nd  Reserve  Division  was 
brought  up  from  Reserve  to  relieve 
the  11th  Reserve  Division. 

18th  Corps. 

3rd  Corps. 

15th  Corps. 

Bavarian  Ersatz  Division. 

The  113th  Reserve  Division  replaced 
the  3rd  Army  Corps  on  the  3rd 
March. 

5th  Landwehr  Division. 

5th  Corps. 

3rd  Bavarian  Corps 


On  the  basis  of  three  Divisions  to  a  Corps  the  above  estimate 
would  give  a  strength  of  twenty-three  Divisions,  amounting  approxi- 
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mately,  with  the  artillery  units,  to  450,000  men;  but  the  estimate 
takes  no  account  of  Reserve  formations,  which  by  this  time  (March 
18th)  must  have  been  heavily  requisitioned  to  supply  men  for  the 
attenuated  fighting  line. 

No  artillery  figures  are  at  present  available,  but  some  conception 
of  the  number  of  guns  which  the  Germans  concentrated  against  the 
Verdun  salient  may  be  formed  from  the  report  of  the  War  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Nieive  Rotterdamsche  Courant,  who  after  visiting 
the  battlefield  narrated  his  experiences  in  his  newspaper. 

“Over  the  roads  leading  towards  Verdun  artillery  and  ammunition  were 
brought  up  in  such  quahtities  as  the  history  of  war  has  never  seen  on  such 
a  limited  area.  The  country  seemed  to  be  covered  with  an  incredible  number 
of  guns.  We  could  hardly  believe  what  we  saw  round  Verdun.  Long  rows 
of  guns,  as  in  old  battle  pictures,  set  up  in  open  fields  with  gunners  standing 
about  them,  and  on  the  hill-tops  observation  posts  with  their  great  telescopes 
uncovered.  When  I  shut  my  eyes  I  still  see  before  me  those  curved  lines, 
row  upon  row  of  guns  in  endless  array,  with  gunners  moving  about  them  in 
the  open  battlefield.” 

All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  German  preparations  for 
attacking  the  Verdun  salient  were  made  on  a  scale  never  equalled 
in  any  previous  offensive  on  the  Western  front.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  numbers  of  men  and  guns  concentrated  on  the  Dunajec  last 
April  were  as  many  as  those  collected  together  in  the  kleuse  valley 
at  the  end  of  February.  Whether  for  dynastic  or  strategical  reasons 
the  German  Emperor  was  clearly  determined,  as  far  as  he  could 
determine  the  situation,  to  win  through  to  Verdun,  and  by  so  doing 
give  another  proof  of  the  invincibility  of  the  German  Army.  If 
he  fails,  as  now  seems  probable,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  adequate 
preparations,  which  were  made  with  the  organising  ability  and 
foresight  always  brought  to  bear  on  any  given  military  situation  by 
the  German  General  Staff,  but  because  he  gave  his  troops  an  impos¬ 
sible  task  to  perform.  The  Russian  defeat  in  Galicia  last  year  was 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  guns  and  munitions,  but  in  this  respect  the 
conditions  between  Germany  and  the  Allies  have  now  been  equalised. 
We  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  German  successes  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  and  are  turning  the  discovery  to  good  account. 

On  February  21st  the  French  advanced  line  of  entrenchments  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  extended  from  Brabant  on  the  river 
side  to  the  village  of  Azannes,  whence  the  line  turned  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  through  Fromezey  and  Hennemont  down  to  the 
Meuse  north  of  St.  Mihiel.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  French  are  holding  the  original  first  line  of  defence, 
which  was  fortified  under  the  Verdun  defence  scheme  proposed  by 
General  Sere  de  Rivieres,  Director  of  Fortifications  in  1874.  That 
line  begins  at  the  Cote  de  Poivre,  which  dominates  the  Meuse  valley 
down  to  Bras,  along  the  Douaumont  plateau  to  Vaux,  and  then  down 
the  Eastern  Cote  to  a  point  facing  the  village  of  Fresnes,  whenc# 
it  returns  to  the  Meuse  valley  at  Haudainville.  Taking  the  lesson 
of  Li^ge,  Namur,  and  Antwerp  to  heart  in  order  to  prevent  the 
distant  bombardment  of  Verdun  by  the  German  artillery,  General 
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Sarrail  pushed  out  the  Verdun  defences  on  this  side  of  the  river  as 
far  as  the  line  already  described,  and  by  widening  and  deepening 
the  salient  rendered  Verdun  secure  from  attack  except  by  a  verv 
large  force,  such  as  the  Germans  have  brought  against  it.  Up  to 
February  21st  Verdun  had  been  immune  from  artillery  fire. 

The  battle  for  Verdun,  which,  as  these  words  are  being  written 
has  now  lasted  for  nearly  four  weeks,  and  has  been  carried  on  with 
a  violence  and  slaughter  hitherto  unknown  in  war,  began  on 
February  21st,  when  the  German  Commander,  whose  identity  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed,  under  cover  of  a  violent  bombardment,  let 
loose  his  infantry,  organised  in  phalanx  formation,  on  a  narrow 
front  of  only  eight  miles.  Surprised  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
the  French  vacated  their  advanced  trenches,  which  were  captured 
by  the  Germans  along  a  front  of  six  miles'  and  a  depth  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half.  This  opened  the  battle.  Next  day  the  Germans 
pushed  a  salient  into  the  French  centre  at  the  Haumont  Wood, 
while  on  the  23rd  the  villages  of  Brabant  and  Haumont  were 
captured  and  another  salient  driven  into  the  French  left  at 
Samogneux.  In  spite  of  heavy  losses,  the  German  advance  was 
continued  on  the  24th,  and  a  whole  line  of  villages  captured  from 
Cotlettes  Farm  to  Ornes.  Then  the  Germans  found  themselves  up 
against  the  Poivre — Douaumont  position,  on  which  the  French 
retired  after  disputing  with  great  tenacity  every  yard  of  ground 
which  they  left  behind  them. 

On  Friday,  the  25th,  the  Germans,  thinking  to  keep  the  French 
on  the  run,  attacked  and  captured  the  heights  of  Louvemont,  this 
position  giving  them  a  good  starting-ofi  point  for  the  assault  which 
was  made  next  day  on  the  Douaumont  plateau.  Advancing  in 
densely  packed  formations,  driven  from  behind  by  their  officers, 
drugged,  as  we  are  told,  with  ether  to  dull  their  sense  of  danger, 
the  unfortunate  German  soldiers  were  hurled  against  the  French 
entrenchments,  field  and  machine  guns  firing  at  them  at  point-blank 
range  and  mowing  them  dowm  in  heaps'  in  front  of  the  barbed-wire 
entanglements.  Six  times  were  the  assaulting  columns  repulsed, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  French  ammunition  began  to  run  out  that 
the  24th  Regiment  of  Brandenburgers  succeeded  in  a  seventh  assault 
in  forcing  their  way  into  the  Douaumont  fort  and  at  the  same  time 
capturing  the  village  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north-west  of  the 
fort.  For  a  few  hours  the  fate  of  Verdun  hung  in  the  balance,  but 
French  reserves  were  close  at  hand,  and  our  brave  Allies,  pulling 
themselves  together  in  a  brilliant  counter-attack,  recaptured  the 
village  of  Douaumont  with  the  positions  round  it  and  encircled  the 
fort,  which  remained  in  the  Brandenburgers’  hands.  A  simultane¬ 
ous  attack  on  the  French  right  at  Poivre  Hill  was  likewise  defeated. 

The  first  phase  of  this  titanic  battle  th^n  came  to  an  end. 
Surprised,  outnumbered,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous  weight 
of  the  blow  which  the  Germans  delivered  on  February  21st,  General 
Petain  wisely  decided  to  fall  back  on  his  main  position  covering 
Verdun,  contract  the  salient  occupied,  call  up  his  reserves,  and 
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check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible  by  strong  rear- 
ards.  Saturday,  February  26th,  was  a  fateful  day.  The  Douau- 
mont  plateau  was  the  key  to  the  outer  line  of  the  Verdun  defences. 
If  the  French  had  been  driven  off  it,  a  wedge  would  have  been 
thrust  into  the  centre  of  their  position,  and  their  two  flank  points 
d'appui  at  Vaux  on  the  right  and  Poivre  Hill  on  the  left  would  have 
become  untenable.  Delivered  at  the  right  time  and  place,  and 
pushed  home  with  decision,  the  -French  counter-attack  resulted  in 
a  tactical  success  of  which  our  Allies  may  well  be  proud,  for  it  saved 
the  situation. 

Meanwhile,  General  Petain  had  ordered  the  troops  who  had 
been  pushed  out  towards  Etain  and  who  occupied  a  line  from 
Fromezey  to  Hennemont,  to  vacate  these  advanced  positions  and 
retire  on  the  Meuse  heights  east  of  Verdun,  a  division  being  left 
to  secure  the  Eix  station  on  the  Metz  railway,  and  another  division 
to  hold  the  village  of  Fresnes.  The  retirement  was  carried  out  as 
ordered  on  the  24th  and  25th  without  pressure  from  the  Germans, 
who  followed  up  the  retreat,  but  did  not  seriously  attack  the  French 
rearguards.  By  the  night  of  the  25th  the  Verdun  salient  had  been 
contracted  as  shown  in  the  sketch  by  the  dotted  line,  which  indicates 
the  original  French  position,  and  by  the  black  line,  which  marks  the 
present  position.  The  German  all-round  gain  of  ground  was  approxi¬ 
mately  four  miles. 

After  the  heavy  fighting  on  February  26th  there  was  a  lull,  which 
lasted  till  Thursday,  March  2nd,  when  the  second  phase  of  the 
battle  opened  with  another  very  violent  attack  on  the  Douaumont 
position,  the  attack  being  again  pushed  home  with  that  complete 
disregard  of  human  life  which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  the  German 
leaders  throughout  the  war.  The  attacks  were  at  first  repulsed,  but 
after  suffering  what  the  French  Staff  described  as  “cruel  losses” 
the  German  infantry  succeeded  in  getting  a  footing  in  the  village 
of  Douaumont  and  in  capturing  the  surrounding  positions.  The 
^  success  was  short-lived,  for  on  the  following  day  the  French 
recovered,  by  a  counter-attack,  the  positions  lost  during  the  previous 
day’s  fighting  round  the  village  of  Douaumont,  and  forced  their  way 
;  eto  the  village,  where  hand-to-hand  fighting  went  on  for  three  days, 
i  resulting  in  the  Germans  securing  possession  of  the  centre  of  the 
village,  while  the  French  held  the  outskirts  and  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings.  Simultaneous  attack  on  the  French  right  at  Vaux,  under¬ 
taken  on  March  2nd,  was  repulsed  by  the  French  guns  before  the 
stacking  columns  approached  the  village.  On  Friday,  March  3rd, 
the  second  phase  of  the  battle  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  French 
counter-attack,  which  left  the  opposing  forces  much  as  they  were 
before  the  second  German  attack  was  launched. 

The  following  week  opened  with  a  change  of  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Commander,  who,  having  failed  to  storm  the  Douaumont 
']  position  by  a  frontal  attack,  decided  to  transfer  his  offensive  to  the 
left  bank  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  Cote  de  TOie,  which,  as 
till  be  seen  from  the  sketch,  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
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for  about  three  miles  or  more  from  Hill  860  to  Hill  960,  the  latter  i 
hill  going  by  the  name  of  Le  Mort  Homme.  Given  full  possession 
of  this  ridgeway,  the  Poivre  Hill  would  come  under  enfilade  artillery 
fire  from  the  left  bank,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  force  the  French 
to  abandon  the  position,  and  leave  the  riverside  road  of  the  Meuse 
open  to  Bras.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  an  attack  on 
the  Cote  de  I’Oie  from  the  north  is  facilitated  by  the  Corbeaux  and 
Cumi^res  woods,  which  extend  down  the  northern  slopes  of  the  ridt^ 
and  provide  cover  for  the  attacking  columns.  The  key  to  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  Mort  Homme  Hill,  which,  rising  to  a  height  of  960  feet 
above  sea-level,  dominates  the  whole  length  of  the  Cote  de  I’Oie, 
and  here  the  French  have  placed  a  large  number  of  heavy  guns 
protected  by  a  labyrinth  of  entrenchments. 

Before  the  German  attack  was  made  on  this  side  of  the  Meuse 
the  French  line  of  defence  extended  along  the  high  ground  north 
of  the  Malancourt — Bdthincourt — Forges  road  as  far  as  the  Meuse 
opposite  Brabant,  the  Germans  being  on  higher  ground  north  of  the 
French  positions.  What  happened  was  this.  After  a  bombardment, 
which  increased  with  violence  on  March  5th  and  6th,  on  Tuesday, 
the  7th,  a  whole  German  Division  forced  its  way  through  the  village 
of  Forges,  and,  circling  round  Hill  860,  succeeded  in  storming  it. 

This  began  a  struggle  which  lasted  with  great  intensity  for  four  i 
consecutive  days  without  any  interruption.  The  fighting  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Corbeaux  wood,  where  the  Germans  took  refuge  from 
the  French  guns,  and  was  continued  during  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOth 
with  varying  fortunes,  but  on  the  last  day  the  enemy  managed  to 
clear  the  Corbeaux  wood  of  the  French,  who  fell  back  on  the  trenches  | 
covering  the  Mort  Homme  position.  Then  there  was  another  lull  till  } 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  March  14th,  when  the  Germans  sent  out  ; 
their  infantry  to  attack  the  Mort  Homme  position.  After  violent  fight¬ 
ing  the  enemy  gained  possession  of  some  trenches  south  of  the  spur, 
which  the  Mort  Homme  Hill  throws  off  to  the  north,  and  which  is  ^ 
shown  on  the  sketch  as  Hill  860,  but  French  counter-attacks  with  the 
bayonet  and  with  grenades  gave  back  a  portion  of  the  lost  ground  to  i 
the  French,  and  by  the  night  of  the  14th  General  Pdtain  was  able  to 
report  that  he  held  a  line  from  Bethincourt  to  the  southern  edge  i 

of  Cumi^res  wood  crossing  the  Cote  de  I’Oie  on  the  north  of  the  i 

Mort  Homme  position.  On  the  15th  German  Main  Headquarters  i 

reported  that  Silesian  troops  had  captured  the  Mort  Homme  height, 
but  this  was  contradicted  in  a  Paris  communique  of  the  same  date,  i 

which  stated  that  the  French  held  Hill  960,  while  the  Gennans  had  ( 

made  no  advance  beyond  the  northern  spur  860.  There  was  no  | 

infantry  attack  on  the  15th,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  the  i 

Germans,  after  a  violent  bombardment,  made  another  detennined  j 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  Mort  Homme,  General  Petain  j  i 

reporting  that  “  the  waves  of  assault  were  unable  to  secure  a  footing  |  i 

at  any  point,  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  Corbeaux  wood,  _  i 

where  our  concentrated  fire,  which  was  immediately  let  loose,  |  f 

inflicted  great  loss  upon  the  enemy,”  i  1 
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On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  spite  of  a  renewal  of  their 
attacks  with  greater  violence  than  before,  the  Germans  made  no 
progress  during  the  third  week  of  the  battle  against  the  Douaumont — 
Vaux  position.  On  March  7th  they  drove  the  French  out  of  the 
village  of  Fresnes,  but  they  are  still  down  in  the  Woevre  plain, 
which  is  little  better  than  a  morass  at  this  time  of  year  and  which 
is  everywhere  dominated  by  the  Eastern  Cotes  de  Meuse.  On  the 
8th  an  attack  was  launched  against  the  village  and  fort  of  Vaux 
with  the  intention  of  turning  the  right  of  the  French  position  on 
the  Douaumont  plateau.  The  attack  was  beaten  off,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  German  Main  Headquarters  issued  a  bulletin 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  “the  armed  fort  of  Vaux  and  numerous 
adjoining  fortified  positions  were  captured  in  a  glorious  night  attack, 
after  thorough  artillery  preparation,  by  the  Posen  Reserve  Regiments 
Nos,  6  and  9  under  the  leadership  of  the  commander  of  the  9th 
Reserve  Division  of  Infantry,  General  Guretzky-Comitz.”  This 
report  turned  out  to  be  an  invention,  for  on  the  same  night  a 
communique  was  published  by  the  French  General  Staff  giving  a 
categorical  denial  to  the  German  allegation,  and  stating  that  no 
German  had  entered  either  fort  or  village.  Next  day  the  Berlin 
communique  admitted  that  the  fort  was  no  longer  in  their  possession. 
A  second  attack  made  on  the  9th  met  with  no  better  success,  the 
German  columns  being  shattered  to  pieces  before  they  got  up  to 
the  French  entrenchments.  On  the  10th  a  third  attack,  lasting  into 
the  night,  was  so  far  successful  that  the  German  infantry,  after 
suffering  what  are  described  as  “inconceivable  losses,”  managed  to 
get  a  footing  in  the  east  end  of  the  village  of  Vaux,  while  the  French 
retained  possession  of  the  west  end.  Then,  while  the  bombardment 
continued  with  unabated  violence  on  both  sides,  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  infantry  fighting  till  8  p.m.  on  the  night  of  March  16th,  when 
a  series  of  very  powerful  offensive  movements  was  directed  by  the 
German  Commander  against  the  French  positions  in  the  village  of 
Vaux  and  around  the  fort.  “Five  successive  attacks  with  heavy 
effectives,”  telegraphed  General  P^tain  on  the  morning  of  the  17tli, 
“were  hurled  forward  by  the  Germans  in  this  region  without  any 
success.  Two  were  directed  against  the  village,  two  more  against 
the  slopes  of  the  ridge  crowned  by  the  fort,  and  finally  one  attempted 
to  debouch  out  of  a  sunken  road  south-east  of  the  village  of  Vaux. 
All  these  attacks  were  shattered  by  our  curtains  of  fire  and  by  our 
machine  guns,  and  cost  the  enemy  important  sacrifices.”  This 
defeat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  was  as  complete  and  san¬ 
guinary  as  that  which  the  French  inflicted  on  the  Germans  earlier 
in  the  day  on  the  left  bank. 

Assuming  the  political  necessity  for  a  successful  German  offensive, 
why  General  Falkenhayn  decided  to  attack  the  Verdun  salient,  which 
is  the  strongest  point  d’appui  on  the  whole  Western  front,  remains 
a  mystery.  Its  capture,  had  it  been  accomplished,  would  have  been 
a  heavy  blow  to  our  Allies,  since  it  would  have  given  the  enemy 
possession  of  a  formidable  bridge-head,  w'hich  they  would  then  have 
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used  as  a  starting-off  point  for  another  offensive  movement  into  the 
valley  of  the  Marne.  Winning  through  to  Verdun  would  have  prac¬ 
tically  meant  breaking  the  French  centre  at  its  most  vital  point.  If 
the  Germans  were  established  at  Verdun  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  French  position  in  the  Foret  d’Argonne  would  be  any 
longer  defensible,  and  with  the  Argonne  in  German  hands  the  right 
flank  of  the  French  Army  in  Champagne  would  be  uncovered. 
Verdun  is  the  pivot  of  General  Joffre’s  scheme  of  defence,  and  its 
fall  would  remove  what  is  at  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
further  advance  of  the  Germans  westwards'.  If  the  Germans  knew 
this,  so  did  the  French,  and  this  is  why  General  Sarrail,  who 
preceded  General  Petain  in  command  of  the  Verdun  army,  devoted 
months  and  months  of  labour  last  year  to  perfect  the  defences'  of 
the  great  frontier  fortress,  and  prevent  it  falling  as  a  prize  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  Being  in  antecedent  occupation  of  the  heights  on 
both  banks  of  the  Meuse  north  of  Consenvoye,  the  Germans  were 
able  to  make  preparations  for  their  great  attack  under  cover  of 
the  dense  woods  and  numerous  valleys,  which  are  a  marked  topo¬ 
graphical  feature  of  the  country  lying  between  Verdun  and  the 
Ardennes;  but  immunity  from  observation  is  not  limited  to  this 
region,  for  a  concentration  could  have  been  effected  with  equal 
secrecy  at  several  points  lower  down  the  eastern  frontier  of  France, 
and  notably  opposite  the  forty-mile  gap  between  the  entrenched 
camps  of  Toul  and  Epinal,  where  there  would  have  been  the  same 
freedom  from  observation  and  greater  chances  of  tactical  success. 

Having  for  whatever  reason  decided  to  attack  the  Verdun  salient, 
General  Falkenhayn  did  the  best  he  could  to  ensure  success  by 
making  no  offensive  move  till  he  had  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  intended  place  of  attack  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  over¬ 
whelming  mass  of  guns,  whose  fire  would  crush  French  re¬ 
sistance  beneath  its  weight  and  open  the  way  for  the  German 
infantry  to  walk  into  Verdun,  as  last  year  they  walked  into 
Przemysl.  The  conditions,  however,  were  different.  The  Russians 
were  defeated  in  Galicia  because  they  had  an  insufficient  supply  of 
guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition,  but  there  is  no  such  inequality  as 
between  the  French  and  Germans  in  Lorraine.  Starting  on  his 
march  to  Verdun  without  the  initial  superiority  of  materiel  which 
Mackensen  had  when  he  crossed  the  Dunajec,  the  German  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  first  rush  of  his  overpowering  attack  drove  the  French 
out  of  their  advanced  positions  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  but 
w'hen  our  Allies  fell  back  on  their  reserves  of  men  and  guns,  success 
no  longer  depended  on  material  superiority,  since  in  this  respect 
equality  had  been  established,  but  on  the  human  fighting  powers 
of  the  two  opposing  forces,  and  whenever  Frenchman  has  met 
German  in  the  open  during  the  present  war,  the  result  has  never 
been  doubtful. 

Verdun  lends  itself  to  defence  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  does 
Metz.  The  advanced  positions  which  the  French  evacuated  under 
sudden  pressure  from  the  enemy  were  only  taken  up  by  General 
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Sarrail  to  protect  the  town  from  distant  bombardment,  and  it  was 
always  intended  in  the  face  of  such  an  offensive  as  the  Germans 
developed  during  the  last  week  in  February  to  abandon  the  outlying 
posts,  remove  the  civil  population  from  the  town,  and  fall  back  on 
the  first  line  of  the  permanent  defences.  The  French,  with  one 
small  exception,  are  now  holding  the  identical  first  line  which  was 


organised  by  General  S6re  de  Rivieres  as  long  ago  as  1874,  and 
which  has  since  been  brought  up  to  modem  date.  Beginning  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse  at  Hill  988,  north  of  Esnes,  the  line  runs 
down  the  Cote  de  I’Oie  to  the  Meuse  at  Cumieres,  and  is  taken  up 
on  the  right  bank  by  the  Cotes  de  Talou  and  Poivre,  and  thence 
along  the  Douaumont  plateau  to  Vaux,  where  it  runs  down  the 
heights  east  of  the  Meuse  valley  to  Rozeller,  and  regains  the  river 
at  Haudainville.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  salient  driven  into 
the  line  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cote  de  I’Oie,  the  positions  now 
held  by  the  French  are  identical  with  those  which,  as  indicated  by 
the  thick  black  line  in  the  sketch,  were  selected  by  General  Rivieres 
as  the  outer  line  of  the  Verdun  defences.  The  permanent  forts,  as 
designed  in  1874,  and  afterwards  constructed,  have  been  recently 
dismantled  by  General  Sarrail,  who  distributed  their  guns  along  the 
front  for  purposes  of  mobile  defence,  but  the  natural  positions 

remain,  and  are  as  formidable  as  ever  under  the  altered  system  of 

defence. 

If  the  Germarts  succeed,  which  seems  unlikely,  in  breaking 

through  the  outer  line  of  defence,  the  French  have  a  second  and 
third  line,  both  equally  strong,  to  fall  back  upon,  the  second  line 
extending  from  the  heights  of  Montzeville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  along  the  ridge  which  touches  the  river  at  Chamy,  where 
the  line  is  prolonged  on  the  right  bank  along  the  Cote  de  Froide  Terre 
to  the  Tavannes  bluff  which  commands  the  Verdun — Metz  railway. 
Then  in  the  third  line  is  the  Chaume  position  on  the  left 

bank,  and  on  the  right  bank  the  Belleville — St.  Michel — 
Belrupt  position  with  its  continuous  chain  of  fortified  works 
extending  down  to  the  river  as  far  as  Fort  Haudainville.  Before 
the  Germans  can  enter  Verdun  each  of  the  positions  described 
above  will  have  to  be  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  after  guns 
and  machine-guns  have  done  their  fell  work.  How  long  this  will 
take,  and  what  the  cost  will  be,  the  writer  of  this  article  leaves 
others  to  surmise,  his  own  opinion  being  that  the  task  of  winning 
through  is  impossible  except  at  a  minous  sacrifice  of  life,  which,  if 
not  actually  prohibitive,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  exhaustive  effect  on 
available  reserves,  and  consequently  weaken  the  enemy’s  powers 
of  resistance  in  other  parts  of  the  front  occupied. 

When  last  month’s  record  was  broken  off,  on  February  20th, 
General  Aylmer,  waiting  for  reinforcements,  was  facing  the  Turks 
in  their  strong  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Umm- 
el-Henna,  from  which  he  had  failed  to  dislodge  them  in  the  battle 
of  January  21st.  On  February  26th  a  despatch  reached  London 
from  Mr.  Candler,  who  said  General  Aylmer  had  thrown  forward 
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his  trenches  to  within  600  yards  of  the  Turkish  position,  and  that 
a  cheery  message  had  been  received  from  General  Townshend,  who 
had  sufficient  supplies  for  months  to  come,  and  was  confident  of 
his  ability  to  hold  out  till  he  was  relieved.  On  the  28th  the  War 
Office  announced  that  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  General  Aylmer 
advancing  up  the  right  bank,  had  bombarded  the  Turks  on  the  left 
bank,  and  next  day  had  continued  his  advance  in  order  to  brino 
a  reverse  fire  to  bear  on  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.  A  further 
despatch,  dated  the  26th,  announced  that  there  had  been  "an 
effective  bombardment”  of  the  Umm-el-Henna  position,  but  whether 
it  was  sufificiently  effective  to  turn  the  Turks  out  of  their  entrench¬ 
ments  was  not  stated.  On  March  9th  the  War  Office  issued  another 
communique  stating  that  General  Aylmer  had  left  his  camp  on 
March  6th  and  marched  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Es  Sin 
position,  which  he  unsuccessfully  attacked  on  the  8th.  According 
to  Genei’al  Aylmer’s  report  of  this  battle  the  enemy  suffered  “very 
severely,”  and  was  unable  to  make  any  counter-attack,  while  the 
British  casualties  were  moderate.  Next  day  Sir  Percy  Lake  tele¬ 
graphed  to  say  that  General  Aylrner’s  force,  which  was  operating 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  Tigris,  had  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  the  river,  but  whether  the  force  went  back  to  its 
original  position  at  Umm-el-Henna,  or  to  a  camp  nearer  Es  Sin, 
was  not  stated.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  force  till  March 
15th,  when  a  curiously  vague  telegram  was  received  from  Sir  Percy 
Lake  saying  that  the  Turks  had  occupied  an  advanced  post  on  the 
Tigris,  and  a  British  column  had  been  sent  out  before  dawn  on  the 
11th  to  attack  it.  The  position,  wherever  it  may  have  been,  was 
assaulted,  when,  after  “bayoneting  a  considerable  number  of  Turks, 
the  column  withdrew,  carrying  with  it  two  Turkish  officers  and 
fifty  men  as  prisoners.”  The  operation  seems  to  have  been  an 
affair  of  outposts,  and  of  no  significance  as  regards  the  main  issue. 

Meagre  as  is  the  information  supplied  from  the  Tigris  front,  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  second  attempt  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  force  at  Kut-el-Amara  has  failed,  the  formidable  Turkish 
army  standing  between  Generals  Townshend  and  Aylmer  being  still 
undefeated.  The  status  quo  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue,  for 
General  Townshend  has  now  been  beleaguered  for  four  months,  and 
his  relief  is  a  matter  of  imperative  concern.  The  Turks  have  had 
time  to  strengthen  the  lines  of  Es  Sin,  and  the  task  of  capturing 
the  position  is  heavier  than  before.  The  water  difficulty  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  wide  turning  movement,  but  somehow  or  other  Generals 
Aylmer  and  Townshend  have  got  to  join  hands,  and  we  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  both  of  them  to  know  that  they  will  do  so. 
Meanwhile  the  Govermnent  has  refused  to  state  the  number  of 
casualties  which  have  occurred  in  the  Mesopotamia  Field  Force  up 
to  the  present  date,  the  inference  being  that  they  have  been  so 
heavy  as  to  weaken  public  faith  in  the  ability  of  our  army  to  win 
through  to  victory.  Ministers  may  dismiss  all  such  thoughts  from 
their  minds.  The  longer  the  list  of  casualties  the  stronger  will  be 
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the  determination  of  the  British  people  to  see  the  campaign  through 
to  its  victorious  end. 

While  Sir  Percy  Lake’s  advance  into  Mesopotamia  is  being  held 
up  by  the  Turks,  who  have  at  least  six,  and  probably  eight, 
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divisions  opposing  him,  the  Russians  are  making  rapid  strides  both 
in  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  no  longer  make  any  secret  of  their 
intention  to  rescue  the  whole  of  Armenia  from  the  Turkish  yoke 
and  seize  Baghdad.  After  the  capture  of  Erzerum,  General 
I'udenich  sent  three  columns  in  pursuit  of  the  Turks,  one  towards 
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Erzingan,  another  along  the  direct  road  to  Trebizond,  while  a  third 
was  ordered  to  follow  the  road  to  Rizeh  and  intercept  the  remnants 
of  the  Turkish  army  which  was  believed  to  be  trying  to  reach 
Trebizond  by  way  of  the  Chorokh  river.  We  have  not  heard  much 
about  these  three  columns,  their  progress  having  been  delayed 
by  bad  weather  and  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground 
traversed;  but  we  know  that  on  March  16th  the  first  column 
occupied  the  town  of  Mamakhatun,  sixty  miles  west  of  Erzerum  and 
half-way  to  Erzingan,  while  the  second  column  reached  Ashkala 
at  the  end  of  February.  The  third  struck  the  Chorokh  at  Ispir 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Arrived  there,  it  found  its  further 
progress  towards  Rizeh  was  held  up  by  the  Tchanassdag  Pass, 
10,485  ft.  above  sea-level,  which  at  this  time  of  year  is  impassable 
for  bodies  of  troops.  Thereupon  the  Russians,  having  command  of 
the  Black  Sea,  landed  a  force  on  !March  4th  at  Atina,  sixty  miles 
east  of  Trebizond,  and  next  day  seized  ^lapavra,  a  military  station 
between  Atina  and  Rizeh.  On  the  7th  Rizeh  was  taken,  and  the 
Russians,  continuing  to  advance  along  the  coast  road,  threw  the 
Turks  back  behind  the  River  Kolopotarnos,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
west  of  that  town  and  thirty  from  Trebizond.  The  fall  of  the  latter 
place  cannot  be  long  deferred. 

The  Russian  army  which  had  all  along  been  operating  on  the  left 
of  General  Yudenich’s  central  force,  captured  Mush  on  February 
18th,  and  then  turned  south  towards  Bitlis,  which  was  stormed  on 
the  night  of  March  2nd.  Bitlis  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
w'orst  of  the  recent  Armenian  massacres,  and  no  quarter  was  given 
to  the  Kurds  wffio  w'ere  caught  in  the  town.  The  town  is  an 
important  strategical  point,  for  it  lies  on  the  main  high  road  from 
Erzerum  to  Baghdad,  and  commands  the  approaches'  to  the  Takhtali 
Pass  from  the  south,  this  pass  being  on  the  extreme  eastern  spurs  of 
the  Taurus  range  of  mountains,  which  are  abruptly  brought  to  an 
end  at  Lake  Van.  Bitlis  is  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Tigris,  120  miles  from  Nisibin,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Baghdad  railway,  and  150  from  Mosul.  When  the  Russians  reach 
Nisibin  they  will  intercept  the  main  line  of  Turkish  communication 
between  Baghdad  and  Constantinople  and  get  behind  the  Turkish 
army  which  is  operating  on  the  Tigris'. 

Meanwhile,  General  Baratoff,  the  Commander  of  the  Russian 
Army  of  Persia,  after  consolidating  his  position  at  Hamadan, 
advanced  along  the  road  to  Kermanshah,  and  on  F'ebruary  24th 
defeated  the  mongrel  army  which  the  Germans  had  organised  for 
the  defence  of  the  Bidesurkh  and  Sakhne  Passes,  over  which  the 
road  lies  to  the  town.  Kermanshah  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  26th, 
and  its  garrison  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Teheran  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Shah’s  Government.  The  Russian 
Commander  then  lost  no  time  in  pushing  his  advance  further  west, 
and  occupied  the  town  of  Karind  on  March  11th.  Karind,  140  miles 
from  Baghdad,  and  6,380  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  heights  which  constitute  the  Great  Divide  between  the  plains 
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of  Persia  and  those  of  Mesopotamia.  From  this  point  the  caravan 
road  to  Baghdad  gradually  descends  through  the  Tak-i-girren  and 
other  passes  to  Khanikin,  the  Turco-Persian  frontier  town,  which 
is  forty-five  miles  from  Karind,  and  ninety-five  from  Baghdad. 
When  General  Baratoff  reaches  Khanikin  he  will  have  accomplished 
the  most  difficult  part  of  his  journey  to  Baghdad,  for  the  road  thence¬ 


forward  runs  through  open  and  well-cultivated  country  till  it  reaches 
Ike  Tigris. 

Triumphant  paeans  are  out  of  place  till  the  battle  is  won,  but  nons 
Ike  less  we  owe  our  congratulations  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
who  planned  his  Armenian  and  Persian  campaigns  with  a  correct 
»ppreciation  of  the  great  issues  at  stake,  and  then  launched  his 
^ops  on  their  way  just  when  their  co-operation  was  wanted  by  hii» 
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British  Allies  on  the  Tigris.  What  we  were  unable  to  do  for  Russia 
when  we  failed  to  open  a  way  for  her  ships  through  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardanelles’,  Russia  is  now  doing  for  herself  by  the  masteriy 
strokes  of  strategy  which  have  followed  one  after  the  other  in  rapid 
succession  during  the  past  two  months.  The  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  the  army  of  General  BaratofI  will  link  up  that  of  Sir 
Percy  Lake,  and  by  so  doing  secure  a  free  outlet  for  Russian  trade 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  an  outlet 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  it  is  a  step  towards  that  further  and 
fuller  co-operation  of  effort  which  will  eventually  deliver  Constanti¬ 
nople  into  the  hands  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

This  is  not  a  local,  but  a  world-wide  war,  and  we  must  wage  it 
on  that  understanding.  A  successful  decision  in  the  West  will  not 
stop  the  war;  we  want  successful  decisions  everywhere  to  do  that. 
The  aim  of  the  Allied  Powers’  is  to  contract  the  area  of  country 
occupied  by  the  enemy  and  draw  the  blockading  ring  closer  and 
closer  round  the  Central  Powers  till  we  have  throttled  them.  The 
subjugation  of  Turkey  is  a  first  necessary  step  in  this  direction; 
others  will  follow  in  due  course.  Our  task  is  heavy,  but  all  the  more 
for  that  reason  is  it  worthy.  We  are  up  against  an  implacable  foe, 
who  will  fight  till  his  power  to  fight  any  longer  is  taken  from  him. 
The  German  people  want  peace,  but  peace  on  their  own  conditions,' 
and  these  the  Allied  Powers  will  never  accept.  This  is  a  war  a 
outrance,  which  German  victories  only  prolong,  while  a  series  of 
decisive  German  defeats  will  bring  it  to  an  end. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  amj 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
U'ritten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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